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\ SAIVTSM AND THE INDUS CIVILISATION 
— - By T. M. P. Mahadevan 

‘Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa have had in store for us/ says Sir John 
Marshall, ‘ none perhaps is more remarkable than this 
discovery that Saivism has a history going back to the 
Chalcolithic Age or perhaps even further still, and that 
it thus takes its place as the most ancient living faith 
in the world.’ 1 The age fixed for the Indus Civilisation is 
the fourth and third millenia B.C., and Marshall is cer- 
tain that in the highly developed culture of the Indus 
peoples no vestige of Indo-Aryan influence is to be found. 3 
Among the finds on which Marshall bases his theory that 
§aivism or what preceded A 'must have been prevalent 
in the Indus valley aN" _ V , mlt of the Mother God- 
dess the important ones are a male figure in meditative 
,,ose on a roughly carved seal and certain objects of cult- 
" ■ worship, Uy., those resembling the phallus, identified with 
the lifiga, and ring-stones, representing tht yoni or vulva. 

The figure on the seal which is regarded by Marshall 
as a prototype of the historic &va, is that of a Tree-faced 
God, ‘seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude 

1 See Mob. bid., I. vii. 

2 Ibid; V, 
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of Yoga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, 
and toes turned downwards. His arms are outstretched, 
his hands with thumbs to front, resting on his knees 
.... The lower limbs are bare and the phallus ( urdhvame - 
4 hra) seemingly exposed, but it is possible that what appears 
to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waistband. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall 
head-dress. To either side of the God are four animals, 
an elephant and tiger on his proper right, a rhinoceros 
and buffalo on his left. Beneath the throne are two deer 
standing with heads regardant and horns turned to the 
centre.’ 3 

Sir John Marshall sees in this figure certain distinctive 
features which came to be attributed to Siva in historic 
times. (i) The first trait to be noted is that the god is 
three-faced ( trimukha )-. We know that Siva was portrayed 
in later times with one, three, four, or five faces. Though 
only three faces are visible in the figure on the seal, it may 
well be that the god represented there is four-faced, with 
the fourth face to be understood at the back. The signi- 
nificance of ascribing four faces to the god is that he 
looks in all directions over the four quarters of the 
universe, (a) The second feature of this pre-Aryan god 
that links him with the historic Siva, says Marshall, is his 
peculiar Yogi-like posture, with, feet drawn up beneath 
him, toes turned down, and hands extended above the 
knees. Siva is pre-eminently the prince of Yogis — the 
typical ascetic and self-mortifier, whence his names 
Mahatapah , Mahdyogi. (3) Thirdly, the four animals 
grouped about the god probably indicate his lordship 
over the beasts. One of the appellations of Rudra in the 
Kg- Veda and of Siva in historic times in Ptisupati, ‘ lord 
of cattle.’ (4) £ Still another attribute that helps to con- 


3 Ibid., 52 . 
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nect this unknown God with Siva, though it does not 
amount to actual evidence of identity, is the pair of horns 
crowning his head.’ The horns in such cases have a special 
significance. They were regarded as the emblems of the 
deity into which category sometimes kings and priests 
were included. In later days the horns disappeared 
from the images of gods. But a survival thereof is to 
be found in the triSula or trident, which is a special 
adjunct of £iva. ( 5 ) Lastly, the historic Siva may be 
connected to the figure on the Mohenjo-daro seal 
through the deer beneath the seat of the god. c Two 
deer in a like position are portrayed on many mediaeval 
images of Siva, especially when he appears in the 
form of Daksindmurti or Yogadaksindmurti ; and a deer 
( mrga ) held in one of his hands is a frequent attribute of 
the god in other manifestations.’ On these grounds, 
then, Sir John Marshall concludes that the god on the 
seal is the prototype, in his most essential aspects, of the 
historic Siva. 

That the grounds on which Marshall has built his 
theory are not unshakable, he is himself conscious. Re- 
garding two of his observations the learned archaeologist 
has himself expressed doubt. What appears to be the 
seemingly exposed phallus may well be in reality the end 
of the waistband, he thinks. And he also agrees that the 
pairs of horns on the head does not amount to actual 
evidence of the identification of the god with 3iva. But 
he fails to see that similar doubts shadow the other points 
of similarity suggested by him. Brushing aside the hypo- 
thesis that the fourth face is at the back, could we identify 
the figure on the seal with 3 iva because it has three faces ? 
A categorical answer in the affirmative is not justified, as 
the three-faced figure may also mean, as Marshall himself 
does not fail to grant, ‘ a syncretic form of three deities 
rolled into one,’ especially as c the conception of the triad 
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or trinity is a very old one in India ’ and f it was equally 
old in Mesopotamia.’ The Yogic posture, again, cannot be 
a conclusive evidence for identifying the god with Siva, 
because even among the Mohenjo-daro finds we have in 
the same posture a statue of a male figure and a deity in 
a small faience sealing, for whose identification with Siva 
we have no sound reasons. As regards the four animals, 
Marshall himself offers an alternative explanation in a 
footnote, where he says that ‘ it may be that the four 
quarters are represented by the four animals to the right 
and left of the deity, just as on the capital of ASoka 
column at Sarnatha they are represented by the elephant, 
lion, bull and horse.’ 4 We are now left with the two deer 
beneath the throne ; and it will not be difficult to see 
that they by themselves do not warrant the identification 
of the god on the seal with 5iva. All that we would like 
to say is that the figure on the ‘ roughly carved seal ’ 
provides very slender evidence for the theory which Sir 
John Marshall evolves out of it. The reasons such as he 
has been able to find do not provide enough ground for 
concluding that the god on the Mohenjo-daro seal is the 
pre- Aryan fjiva. 

Turning to the phallic emblems and the baetylic stones, 
Sir John Marshall observes that these must have formed 
objects of worship in the Indus valley. Among the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa finds there are three classes 
of an iconic objects that merit attention in this connec- 
tion. The first class comprises those which are un- 
questionably phallic, more or less realistically modelled, 
and also others which are more conventionized in shape 
whose phallic character, therefore, is not so obvious. 
Those other objects vary in size from half an inch to a foot 
or there-abouts in height. And Marshall’s conjecture is 
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that they were all ‘ sacred objects of some sort, the larger 
ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the 
smaller as amulets to be carried on the person, just as 
miniature lihgas are commonly carried by Saivites of to-day.’ 
The stones of the second class are more varied in size 
than those of the first ; and in shape they are like many 
of the lifigas seen in 3iva temples to-day. But since it is 
unlikely that the phallic emblem would have been con- 
ventionalised in two different forms in the Indus Valley, 
Marshall is led to think that probably these pertained to 
the baetylic cults which along with those of the Mother 
Txoddesses would seem to have been prevalent then in the 
countries of the Near and Middle east. The- third class of 
the stone objects' comprises ring-stones found in large 
numbers both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Their size 
varies from half an inch to nearly four feet in diameter. 
Rejecting the alternative explanations that the ring stones 
might have been threaded on poles to form columns or 
that they might have been used as stione-monev similar 
to the stone wheel-money in use on the islands of Uap 
in the Carolines, Marshall suggests that these ring- stones 
might have had the same cultural, fetish or magical signi- 
ficance that the ring-stones of the Mauryan period had 
and whose connection with the female principle could 
hardly be mistaken. Concluding his observations on the 
topic, the learned archaelogist says, ‘ whether these three 
types (of stones) represent three distinct cults is uncertain ; 
but it is not unnatrual to suppose that linga and yoni 
worship may have been associated then, as they were later 
under the aegis of ^aivism.’ 5 

The assumption that lends countenance to the plausi- 
bility of Marshall’s theory is that the worship of ■ tiftga 
that forms an integral part of historic Saivism is phallic 


5 Jbid. % 58-63. 
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in character. Assuming that the Siva-linga is a representa- 
tion of the phallus, it is easy to connect it with the phallic 
cult objects found in the Indus Valley and elsewhere. 
But has the assumption a high degree of probability ? 
Was the lift ga-wor ship derived from the phallic cults ? It 
is no doubt true that phallic cult objects have been 
unearthed here and there by the spade of the archaeologists. 
Some of these have been found on the pre-historic sites 
of the Indus Valley. But what ground is there to connect 
the lifiga with these objects ? In the Anusasanaparvan of 
the Mahdbhdrata we meet for the first time with the 
phallic interpretation of the Siva-linga. The passages in 
which the account occurs are very late ; and it is possible 
that the theory was evolved out of a confusion between 
the lift ga-wor Ship and the cult of the phallus. Attempts 
have been made to read a reference to phallic worship in 
the word SiSnadevdh occurring in the Rgveda. This is what 
Macdonell says : ‘ A symbol must have been used, as at 
a later period, in the phallic worship which was known 
by the occurrence in two passages of the word “ Sifna 
DevdhP “ Those who have a phallus for their deity.” 
Such worship was, however, repugnant to the religious 
ideas of the Rgveda ; for Indra is besought not to let the 
Siina Devdh approach the sacrifice , 6 and he is said to have 
slain the SiSna Devdh, when he won the treasure of the 
hundred-gated fort . 7 In the post-Vedic period, the phallus 
or lifiga became symbolical of Siva’s generative power 
and its worship is widely diffused even at the pre- 
sent day . 8 As against the view of Macdonell and others it 
has been urged that the word SiSnadevdh admits of other 


6 vii, 21. 5 . 

7 x. 99. 5. 

8 Macdonell, A. A., Vedk Mythology , 155. Dr. A. P. Karmarkar 

takes the expression to mean ‘ those (Gods) possessed of a Si&ia 
($i/nayuktdh devdh) 9 . See B. C. Law Volume Part I, 459, 1945. 
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interpretations. Savana, for instance, takes the word to 
mean ‘ those who sport with the fit no. (membrum virile), 
i.e., unchaste men.’ and he quotes Yaska as his authority. 
Durgacarya, the commentator on the Nirukta, gives the 
same explanation as Sayana. Roth thinks that the word is a 
sarcastic appellation for priapic or lustful demons . 9 It is 
by no means certain, therefore, that SiSnadevah means 
worshippers of the phallus. Even if it did, it would 
only show that there were such worshippers in the age 
of the Rgpeda, and would not prove either that they were 
identical with liflga-worshippers or that the lifiga is a 
representation of the phallus. 

It is worthy of note that there are explanations avail- 
able of the lifiga which do not savour of the phallic cults. 
The word ‘ lifiga ’ means c mark ’ or ‘ sign.’ In the present 
context it signifies the symbol of God. Just as the 
e Orhkara ’ is the sound-symbol representing Brahman, the 
lifiga is the form-symbol signifying the Most High. 
There are other pratlkas or images of God. But the 
excellence of the lifiga consists in its suggestion of the 
formlessness and infinitude of the Supreme. Properly 
speaking, there is no image of God who is lifiga (without 
distinguishing marks ). 10 But man requires for the purpose 
of concentration or meditation some mark which will 
stand for the Deity. And of all the visible representations, 
the lifiga is the least objectionable, because it serves to 
convey the idea of a God who transcends all distinctions. 
The Rifiga-purdna abounds in passages which endorse the 
view that the lifiga is but a symbol of the really uncharac- 
terisable God. For example, one of the verses reads thus : 
‘alingo linga-mulam tu avyaktarii lingam ucyate. 
alingah Siva ity ukto lingam Saivam iti smptam.’ 

9 OST, IV. 409. 

10 See Kathopanisad , vi. 8, 
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s The root of linga is what is without any mark; the 
unmanifest is called linga. What is without any mark is said 
to be 3iva ; the linga, it is thought, is what relates to &va.’ lx 
There is also the story in the Purana of how 3iva became a 
pillar of light whose top and bottom could not be reached 
by Brahma and Visnu. The hfiga may be regarded as a 
representation of this column of light. As alternative ex- 
planations are thus available, it would not be right to state 
dogmatically that the linga was evolved out of the- primitive 
phallism. ‘ Of all the representations of the deity which 
India has imagined’ observes Barth, ‘ these {linga s) are per- 
haps the least offensive to look at.’ 12 In fact, in the mind 
of no genuine devotee of Siva is the idea of the membrum 
virile generated when he worships the Siva -linga. 

In the absence of any conclusive evidence to show that 
the linga is a derivative of the phallus, the conjectures of Sir 
John Marshall lose their point. Of the three classes of 
cult objects discovered in the Indus Valley, the linga is to be 
connected, if at all, with the second group of stones which, 
even according to Marshall, are not likely to be the repre- 
sentations of the phallus. The archaeologist admits that in 
mediaeval and modern India it is only very rarely that linga s 
take at all a naturalistic, i.e. the phallic form. £ Ninety-nine 
percent of them,’ he says, * are so conventionalised that most 
people would find a difficulty in recognising their phallic 
character.’ 13 We would only add that there is no need to 
assume their phallic character. 

In the preface to his monumental work. Sir John Mar- 
shall has made this wise observation, * Out: task is but just 
beginning. Fresh materials are coming to light almost 
daily, and our horizon, therefore, is insensibly changing. 

11 biftga-purana, iii. i . 

12 Barth, RL, z6z. 

13 Mob. Ittd., I. 6o. 
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In such conditions any approach to finality is out of the 
question .’ 14 The position is not much different now from what 
it was when Marshall wtote these words. For aught we 
know, Siva-worship may have prevailed in the Indus Valley 
alongside the cult of the Mother Goddess. But it must be 
said that the evidence provided by the figure on the seal is 
extremely inadequate. And the anicomic cult objects so far 
discovered do not establish the connection of the lifiga with 
the phallic cults . 15 


M Ibid. 9 ix. 

16 A study of the relevant Tamil literature leads to the same 
conclusion. There is no mention of lifiga and pitha (the circular base) 
in the tfivajndnabodha, the basic text of Saivasiddhanta literature. 

The reference to lifiga as being symbolic of sex in the tfivajnana- 
sidhbiydr (supakkam, II. 69) is likely to be a concession to the popular 
thought identifying lihga with the sex symbol. Even in the Siddhiyar 
there is another line of thought which defines Sakti as being 
of the form of jnana (wisdom) (1.62), and suggests that to the 

wise it will be evident that &iva is a bachelor and Sakti a virgin 
(II. 77). Their activities are in the nature of a play or drama for the 

benefit of humanity, diva’s real form is different from all the cha- 
racteristics popularly attributed to him. He pervades everything 
without identifying himself with anything (II. 70). In Appar’s 
Tmiram % Siva is referred to as naduiari (peg to which cows are tethered) 
who can be intuited only in one*s own heart. It may be suggested 
that the lifiga is but a peg-like mark or symbol representing Godhead, 

til ■ 




FOOD AND DRINK IN ANCIENT INDIA FROM 
PANINFS ASTADHYAYF 
(ANNA-PANA) 

By Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

The Astddhyayi supplies evidence for reconstructing an 
important chapter on the history of food and drinks in 
ancient India. Food is called anna, and the eater of 
food anndda (III. 2.68)'. The word bhakta in the Asta- 
dhyayi has two meanings, (1) food and (2) boiled rice. 
In sutra VI. 2.71, where names of edible 

articles are meant bhakta means e food in general.’ 
The word in this sense also occurs in the Jatakas (yagu- 
bhattadini, Takkala Jat. IV. 43) and the Arthagastra 
(Text p. 1 1 8). A servant or wage-earner whose remunera- 
tion was given to him daily in the form of food was 
designated bhakta or bhaktika in the time of Panini. This 
phenomenon seems to have been true in the case of 
agricultural labour. The ArthaJdstra says that food 
and wages {bhakta-vetana) were paid to the artisans, 
but food only to farm labour ( Arth . Text, p. 118). 
Patanjali is even more specific : 4 The meaning of the 
root krshi is not restricted merely to the actual opera- 
tion of ploughing, but it also implies all adjunct efforts 
by way of providing food ( bhakta ) to labour, seed and 
bullocks, etc., all of which together contribute to the 
complete fulfilment of the sense of the verb krs (Bhasya, 
II. 330 ’TFafpTH H !Rf:) The 

other sense of bhakta, viz., boiled rice is seen in sutra 
IV. 4. xoo vpRrrror: which teaches a suffix to denote the 
name of rice that is good for preparing bhakta. Kdtikas 

’■From the author’s Thesis on ‘Pamni as a source of Indian history .* 


II 
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examples w and rfT^reclvf^'. show that bhakta here 
stands only for boiled rice, a meaning which it still 
retains in the word ^r?r in many Indian languages. 

Classification of foods. — Panini also gives us an insight 
into the principle of classifying foods on the following 
lines. In a short innocent-looking sutra, which has been 
the subject of so much controversy, Panini explains the 
meaning of bhojya : vf!*# (VII. 3. 69) 

It means that the word bhojya is irregularly derived 
(ffTTT?^) in the sense of an edible thing ( bhaksya ). On 
this Katyayana raised an objection that it was a mistake 
to use bhaksya as a synonym of bhojya , since bhojya includes 
all articles of diet, both solid and liquid, whereas 
bhaksya denotes only solid food. Katyayana suggested 
that the proper word for Panini to express the general 
sense of bhojya was abhyavahdrya , fit to be eaten, which 
conveys an equally wide sense to cover both solid and 
liquid foods. Patanjali 2 disagrees with Katyayana and 
defends Panini by saying that in such older examples 
as ab-bhaksa (one who eats water) and vdyubhaksa (one 
who eats air) even non-solid substances occur as the 
objects of eating (i hhaksana ), and hence Panini’ s idiom in 
equating bhojya with bhaksya is unobjectionable. All 
subsequent commentators have accepted Patanjali’s liberal 
interpretation of bhaksya in this sutra, viz., that it stands 
both for solid ( khara-viiada ) and liquid ( drava ) foods, 
e.g., the Kd/ika: — 1 Dr. Goldstiicker, 
however, raised his voice of dissent against Patanjali 
and maintained that ‘ in Panini’s time, which preceded 

2 VII. 3. 69.; varttika I Bhasja : Objectioa : 

1 wr nrra; 1 tffcrar: ft: 1 rhwrr 

wrfkffi i 1% qyr: h 1 rrfsm w§?r?rsrt ?r 

snwfrSri 

Reply— TRW gT ^ I f% l sRRTfa TTT 1 

1 ar^r^f: ttttst ynr 1 (Bhasja, Vol. ill. p. 333. 
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the classical epoch, bhaksya must have been used 
as a convertible term for bhojya ; while at Katyayana’s 
period, this rendering became incorrect, and the 
sutra certainly needed a correction {Panini and his 
Place in Sanskrit hit. p. 97). But it is doubtful if 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s statement (wr-both solid and liquid 
food) is true for the whole of theAstadhjdj I. In sutra, 
Bhaksyena midrikaranam (II. 1. 35) as read with Satbskrtam 
bhaksdh, IV 2. 16 bhaksya seems to denote solid food only 
and not liquids ; as is evident from the illustration in 
the Bhasya, viz., tnhr treswr "'Irt : I 

(I- 387), which is accepted by all subsequent com- 
mentators, ( Kddika , IV. 2. 16 : 

see also sutra II. I. 35). In this particular sutra bhaksya 
cannot be said to be strictly synonymous with 
bhojya, if, as rightly argued, bhojya included both 
liquid and solid diets. In contrast to this, there is 
another sutra, viz. ftpsr (VI. 2. 128) (which 

must be interpreted with the sutra srsqvr fjpfhFrur) 
where Panini himself has given both solid (as sesamum 
and vegetables) and liquid (supa) articles of food as 
examples of bhaksyas. 

The correct view therefore seems to be that bhak- 
sya has a two-fold sense in the Astadhyayi, a more general 
sense to include both solid and liquid foods, as in sutra 
VII. 3. 69, and a restricted one for solid food only 
elsewhere. As for the contention of Dr. Goldstucker 
(ibid., p. 97) that in the classical language bhaksya is 
different from bhojya and applies to solid food only, we 
submit the following three examples from Kautilya, 
where exactly as in Panini both meanings prevail side 
by side : — 

(a) Mathsa-surd-bhaksya-bhojana. (. Arth . Text, i.e., 

eating of meat (bhaksya') articles and drink- 
ing of liquors (surd-hbojana). 
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(b) Suda bhaksakdro va . . bhaksa-bhojanaih yacet 

(P. 239), i.e., a cook or sweet-maker may 
request for some bhaksa and bhojana. 

(c) Bhaksyesu smarati (p. 252), i.e., the king remem- 

bers (that courtier) while taking his food. 

In the above extracts (a) and (b) distinguish between 
the meanings of bhaksya and bhojya, while (c) uses 
bhaksya as synonymous with food in general. It is 
this latter sense that is applicable in Panini’s sutra VII. 
3 ‘ 69 - 

Various methods of Preparation . — 

(i) Mifrikararia. Preparation of mixed dishes. Some 
of them as mentioned by Panini were palala (pounded 
sesamum), sitpa (pulse juice), and taka (vegetables) with 
which were mixed relish-giving articles like ghrta, guda , 
etc., According to Kafikd’s gloss on VI. 2. 154 fqvf 

guda, tila and ghrta were examples of mixing 
(mi fra) articles. Suitable new combinations with the 
principal bhaksya foods were coming into vogue. 

(ii) Samfrsja (IV. 4. 22). The sutra SartifrsU pro- 
vides that the suffix thak is added to a word when the 
sense is ‘dressed therewith.’ According to Panini him- 
self curna , i.e. wheat flour (IV. 2. 23) lavana, salt, (IV. 
2. 24) and mudga pulses (IV. 2. 25) were ingredients used 
‘in dressing therewith.’ Katyayana perhaps too subtly, 
thinks that there is something wrong in salt being con- 
sidered as a ‘ dressing ’ article since it is a quality 
( gund ) being one of the six rasas (tastes). (Cf. Katyayana 
on IV. 4. 24 ; II. 330). But Panini considers salt not 
so much as an abstract quality as a panya or saleable 
article cf. lavanika , a dealer in salt sanctioned by sutra 
IV 4. 52. 

(iii) Vyaniana and Upasikta. Whereas mi fra articles 
include condiments the mixing of which depends 
on the option of the user for flavouring his food, 
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vyanjanas of seasoning ingredients were those without 
which the preparation of a particular dish would be con- 
sidered incomplete or deficient in taste. According to 
Panini the purpose of vyanjanas was that of upasecana 
(seasoning for improving taste, IV. 4. 26, vydhianairupasikte. 
Patafijali on II. 1. 34 ( Annena vyani attain) treats dadhi as 
an upasecaka and KdSikd’ s gloss on Panini II .4. 12 gives 
curds and ghrta ( dadhi-ghrtamj as examples of vyanjana. 
The nature of any dish determines whether a particular 
article bears to it the relation of a vyanjana or miSri- 
karana, i.e., an indispensable or optional ingredient of 
mixing ; for example, Kdsikd treats ghfta both as a seasoner 
and as a mi Sr a article ( KdSikd on VI. 2. 128 and 154). 

(iv) Sathskrta. This method of preparing articles 
of diet is dealt with in the following sutras : 

(a) grew TTSrFT: IV.2.16. 

.(b) IV.4.3. 

According to Patafijali sathskrta is that which can 
be eaten direct from the place of its preparation, as 
the groats ground in a hand-mill are ready-made 
( sathskrta ) since they can be consumed directly without 
needing to undergo any further processing. But 
we cannot speak of barley as being made sathskrta in the 
pounding mortar since they require further boiling or 
steaming (. Bhdsya , II. 307 ; IV.3.25). As an example 
of the former KdSikd gives sweet bread baked in an 
oven (Bbrastra apijpa , IV.2.16). 

In Panini’ s time ready-made foods ( sathskrta bbaksbas) 
were named on the basis of (1) their manner of cooking 
and (2) their principal ingredients. His own example of the 
former is meat roasted on spike {SJdya mathsa ) or anything 
made in a frying pan (ukhya). Of the latter he mentions curds 
(dadhi IV. 2. 18), butter milk, i.e., curds after separation 
of butter (udasvit IV. 2. 19) and milk (kslra. IV.2.20) 
as dressing ingredients. Of the differeht kinds of gruel, 
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the one prepared in milk was called ksaireyt YavdgTt to 
distinguish it from the other one prepared only in water. 
These sutras also show the extensive use of milk 
products in the dietary of the people, and together 
with the numerous other references in the sutras 
bearing on cow-economy they hint at a flourishing dairy 
industry. 

Food Products. — A list of the principle food products 
and their preparations mentioned in the Asfddhydyl is 
given below : — 

A. Grains. 

(i) Sdli (V.2.2.). 

(ii) Mahdvriihi (VI. 2.3 8). It was one of the finest 

variety of rice mentioned by Caraka in his list of the 
principle kinds of rice ( Caraka , Nidanasthana, IV. 6). 
Sugruta mentions Mahdidli. (Sotrasthana, 46.7), which 
was probably kindred with mahavrihi , as a native of 
Magadha. Patanjali speaks approvingly of the Salt rice 
grown in Magadha snwH -spswl t I. 19.). 

The variety seems to have survived for more than a 
thousand years. According to Hiuen Tsang’s testimony : 
‘ There is an unusual sort of rice grown here (Magadha), 
the grains of which are large and scented and of an 
exquisite taste. It is specially remarkable for its shin- 
ing colour. It is commonly called “ the rice for the 
use of the great.” (Beal, Siyuki , II. 82). This appears 
to be the rice called Mahdidli and Sugandhika (Julien) 
Hwui Lih, the biographer of the Chinese Pilgrim, states 
that the MahdSdli rice was grown only in Magadha and 
that: Hiuen Tsang, during bis stay at Nalanda, was 
entertained with this superior kind of rice (Nalanda by 
H. D. Sankalia, pp. 192-3). Panini’s acquaintance with 
the mahavrihi rice of Magadha reflects another touch of 
his close knowledge of the Pracya country. 

(iii) Hdyana (III. x. 148) a kind of vrihi, is also included 
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by Charaka 3 amongst the nine varieties of well-known 
rice. ‘ In the Kathaka Samhita and the Satapatha Brah- 
ma pa the term appears as a designation of a species of 
red rice’ (Vedic Index, II. 502). 

(iv) Yavaka (V. 2.3.). Both Panini and Caraka 
mention yavaka as the name of a rice. Panini V.4.3 

mentions in the ganapdtha, yava vnhisnu, from which 
we get yavaka. The same gana also contains Jzrna 
tdlishu , from which we get Jlrnaka as a kind of rice, 
probably the same as jurna in Caraka, Sutra-sthana, 
XXVII. 1 8. 

(v) Sastikd (V. 1 .90). So called because it ripened 
in sixty days ; one of the best variety according to medical 
authorities ( Caraka , Sutra, XXVII. 13). 

(vi) Nlvdra (III. 3. 48), wild and inferior variety. 
Panini refers to a river called Devika (VII. 3.1) on 

which Patafijalai remarks that a special kind of rice 
was grown near the banks of the Devika called Ddvika- 
kula Sdli (III. 316)*. 

2. Pulses. Mudga (IV.4.25) ; Mdsa (V.1.7 ; V. 2.4) ; 
Kulattha (IV. 4.4., Dolichos uniflorus, given as an article to 
be eaten with food ( ' satnskdraka dravya). Caraka enu- 
merates kulattha among pulses ( Samtdhdnya , siitrasthana, 
XXVII. 26). 

3. Other Grains. Yava (barley, V.2.3.) ; Yavani (in- 
ferior kind of barley, IV. 1.49) ; Anu (V.2.4) a small grain 
(Panicum miliceum') which is the principal food of the 
poorer people in the Sindh-Sagar doab and other parts of 

T^T’fPT Also Sutra-sthana, XXVII.12, where the name is hay ana as 
in Panini, not hayanaka. 

*The Devika was the old name of river Deg flowing thtough 
Sialkot, Gujranwala and Sheikhupura districts (ancient Madra) . On 
its banks is still grown an excellent variety of rice, known to the 
modern Panjabi as the rice from Kamoke in Gujranwala and Muridke 
in Sheikhupura. I owe this information to Prof. Jagannatha of 
Lahore. Cf. J.U.P.H.S., Vol. XVII, Pt. II, pp. 76-79. 

F. 3 
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the Pufijab ; Gavedhuka 4 (IV.3. 136), Coix barbata, boiled 
with rice or barley in preparing gruel ; T/la V. 2.4 ; 7). 
B. Prepared Food ( 'Krtanna ). 

(x) Odana (TV.4.67.), boiled rice, also called bhakta 
(IV.4.100), must have been a favourite diet, since as 
many as sis varieties of rice are given in the AstadhydyJ. 
According to Panini some varieties were considered 
specially good for preparing bhakta (IV.4.100). Odana 
was either boiled alone in water, called udakodana 
or udodana (VI. 3. 60), or prepared in combination 
with meat (mams odana, VI.4.67). Vegetables and soups 
(6aka, supa, VI. 2. 128) seem to have been other ingre- 
dients eaten with boiled rice. Charaka giving a list 
of thirtyfive kinds of rice prescribes the use of 
ghrta, iaila , phala, mdsa , tila along with odana (Sutras- 
thana, XXVII.257). In India odana is most commonly 
eaten with supa of various pulses. According to the 
Mahaummaga Jataka 5 the food of a labourer consisted 
of bhatta from barley eaten with supa. According to 
Patahjali odana made a decent dish to feast Brahmanas 
(I.467) and friends (1. 182). Pie repeats several times 
the phrase, Vindhyo vardhitakam , (I. 327), comparing 
humorously the heap of rice served on a plate to Mount 
Vindhya. 

Bhasya. I. 220, Jikasca tandulah ksutpral'ighdtesamart- 
has tat samudayaica vardhitakam samartham. The sight of 
Vindhya vardhitaka is a phenomenon of daily occurrence 
in the eastern districts where rice is the staple food. 


4 Katyayana considered the reading of Gavedhuka in the Bilvadi 
gana (IV. 3. 136) as authentic (Bhasya II. 323). The same gana also 
contains godhiima and masiira. 

6 Cf. Mahaummaga Jataka, Vol. VI. p. 372 : mutthim muttim 
katva appasftpam yava-bhattam bhunjamdnam. Cf. also Jat Vol. I. p. 486 
describing a bhatta of inferior rice for poor men (tan dula — manassa 
bhattam). 
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(z) Yavagu (IV. 2. 13 6) Barley-gruel was a popular 
food like odana as can be gathered from its repeated men- 
tion in the illustrations to sutras. The Jatakas mention 
Ydgu as a popular food. Patanjali considered yavagu a 
liquid diet (Bhashya on VII. 3. 69). Panini specially men- 
tions the yavagu eaten in the Salva country ( Salvika 
Yavagu) which like the breed of Salva bulls enjoyed much 
wider reputation (IV. 2. 136 Go-yavagvodcci). The ancient 
Salva Janapada consisting of a confederacy of six mem- 
bers states most probably coincided with the vast ter- 
ritory stretching from Alwar to Jodhpur in Rajputana. 
People in these parts are still inordinately fond of eating 
gruel, which is of two kinds, viz., (1) laps l, that is sweet 
in taste and eaten by the rich, and (2) rdbari , that is 
saltish and prepared by the poor. Panini also mentions 
ushnika in sutra V. 2. 71 as a samina word, which 
according to Kasika was the name of a Yavagu of a very 
thin consistency. ( Alpdnna yavdgurusntkeiyucyate). In 
sutra III. 2. 34 Panini derives nakham-pacha , ‘ nail-scath- 
ing.’ Kasika connects nakhampacha with yavagu. We 
know from other sources that yavagu was of two 
kinds, peyd and vilepi. The peyd or thin variety was 
drunk like saktu dissolved in water, while vilepi or 
paste-like yavagu was licked with fingers of the hand. 
The ushnika in sutra V. 2.71 must be the peyd variety 
whereas the nakham-pacha kind of yavagu of sutra 
III. 2. 34 was vilepi which scotched the finger ends 
when eaten hot. 

(3) Yavaka (V.4.29). Patafijali throws welcome 
light on the preparation of yavaka. According to him 
yavaka was made first by pounding barley with pestle 
and mortar to remove the chaff, and then boiling the 
pearl-grains in water (or in milk with sugar added to 
it). Caraka rightly calls yavaka a steamed food 
(f?W Sutra-sthana, XXVII. 259). The Arthasastra 
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lays down that prepared yavaka must weigh twice the 
original quantity of barley given to the cook (Arth. 
Text. p. 95). 

(4) Pistaka (IV.3.147). Pista (IV.2.146) denoted 
the ground paste of any grain ; articles prepared by 
mixing pista were generally called pistamayam. Pistaka 
on the other hand was a special preparation, probably 
the cakes made of powdered rice. Sugruta counts 
pistaka. among prepared dishes (kr if anna varga) (Food 
by G. P. Majumdar, Indian Culture, I. 413). 

(5) Samyava (III. 3. 2 3). Kulluka explains satnyava as 
a sweet preparation made from ghria milk, gueja , and 
wheat-flour (Manu, V.7), almost the same as modern 
curmd. Susruta also includes it among confectioneries 
(Majumdar, ibid , p. 413). 

(6) Apupa (V.1.4) — sweet cakes of wheat flour 
and ghrta, a dainty confectionery prepared even now. 
The Kagika mentions oven-baked apupas (IV.2.16). 
The Candra Vfitti and the KaSika read abhyusa (variant 
abhyosa ) in the apupadi ganaP It must have been an 
ancient food since the Kamasutra also mentions 
abhyusa-kbadika as the name of a game in which boys 
and girls took part by eating the abhyusa together 
(Kamasutra, ch. IV.). 

(7) Saktu (VI.3.59). Saktu (groats) is a popular food 
all over north India. Panini mentions saktu mixed with 
water ( udakasaktu or udasaktu), but Patafijali mentions 
dadhisaktu i.e., groats with dadhi as the seasoning ingre- 
dient (1. 149 ; I. 1. 57). Bbrdstra or the frying-place 
(VI. 2. 82) was the place for preparing saktu. 


6 Also prithuka, boiled rice, crushed and dried ( ciduve ), cp. Kasika, 
guda-ptithukah, II. 1.35. 

Amara : Apakvam paulir-abhyushah , i.e. lialf-ripe corn fried in 

fire. 
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(8) Kulmdsa (V.2.83.). Panini mentions kulmdsa 
as a food which was ceremoniously eaten on a particular 
day in the year (tadasminnannam praye samjndydm, V.2.82). 
The particular full moon on account of its association 
with kulmdsa was known as kaulmast Vaur namdsl . 

What was kulmdsa ? In the Nirukta 7 kulmdsa is an 
inferior food, which is confirmed by the Chandogya 
Upanisad where the people of Ibhyagrama (richmen’s 
village) in Kurukshetra eat kulmdsa after the crops had 
been destroyed by hail storms (1. 10.2). The Kumdsa- 
phu]a jdtaka (No. 415) refers to it as the coarse diet of 
the poor (dalidda) workman which he could carry 
about in the form of balls or lump, and to which 
on account of his poverty he could not even add 
a little oil and jaggery ( atelam , alonikam ). 8 Kulmdsa 
thus appears to have been a coarse thick gruel of 
almost solid consistency prepared by stewing beans 9 
or maize, or any inferior grain in covered vessel 
with a little water ( appodaka ) and adding also guda 
and fat if one could afford. Yavaka was different 
from kulmdsa in that it was first pounded in a 
mortar (thus made aulfikhala , Bhasya, II, 307) and 
then boiled like the latter. Caraka also - considers 
kulmdsa as a svinna-bhaksya steamed food, heavy to digest 


7 'IFRITI'T Nil - . I.4. Dr. Sarup renders it as 

soul* gruel (Cf. Amara, kulmdsa yavaka : later Kosas add Kanjika 
yavaka. Also Vedic Index where the meaning of sour-gruel is 
accepted. 

8 Jat. III. 406 ; on p. 408 sukkhaja alonikaya ca . . kummasapindiya. 

The commentary explains sukkhdya nlsmhdya, and alonikaya as phdnita 
virahitaya, adding that alonika meant nippha nitatta, absence of 
jaggery. 


8 Kasika (also Candra) includes kulmdsa in the gudadi group (IV.4. 
103) and illustrates it as ffpT, he., ij-pT pulses suitable for 

making kulmdsa. Cakrapani on Caraka, sutrasthana, XXVII. 260, 
explains kulmdsa as yavapistam us nodakasiktam isatsvlnnam apuplkr 
tafn kulmdsamdhuh . 
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and dry in effect (Sutra-sthana, XXVII. 2 59). The 
kaulmast tithi of Panini most probably coincided with the 
full moon day of Caitra when some kind of kindred 
perparation forms the ceremonial food. Katyayana refers 
to the vatakim day which must be the same as the 
full moon day of Karttika when cakes of masha paste 
(patakas) are eaten as a matter of ceremony. 

(9) Palala (VI. 2.128). A sweetmeat made of pounded 
sesamum and sugar or guda, as illustrated by Ka^ika, 
gudena misratU palalam guda-palalam (VI. 2. 128) and tila- 
palalam , i.e. the palala food made from tila (VI. 2. 135) 
Its modern equivalent is tilakuta. 

C. Sweets. Panini mentions the following sweets : — 

(i) Madhu , honey from which is derived the general 
term madhura (V. 2.107) denoting all confectioneries. 
Honey prepared by the common bee is referred to as 
ksauclra (IV. 3. no) treated as a sajiijna word. 

(ii) Guda (IV.4.103), molasses, a universal product 
from sugar-cane juice in Indian villages. Pan ini’s phrase 
‘ excellent for making guda ’ (gude sadhu ) refers to some 
special variety of sugar-cane yielding better quality of 
guda. Even now this consideration prevails with the 
farmers at the time of selecting sugar-cane seed for 
the next crop. Panini refers to vast sugar-cane planta- 
tions as Iksu-vam (VIII. 4.5.). 

(iii) Phanita , implied as a counter-example in sutra 
VII.2.18 which mentions phanta Phanita denotes in- 
spissated juice of sugarcane boiled down to thick con- 
sistency, a preparation now called rdb in which crystallisa- 
tion sets in after some time of boiling. 

(iv) Sarkara, granulated sugar prepared from sugarcane. 

D. Milk Products , called gavya and payasya (IV. 3. 160). 
The Ashtadhyayi mentions curds, milk and butter-milk 
■(IV, 2. 1 8) as occupying an important place in the pre- 
paration of food articles. 
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Dadhipayasi (II .4. 14) was an equivalent of modern 
dudha-dahi. Pba nta is given in Sutra VII. 2. 18 in the 
sense of 4 made without an effort ’ ( anayasa ). The 
KaSika understands it as a 4 a hot decoction,’ but the 
epithet anayasa points to the old meaning in the Sata- 
patha Brahma na (III. 1.3. 8), viz., creamy butter produced 
fresh ( ’ayatayama ) as opposed to ghrta. A new classical 
word, haiyamgavma (Panini V. 2. 23) had come into use, 
quivalent to navanlta or butter produced by churning curds 
from the previous day’s milk, a practice universally 
followed in the rural ghee industry. 

Panini has an interesting Sutra Panam dete (VIII.4.9) 
which apart from its grammatical interest (i.e., cerebralisa- 
tion) acquaints us with the fact that different countries 
derived their names from the favourite drinks of their 
people. Of the four illustrations on this the first cited 
by the Kagika and repeated in the Candra vritti (VI. 4.109) 
refers to the people of the U^inara country as being fond 
of drinking milk (Kslrapdna U s Inara h). The informa- 
tion seems to be grounded in fact. Usinara or the ancient 
5 sibi Janapada had its capital at Shorkot near the left 
bank of the lower Chenab, and roughly corresponded 
with parts of Jhang, Multan and Montogomery districts 
famous for their breed of cows. 

The Mahdb'hdrata mentions mathita (whey) as a 
favourite drink of the people in Vahlka country, and 
Patafijali refers to mathitika shop-keepers selling mathita 
(III. 328, mathitam panyam-asya mathitika h). 

E. Vegetables and Fruits. Among auxiliary articles 
of food Panini refers to taka (leafy vegetables), cooked 
vegetables ( bhajl , IV. 1.42 ; also called srand in sutra 
IV.4.67), soups {supa VI.2.128) which must have been 
prepared from pulses like mudga and mdsa. Mention 
is also made of the practice of munching with food such 
digestive roots as radish and ginger called XJpadariita 
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(III. 4. 47). Among fruits mango ( dmravana , VITI.4.5) 

and Jambu (rose-apple, IV. 3. 165) are mentioned. 

Generally the name of the tree was also the name 
of the fruit (IV. 3. 163, Phaleluk ). 

Cooking and other customs. Cooking is called pakti 
(III. 3 .95). Frying-pans were used for cooking (ttkha, 
ukhya, IV. 2. 1 7). The process of roasting on spikes on 
referred to as duld-karoti (V.4.65) and articles so roasted 
were known as duly a (IV.2.17). The commentators in 
both the sutras understand this process to apply only to 
meat. Panini explicitly refers to maths a in sntra IV. 4. 67. 
Kautilya also mentions shops of meat-sellers ( pakva - 
mdmsika , p. 144). They must be preparing sulya articles 
of food. 

The cooks in the time of Panini derived their desig- 
nations from two factors, firstly from their skill in pre- 
paring particular dishes, and secondly from the quantity 
which they were capable of cooking. The first point 
is referred to in VI. 2. 129, in which the names of various 
classes of cooks are presumed, as deva-suda and bhctjl - 
sftda , i.e., cooks attached to temples and persons who 
were expert in the cooking of vegetables. 10 

The practice of designating cooks on the basis 
of their capacity to cook a particlular measure or 
quantity of food is referred to in sutra V.1.52. 

V'rfir) This may have been a criterion to determine their 
wages and worth for employment in domestic and army 
kitchens. Panini himself speaks of those who were 
capable of cooking an adhaka, acita or patra measure and 
therefore distinguished as stre^Pr, 3 t#RfPr and qiwr respec- 
tively (V.1.53). Katyayana in a special varttika refers 
to the cooking of drona- measure from which a female 
competent to cook so much was known as draunl or 

10 Cf. Artha. Text, p. 239, referring to siida and bhakshakara 
rendered as sauce-maker and sweetmeat-maker, respectively. The 
fCa&ka understands DevasMa and Bhdjisuda as place names. 
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drauniki (V.1.52; IL352). Provision is also made for 
deriving names of cooks on the basis of cooking even 
higher weights, i.e. dvyadbakl dvyadhakiki , dvyadhakJnd 
(Part. II. 35 2 ; V.1.54). The popularity of these epithets 

is seen from another rule in which Panini gives as many 
as four variant forms for designating one who could cook 
a couple of kulija measure, e.g., feffofwr, fefffivRrr, fef 
(V.1.55). 

The same principle held good in the case of uten- 
sils which were named from the quantity that they could 
contain ( sambhavati , V.1.52) as prdsthika, kaudavika, khd- 
rtka , or that could be cooked in them ( [Parsmdne 
pacah, III. 2. 3 3). The custom served a practical need 
in the economy of village life. At the time of 
communal feasts bigger utensils and jars are borrowed 
from other families both for cooking and for storage, 
and then it is found convenient to refer to those vessels 
by such names. 

Customary food payments. The information furnished by 
the following sutra is of special interest : fwfcPT 

IV.4.66. It teaches that the affix thak comes after the 
name of a food in the sense of ‘ to whom this is to be 
given daily by virtue of an appointed custom:’ 

The word niyukta is vital to the discussion. It 
comes from niyoga, which according to Patanjali denoted 
an obligatory act or payment in respect of another 
person partaking of the nature of a debt. 11 For example, 
if one had engaged a servant for a pdna a day, the pana 
was a niyukta charge the payment of which at the end 
of the day was obligatory, and not optional. We must 
imagine those circumstances in which an article of food 


xx yad-yasya niyogatab karyam-rnam tasya tadbhavati. (Bhasya 

I. 391 ; in the course of an explanation of the varttika on sutra 

II. 1.43). 
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can become due in a like manner. We read in th.' 
Arthagastra of bhak ta-karmakaras , i.e., servants engaged 
on the stipulation of receiving daily food. In the 
actual village economy there has always existed a custom 
of giving a portion of the mid-day meal to certain domes- 
tic servants and menials, like the scavenger and the 
water-carrier, etc. Their daily wages in respect of the 
services rendered by them to the various families con- 
sist only of food articles which they are required to col- 
lect in the course of the day from the number of houses 
served. The village Brahmana also by virtue of his 
privileged position as Purohita gets a portion called 
agrafana , which is no doubt referred to in the illustration 
dgrabhojanika ( agre bbojnam asn/ai nijukta?}/ dtjate ) cited 
by the Kagika. In this case the members of the family 
cannot partake of their food unless the agrabhojana has 
been set apart. The point to remember is that the giving 
of nijukta bbaksas is neither of the nature of alms (bbiksd) 
nor depends on option, its payment is an obligatory 
charge. Panini’s own examples of obligatory food pay- 
ments ( nijukta bbaksas ) are cooked vegetables (/rand), 
meat and boiled rice (mdmsa, odana, IV.4.67) and bhakta 
(IV.4.68). A servant whose daily apportioned share 
consisted of only vegetables was fra nika, or frdniki 
in the case of a female, and so for meat mdrhsika , for 
rice odanika , and for bhakta bhaktika, the last correspond- 
ing to bhakta-karmakara of Kautilya receiving daily full 
meal. But the question arises how could vegetables, 
etc. singly make a complete (dfitambhava. III. 2.45) food 
for a servant who received vegetables or meat, only from 
one house. The reply is that the same person would 
be a frd nika in respect of one family, odanika in respect of 
a second, and dpiipika in respect of a third. For example a 
female (udabart) agreed to take vegetables from one house, 
soup from another, meat and rice from a third and so on, 
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and thus she earned her complete meal. If she served a 
confectioner ( dpupika ) she would naturally receive an 
apupa a day as her payment for work, and with refer- 
ence to that particular house she would be called dpupiki , 
i.e., a female receiving an apupa every day. 

Such an arrangement alone could have been respon- 
sible for the origin of different designations of servants 
based on the names of the different articles of food of 
niyukta share. This is a living institution in north Indian 
villages up to this time where cash payment is practicall 
unknown for domestic and menial service rendered. 

Invitations. Panini distinguishes between two kinds 
of invitations to dinner, viz., nim antra na and amantrana 
(III. 3.161). According to Patanjali the former is an 
invitation to partake of havya and kavya foods, the 
acceptance of which is obligatory on the invited Brah- 
mana, and refusal would entail sin. Amantrana on the 
other hand is a friendly invitation and therefore optional 
{a mantra ne kdma-cdrah, II. 165). 

Among food habits . reference is made to fasting 
(prat a, III. 1. 21), satiety ( suhita , IL2.11) and gluttony 
( audarika , V.2.67, ghasmara, admara , III. 2. 160). 

Taverns and drinks. Urban culture is reflected through 
several institutions, as shops offering meat and rice 
{mdthsaudana ), confectioners (dpupika, IV. 4.5 1), theatrical 
shows (preiksd, IV. 2. Bo), and performances by various 
artists (Jilpins) like the instrumentalist ( vddaka ) musician 
gdyana, III. 1. 147), and dancer ( nartaka , III. 1. 145) ; but 
none of them so typically represents the climax of 
fashionable society as the vintners’ iSaund.ika., IV.3.76) 
shop or the drinking booth. There is enough material 
in the Ashtadhyayx to show that not only did people 
enjoy themselves with indigenous introxicating liquors of 
various kinds, but that they were using costly wines 
imported from distant places. 
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The following words denote the names of persons 
and places involved in the production and trade of liquor : 

Sunfcka — Drinking-booth (IV. 3. 76). 

Sait ndika - — -Vintner do. 

Asuti — Distillery (V. 2.1 12). 

Asnfivala — Disdller do. 

These are new classical words unknown in the old 
Brahmana and Aranyaka literature. Intoxicating liqucf 
is called madya (III.1.100) and liquors in general sura 
(II.4.25). Of special interest is Panini’s mention of the 
maireya and ka ip fay ana drinks discussed below. 

Maireya. Maireya was a kind of favourite intoxicat- 
ing drink. The word is unknown in the Brahma net 
and Aranyaka literature, which suggests its introduc- 
tion in the post-Vedic period. The Buddha, however, 
found the use of maireya so common that in order to 
rescue people from its baneful effects he prescribed an 
injuction against it. We are indebted to Panini for 
raising an important discussion about the accentuation 
of the word maireya , and this has incidentally preserved 
some valuable facts about the nature of this drink. 

In the sixth book of the Ashtadhyayi occurs the 
following sutra : smith ffTh (VI. 2. 70) ‘ The first syllable of 
the word preceding maireya. gets the acute when it denotes 
the ingredient of the same.’ It implies that the word maireya 
enters into a compound with words denoting its ingredients, 
and in such compounds the ingredient-denoting word is 
acute on the first syllable. 

Leaving the particular grammatical point aside, 
we infer from the sutra that Panini had a knowledge of 
the ingredients {afigafii) of maireya liquor. It is not 
possible to understand the rule properly without having 
a knowledge of these constituents. Naturally there- 
fore an enquiry into the mixing parts of this drink 
becomes our. first objective. 
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The Arthagatra enumerates six varieties of liquor, 
viz., medaka, prasannd , asava, arishta, maireya and madhu 
(ArthaSastra Text, p. 120). Fortunately for us the full 
recipe of maireya is also given by Kautilya : 

WZ'iffcsRt PJJTcffaPT: 

O "O ♦ 

>o 

(Arth. Text. p. 120). 

‘ Prepare a decoction of mesasrngi bark, mix it with jag- 
gery and add the powder of long pepper ( pippali ) and 
black pepper ( marled ) ; to it the powder of trip bald may 
be added optionally, — this is the recipe of maireya .’ 

In the above recipe mesasringi, pippali , marica and 
triphald belong to one group and guc[a to the other. Fur- 
ther light on this division is thrown by the two illustra- 
tions given on Panini’s sutra by the Kasika : 

jr kAr: 1 Tpr 1 

•o o 

Both these examples refer only to the sweetening contr-'t 
of maireya , viz., gupa and madhu , and obviously according 
to Panini’s intention as implied in the sutra, the word 
afigani refers only to the sweetening ingredients and not 
to the ausadhi contents used in the preparation of maireya , 
like me$ajrngl and others. It may be rightly inferred that 
the ausadhi contents of maireya must have remained 
somewhat constant, whereas the sweetening contents could 
be changed from guda to madhu or to sarkara , etc. The 
naming of maireya would thus depend not on the constant 
ingredients, but on the sweetening parts subject to change 
(cf. Kasika. tpftt m 1) 

For example the customer ordering his maireya drink from 
the master of the booth would not say : Please give me 
mesadrfigp-maireya or triphalamaireya, but would express 
his desire for a variety in taste by ordering at different 
times for gudamaireya , madhumaireya , Sarkara maireya, 
phdnitamaireya and iksurasa maireya, etc. 

The above varieties of madburararga mixed with the 
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decoction of the bark of mesafrngt and other specified 
herbs, must have produced a correspondingly low or 
high quality of drink. Caraka tells us that maireja was 
primarily a madhura wine, a drink sweet in taste. 
The choice of an inferior condiment like guda and 
phdnita , or of a superior one like refined sugar made all 
the difference in the quality, taste and price of the 
maireja drink. The aristrocratic customer in the tavern 
would order superior grade of wine, and in the case of 
maireja this emphasis would fall naturally on the first 
part of the compound, i.e., on the word denoting the 
sweetening constituent and hence the acute accent on it. 

The Arthagastra mentions guda as a mixture of 
maireja in the recipe quoted above. It agrees with 
the example gudamaireja of the Kdsikd. The other 
example madhumaireja, i.e., maireja prepared by mixing 
honey lacks confirmation from the above statement in the 
Arthagastra. The question arises as to whether we are 
on good authority in assuming that other sweetening 
ingredients besides guda were also added to maireja. 

The answer to this is in the affirmative. In the 
chapter relating to the duties of the Superintendent of 
Royal Storehouse, Kautilya gives directions for the 
' storage of liquids tasting astringent : 

¥ff«rr- 

frrc *TTf*FF: qT’WiffRr ti^prarcr: 

o •o 


(Arth. Text, p. 94). 

‘ Mixture made by combining any one of the substances, 
such as the juice of sugar-cane, jaggery, honey, raw 
granulated sugar, the essence of the fruits of jambu 
and jack tree, — with the decoction of mesadrftga (a kind 
of plant) and of long pepper should be stocked. To 
this the following may also be added if desired viz., 
cirbhita, cucumber, sugar-cane, mango fruit and the 
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fruit of myrobalam. This mixture should be either one 
month or six months, or a year old. 12 This cons- 
titutes the dukta-varga .’ 

Although in this context Kautilya does not actually 
use the name maireya for the liquid recommended for 
stocking in the royal store-house, the recipe leaves no 
doubt that high class maireya was intended. The ausadhi 
contents are the same, viz., the decoction of mesadrfigl 
and pippali (ynarica is left out as of minor importance) ; 
in the optional group in place of triphald alone, we have 
greater variety in ‘amalaka , dmraphala, urvdruka and 
iksu-kd nd/i. In the enumeration of the sweet contents 
in place of guda alone we have six varieties, of which 
madhu is also one. We can now understand the example 
madhu-maireya given in the Kagika on Panini, VI. z. 70, 
since honey like guc\a was also an afiga or constituent from 
which the particular variety of maireya derived its name ; 
we may also imagine that both guda maireya and madhu- 
maireya were legitimate, and for the matter of that, 
ancient illustrations to Panini’ s rule. The plural number 
of the Paninian word angdni also stands justified from 
its reference to as many as seven varieties of sweetening 
ingredients mixed with maireya, viz. molasses {guda) 
honey ( 'madhu ), sugar {darkard ), sugar-cane juice ( iksu-rasa ), 
thickened pastry ( phdnita ) and sugar of jackfruit ( panasa ) 
and rose-apple (Jdmbava). 

K.dpiddyana. The name of the second important- 
drink is Kdpifdyam referred to in sutra IV. 2. 99 : — 

Kapisydh shphak. 

Kapidayam and Kdpisdyam derived in the sense of 
‘ produced there ’ refer to the wine and grape exported 


12 1 understand mdsika, etc., not in the sense of ‘to last for a month, 
or six months, or a year,' but as ‘so much old* (i.e. not bhavi but 
bhUta, cf. P2nini V. 1.80) since old wines were preferred. 
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from Kapigi. Kapi^I 13 is even today the home of the 
grape. In ancient days an excellent quality of raisin 
wine was manufactured in KapiSI region and widely 
exported. 14 We are again indebted to Kautilya for 
supplying the clue to the name KapiSayana : £ The juice 
of grapes is termed madhu. Its own native place is the 
commentary on such of its various forms as Kdpisdyana 
and Hdrahuraka .’ (Arth. Trans, p.153). Obviously 
there were two varieties of the grape wine, the Kdpisd- 
yana produced in the region round Kapigi in north 
Afghanistan and the Hdrahuraka in the south in the 
valley of the Harahvaiti 15 or Helmand. The black raisins 
are still called harahura, and it is possible that the 
Kdpi Hayana or northern variety of wine was made from 
the green and Hdrahuraka or Gandhara wine from 
the black grapes. 

Kautilya’s sentence, tasya svadefo vydkhydnam Kdpi- 
ddyanam , supplies the needed commentary on Panini’s 
Kdpisdyana which must have been the name of the reputed 
wines from that region. That KapiSi was an emporium 
for this class of drinks is also proved by the recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries at this place of numerous glass flasks, 
fishshaped wine jars and drinking cups which were used in 
the wine trade until many centuries after Panini. (Cf. 
Excavations at Begram by Dr. Hackin). 

Kasdyas. Panini also refers to names of Kasdyas, 
or decoctions (VI. 2. 10, Adbvaryu-kasdyayor Jdtau ) of which 


13 Kapi£i is ancient Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband 
and Panjshir rivers. An inscription in KharosthI characters recent- 
ly found there settles the ancient site of the place. (Dr. Sten Konow, 
KharosthI Ins. on a Belgram Bas-relief Ep. Ind. XXII, pl.n). 

14 Cf. Bindusara requisitioning raisin wine from Antiochos in the 
jrd century B.C. 

16 Harahvaiti (Avestan), Harahuvati (O. Persian) San. Sarasvatl, 
also called HaraqBaiti (Cf. CH. I. p. 326). It is the modern Hel mand 
(V edic Index, II. 434, footnote to Sarasvatl). 
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the Kasika gives several examples. The dauvarika-kasaya , 
must have been an intoxicating drink of mild effect 
specially prepared for the duavarika or the chamberlain 
officer, mentioned in Panini (VII. 3.4) and also in 
Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 247), whose duties imposed on 
him the restriction to indulge only in the mildest kinds 
of drinks. 

Besides the above names, the Ganapatha of V.4.3 
(supported both by Kagika and Candra) includes kalika 
and avadatika as names of special liquors. Kalika must 
be the same as kalika surd in Kautilya (Arth. Text. p. 119) 
and avadaika might be but another name for sveta- 
sura of the Arthagatra p. 121, which was also called 
prasanna (cf. Kalika on V. 4. 14). Katyayana refers to 
lidhu in a varttika on II. 2.8. 

Distillation. In the distillery (dsuti, V.2.112), ingre- 
dients were first prepared into a ferment (ki nva ) ; and when 
fermentation had advanced to the requisite stage, they 
were termed asavya (III. 1.126), literally ‘that of which 
the distillation has become imminent ’ ( dvafyaka ). The 
sediment or refuge (, kalka ) left after distillation was termed 
vintya (III.1.117), a technical word in the vintner’s voca- 
bulary, literally meaning that ‘ which is fit for removal.’ 
According to Kautilya women and children could be 
employed for removing the sura-kinva , or fermented dregs 
(Arth. Text p. 121). 

Another expression originating in the language of 
the drinking booth' was kane-hatya ( pibati ) regularised in 
sutra I.4.66, which corresponds to the English phrase 
‘drinking to the lees.’ 




SO-CALLED GEOGRAPHICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL 
EVIDENCE TO THE MAHABHARATA PROBLEM 

By P. R. Chidambara Iyer 

Mr. V. B. Athavale, Professor, Nasik College, has con- 
tributed a series of articles to the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute , in which he claims to have brought in some 
new Geographical, or what I would prefer to call seismolo- 
gical, as well as Astronomical evidence to prove what he 
conceives to be the date of the Bharata War and the Gita. 
As an astronomer with 20 years’ past connection, in no mean 
capacity, with an institution like the Kodaikanal Observatory , I 
became naturally interested in both the classes of evidence. 
On going through the author’s citations and arguments, 
however, I felt that I would be failing in my duty, if I 
allowed the several misconceptions to pass current in a 
responsible journal in which the articles have found publicity. 

On page 204, Vo. I Pt.2, Mr. Athavale says : — 

“ (x) if the description of the earth disturbances on 
a vast scale be true we may expect a (?) simultaneous and 
similar effects in the same latitudes. For instance, the lati- 
tude of Delhi is 30 and that of Basra is the same. (2) 
But Basra being near the sea due to the earth disturbance a 
big sea wave is sure to rise and produce a deluge in the plane 
tract, the effect being similar to that at Dwaraka.” 

It cannot be surmised how and wherefrom the author 
got the notion that places in the same latitudes are simul- 
taneously and similarly affected by earthquake disturbances 
in any one place. So far as is known, there is nothing in 
seismology to support this assumption. It is well known 
that earthquake waves have a three-dimensional propagation 
in all directions from the origin or focus inside the 
earth and that even very moderate shocks are recorded 
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by seismographs all over the world owing to the disturbances 
reaching and affecting the instruments. The class of large 
waves, known as free waves, which travel along the surface 
of the earth and which do all the damage in an earthquake 
also travel in all directions outward with reference to the 
epicentre, a point or area vertically above the focus. It 
cannot even be said that the disturbances travel more 
easily or quickly in the direction of latitudes than along 
other directions. In the face of these facts, when the author 
later on, page 207, says, “ It can also be shown that Mexico 
in America in the same latitude as Dwaraka had also been 
disturbed simultaneously,” he is certainly spinning out 
a fairy tale and not presenting any arguments based on the 
known facts and laws of science. The only explanation for 
this misconception seems to be that the author, from con- 
stantly seeing in the school maps the surface of the globe 
marked by latitudes and latitudinal zones of climates, etc., 
has, probably, erroneously imagined that the interior of 
the earth has also got stratified in latitudinal belts of 
homogeneous structure and that therefore disturoances 
starting in one belt travel more easily along the same belt 
than in other directions. 

Now coming to the statement marked (2) in the para- 
graph quoted above, if every earthquake were to produce a 
huge sea wave, then humanity would have long ago ceased 
to live, or would not have begun to live at all, in coastal 
towns. But, luckily, the author’s idea is chimerical. Only 
when an earthquake originates at the bottom of the sea and 
a subsidence or uplift of a considerable area of the sea floor 
takes place, thereby displacing a huge volume of water above 
it, does a seismic sea-wave or a tidal wave, as it is popularly 
called, arise of the magnitude to produce disaster on coastal 
towns and low lying regions beyond. But according to the 
author, “ the epicentre of the earthquake must have been 
in the part of the Himalayas near Hastinapur.” Then 
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where is the question of a sea wave to destroy Dwaraka and 
much less to produce the Biblical flood ? 

With regard to the flood itself. If the Mahdbhdrata is 
the authority for the Hastinapura earthquake, the Holy Bible 
is no less the authority for the flood. Genesis, chapters 
6, 7, and 8 give all the information about it. I find that 
there is not even the remotest hint of an earthquake as the 
cause of the flood. God did not say “ I will shake the earth 
to its very foundations and raise the waters of the deep which 
will swallow up the whole land and destroy man and all 
created beings.” On the other hand what the Lord did say 
was “ I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights ; and every living substance that I have made 
will I destroy from off the face of the earth.” And Genesis 
continues “ And the rain was upon the earth forty days and 
forty nights.” So it was all a fresh-water business, and true 
to this the 8 feet thick deposit on which Mr. Athavale relies 
so much is laid by fresh-water and not by sea-water. 

It is clear that the Lord even in such a wrathful mood did 
not think of producing an earthquake. The Babylonian 
tablet which the author quotes also confirms this. For it 
reads “ Six days and nights raged wind, deluge and storm 
over the earth. When the seventh day arrived the storm 
ceased. Hedges and fields had become like marshes . . ” 

So evidently the cause of the Biblical flood was purely 
meteorological and not seismic at all. It is strange that the 
author, discarding the purport of the authorities he himself 
cites, goes on making assertions suited to his own fancy. 

As for the fate of Dwaraka, it is well known that the 
Cutch region is constantly subject to tectonic forces. 

For example, on page 60, 'Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Benn, we 
find stated that “ the irregular tilting of a wide tract of 
country was caused by the earthquake of June 16, 1819, ill 

in Cutch ; the country to the north was uplifted twenty 
feet, while to the south the land sank ten feet,” In a 
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similar way, the land on which Dwaraka stood might have 
gone down causing the town to be deluged by the sea. 
It is fantastic to seek to establish a connection between this 
and the Biblical flood. 

In his paper entitled “ The Exact Date of the Kuru War” 
Vol. III, Pt.i, the author claims to have clinched the date 
of the War by means of astronomy. For this purpose, 
however, he has, as the very opening sentence shows, put 
his entire reliance on two dubious factors, namely his own 
distortion or convenient misunderstanding of a plain and 
unmistakable statement in the Epic and the mention of a 
comet in Pusya. I shall take the comet first. 

How many comets were there ? In the verse 

3$ R'SJf fqtJf q^qrfir | 

qfcrrfoiT l| Bhisma 2-20 

Vyasa says that every day he was seeing the sun, at setting 
and rising, surrounded by comets. In the 'Kdmdyana we 
have a graphic description of a day-light comet in 
Tfeirawl 2^$ So there is no mistaking for 

anything else;. Then we have the direct mention of a 
fearful comet occupying Pusya. In the line iff: 

verse 16, the- phrase 0^ <rr^s is 
taken by some to be indicative of a comet. So how 
many comets are we to understand by all these referen- 
ces ? Even ignoring those seen near the sun at sunrise 
and sunset as being faint objects, there, must be two 
bright and fearful comets, one in Pusya and the other 
in Jyestha. The author himself has noted these two 
references. But since two comets are inconvenient to him, 
he says in footnote 13, page 21, that the first gives the 
position of the star in the head, and the second gives the 
extent of the tail, of the comet. He has bypassed the situa- 
tion by fusing the two into one comet, and, the angular 
distance between Pusya and Jyestha being nearly 120 
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degrees 1 , he ‘ proves ’ that the comet was very big. 
Unluckily, however, he has thereby committed himself to a 
very palpable absurdity. 

In the months Agvina and Krttika, the sun must be 
somewhere in the signs Virgo to Scorpio. It has evidently 
not occurred to the author that the tail of a comet has the 
peculiar idiosyncracy of always pointing away from the sun. 
So with the sun in that position it is not possible for any 
comet to extend between Pusya and Jyestha. If the head or 
nucleus be in Pusya, the tail has to be in the opposite direc- 
tion through the'signs Gemini and Taurus, and if the nucleus 
be in Jyestha, the tail must lie along Sagittarius and beyond. 
Astronomers know this from actual observations and 
those of the general public who have seen the last apparition 
of Halley’s Comet in 1910 can easily recall to their minds 
how the enormous tail used to extend away from the sun, 
both when approaching it and receding from it. But Mr. 
Athavale has ‘ proved ’ that this comet of the Mahdbharata 
lay with its nucleus in Pusya and the tail extending towards 
the sun and past it to Jyestha in the celestial sphere. 

Granting, however, that the Mahdbharata does refer to a 
real comet, it might have been any great periodic comet or a 
new one of parabolic or hyperbolic orbit which appears only 
once never to return again. But the author insists on identi- 
fying it with Halley’s Comet. For this he adopts 77 years 
as its period and makes it a question of simple arithmetic 
to find its year and the (whatever it means) place of appear- 
ance, in face of the fact that to a professional astronomer 
the calculation of a comet’s orbit is a ticklish job. How 
difficult and uncertain it is can be seen from the remarks 
of Prof. R.A. Sampson, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, in 
the section Astronomy in An Outline of Modern Knowledge, 

1 From old observations of Halley’s Comet published in the 1910 
issues of Nature, I find that the maximum length, observed, of the tail 
of the Comet was only 43 degrees. But this itself is enormous, as it 
will cover a sign and a half of the zodiac or half the distance between 
the zenith and horizon. 



Gollancz, page 118. He says “The most famous 2 of all 
the comets is Halley’s, which recedes considerably beyond 
the orbit of Neptune , and revolves in a period of about 
75 years, a period that varies according to chance encounters 
with the planets. Its return cannot be identified to a matter 
of five years without taking account of such perturbations.” 
And yet the author takes the interval between 1910 and 
3016 and divides it by 77 and says that the comet is visible ! 

In order to £ prove ’ the fall of meteors and fireballs 
mentioned in the Mahabhdrata , the author makes such a 
glib statement as this : page 21, “ When the earth is passing 
through the tail of a comet, the meteor showers occur. 
This coincidence corroborates the correctness of the state- 
ment.” I regret to remark that the temerity of such a state- 
ment is surpassed only by the ignorance it betrays. He 
has assumed that every time a comet, or at least Halley’s 
comet, appears, it is the inevitable business of the earth 
to pass through its tail and that it is a comet’s tail that 
drops down to the earth meteors and meteoric swarms. It 
is only just a probability that in April 1910 the earth was 
momentarily involved in the tail of Halley’s comet, but even 
then the tail is such a tenuous affair that it could not have 
penetrated even the rarified upper layers of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Any book on astronomy will show that meteors 
cannot originate from such a gaseous thing as a comet’s tail. 

I may now turn to the author’s view of the two eclipses 
at 13 day’s interval. While the statement in the Epic is 
clear and everyone of the workers has understood it to mean 


that an Amavasya took place on the 13th day with a solai 
eclipse, the author contends that only the bright fortnight 
and never the dark can be as short as 13 days, and that 
13 day eclipses are always in the first half of the month 
and never in the second. For this assertion, he gives a 

2 In the sense that it received the greatest scientific attention and 
not that it was the biggest or most spectacular. 
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fallacious reason. He argues that the moon attains 180° 
from the sun sooner than when it overtakes the sun to 
Amavasya. On this score he should not have misinterpre- 
ted the text to mean that it was the solar eclipse of 
Alvina Amavasya that was followed in 13 days by the 
lunar eclipse of Kartika full moon. For since the sun 
and moon are moving in the same direction in the celestial 
sphere, it is the relative motion of the moon with respect 
to the sun that makes the fortnights. Theoretically the 
two fortnights must be equal, since to create or annihilate 
a difference of 180 0 in longitude it must take the moon an 
equal amount of time, the mean motion of the moon minus 
the mean motion of the sun being constant year after year. 
But actually there is a difference in the fortnights, owing 
to the fact that neither the sun nor the moon moves through 
all parts of their orbits at any constant rate. As the two, 
however, form a cyclical system, it is impossible for this 
difference to be always on one side. It must be equally 
balanced between the two fortnights. In order to show 
how this operates, I have worked out from the Indian Ephe- 
meris of L. D. S. Villai the lengths of the bright and dark 
fortnights of the Kartika month for 1 3 years beginning at 
random with the year 869 A.D. The values are shown 
below : 


A.D. Year. Days in 

Days in A.D. Year. Days in 

Days in 


Br. 

dark 


Br. 

dark 


half. 

half. 


half. 

half. 

869 

15.28 

14.18 
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The same values are also graphically represented in the 
accompanying diagram. It is interesting to see how the 
difference in the fortnights goes on manifesting first on one 
side and then on the other, by gradual transition, with an 
obvious 5 -year cycle. In the year 3016 B.C., which is the 
year of the War according to Mr. Athavale, the first fort- 
night of the Kartika month has 14.759 days and the second 
14.643 days, against his own thesis of shorter first half. 

The Saros period is not a sure guide to fix the appear- 
ance of eclipses in past years or future, especially when the 
period of time involved is in thousands of years. The 
author says that by working backwards by the Saros rule, 
he tried to find out the year in which the two eclipses sepa- 
rated by 13 days should occur in October and in the third 
millenium which he got by his much vaunted Geographical 
evidence. He also gives a simple rule, page 25, to find out 
whether a solar eclipse occurs or not in any particular 
year. Not only he but other workers also rely on this. 
Eclipses of course do occur for a long time at the 
indicated periods, but the question is whether they 
will occur in India. No eclipse will occur at the same 
place and time at any subsequent appearances. There 
is a slow change in solar eclipses by virtue of which 
they work round the earth like the thread of a screw 
from one pole of the earth to the other, the whole period 
taking about 1200 years. Every 54 years they appear 
in nearly the same longitudes but then they are either in a 
higher or lower latitude according to the direction in which 
they are progressing. For instance the total solar eclipse of 
1734 which appeared in India right across the peninsula 
from Bombay to Madras provinces, appeared at the next 
occurrence near the Himalayas in 1788, in central Asia in 
1842 and in northern Siberia in 1896, that is, in a period of 
162 years. To place reliance on this method for finding but 
an eclipse which occurred or not in 3016 B.C. is mere moon- 
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shine. Besides a check on the position of Rahu in that year 
makes it impossible for the eclipses to occur in Alvina or 
Kartika. The longitude of Rahu in 3102 B.C. the begin- 
ning of Kali Yuga was 201.6952 degrees according to the 
Indian Bmphemeris page 335. Even a rough calculation will 
show that in 3016 B.C. it will be in the sign Kumbha, but 
on the Kartika Paurnamasl day its longitude was actually 
26.16 degrees in Kumbha. This settles the question of 
the eclipse in Alvina or Kartika, as I hope Prof. Athavale 
will see, much better or more directly than his Saros 
method. 


DO THE REFERENCES TO THE YAV ANA INVASION 
OF INDIA FOUND IN THE YUGAPURANA, PATAN- 
JALI’S MAHABHASYA AND THE MALAVIKA- 
GNIMITR A FORM THE EVIDENCE OF ONE SINGLE 

EVENT ? 

By N. N. Ghosh 

This paper is focussed on the suggestion made by certain 
scholars that the reference in the Malavikagnimitra to the 
5unga-Yavana battle on the bank of the Sindhu provides 
supplementary evidence to that in the Yuga Parana and 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya of the same event, namely, the 
Yavana invasion of India in the time of Pusyamitra 
3unga ending in the siege of Pataliputra in the first phase 
and in the battle of the Sindhu in the next under the 
same leader. 1 This paper purposes to show that the 
Yavana invasion mentioned in the Yuga Parana and 
the Mahabhasya which ended in the siege of Pataliputra 
was a different event and separated by a long period of 
time from the Yavana battle on the bank of the Sindhu, 
that the two battles were fought under separate Yavana 
leaders and that the references in the Yuga Parana and the 
Mahabhasya cannot be mixed up with that in the Kalidasa’s 
drama as the evidence of one common event.. References 
of the Yavana wars in India in the second century B.C. 
during the reign of Pusyamitra £unga are found in the 
Greek writings of the first century B.C. and first century 
A.D. as well as in the Indian literatures of the second and 
first century B.C. and in the Sanskrit drama Malavikdgnmitra 


1 Rapson, CHI, Vol. I, p. 544 and p. 551 ; Ray Chaudhuri, PHAI, 
3rd Edition, p. 259, p. 267. 
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about whose date scholars differ between the first century 
B.C. and fifth century A.D . 2 

TIk* Greek writers give prominence to two names- 
Dcmctrius and Menander — among the conquerors of Indian 
kingdoms. But the Indian literatures do not name the 
Yavana leader or leaders who made Indian conquests. 

The earliest reference is made in Patanjali’s Mabdbhdsya 
(zoo B.C.) : Arunad Yavano Sdkeiam, Arnnad Yavano Madbya- 
w'ikdm. That is, the Bactrian Greeks were besieging Saketa 
(Ayodhya) and Madhya mika (Chittor). 

Patafijali was a contemporary of Pusyamitra Sunga. 
There is a passage in the Mabdbhdsya which states — iha Pusya- 
nritraih Yajayamah : “ here we perform the sacrifices for 
Pusyamitra.” The use of the present tense to denote an 
action which has been begun but not finished shows that the 
author of the passage was a contemporary of Pusyamitra 
for whom he was officiating in the sacrifice. A passage 
in the Yuga Pur a na of the Gdrgt S ambit a (y. 1st. Century 
B.C.) refers to the Yavana invasion of Saketa, Pancala 
and Mathura and the siege of Pataliputra. The passage 
is as follows : Tatah Sdketamdkramya Pancdlanmatburdm 
tathd , Yavanah dustavikrdntdh prapsyanti Kmitmadhtajam: 

“ Having invaded saketa (Ayodhya), Pancala and Mathura 
the Yavana (Chief) will reach Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra).” 
The names of the places, arranged according to the poetic 
flow, are not evidently in geographical order, as I shall 
show later.' The two lines following the above passage 
indicate that there was a siege of Pataliputra and a fierce 
battle under the mud walls of the city 3 . A subsequent 


2 Among the scholars who claim the earlier date [xoo B.C.] are 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya and Rajabali Pandey. The most prominent 
among those who argued for the later date [400-500 A JD.] is Mm, 
V. V. Mirashi. ' 

3 Jayaswal, JBORS, 1928, 
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passage 4 in the Yuga Para na further shows that the Greeks 
had ultimately to withdraw from the Middle India 5 because 
there broke out a terrible civil war among themselves in 
their home province. 6 

There is no doubt that the Yavanas referred to here 
are the Bactrian Greeks. A study of the history of the 
Bactrian Greeks confirms the truth of the traditions pre- 
served in the Indian literatures referred to above. The 
Greek Satrap of Bactria, Diodotus I, revolted from his 
master, the Greek Emperor of Syria about 250 B.C. 
Since then Bactria remained an independent Greek monarchy 
and defied the power of the Seleucid empire of Syria, 
although the house of Diodotus was replaced in Bactria 
by the house of Euthydemos who killed Diodotus II, son 
of Diodotus I, about the last quarter of the third century 
B.C. By 208 B.C. Antiochus III, the Seleucid monarch of 
Syria, made a determined attempt to recover the lost pro- 
vince of Bactria which he invaded, and ultimately came 
to terms with Euthydemos, recognising the latter’s inde- 
pendence and accepting his friendship which was further 
cemented by giving his daughter in marriage to Euthyde- 
mos’ son Demetrius. 

Immediately following the treaty with Euthydemos, 
Antiochus led an invasion to India. Passing down the 
Kabul valley he found himself in the territory of an Indian 
raja ruling a kingdom in the country west of the Indus. 
The Greeks call him Sophagasenos, (Subhagasena). The 
name indicates that he may have descended from the line 
of Vlrasena who, according to Taranatha (History of Bud- 
dhism, trans. Shiefner, pp. 481) founded an independent 
western line of the Maurya family, ruling in Gandhara, 
perhaps during the reign of Samprati. (C.H.I. Vol. I, pp. 512). 

4 Lines 40-44. ;. 7- rhT'd-yd foT.T .‘ V -;A ' -h 

5 Madhyde/e na sthdsyanti yavand yuddhadurmadah. 

* Atmacakrotthitam ghoram yuddbam. 
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The invasion yielded no tangible result except a renewal of 
the traditional friendship between the two houses of the 
Seleucids and the Mauryas. At any rate, Antiochus was 
in no mood to emulate the Indian adventure of Alexander 
the Great and hurried back to Mesopatomia to meet fresh 
dangers nearer home. 

Euthydemos took full advantage of his treaty with 
Antiochus and of the lessons of the latter’s Indian expedi- 
tion, which having passed unresisted through the former 
territories of the Maurya empire up to the Indus revealed 
the weakness of the Indian resistance that could be offered 
against a properly equipped army. So, the policy of the 
Greek conquest of India initiated by Alexander, and later 
emulated with ill success by Seleucos Nikator and Antio- 
chus III, was taken up by Euthydemos. He pushed the 
frontiers of the Bactrian kingdom southwards until they 
included the whole of southern Afghanistan. From 
this vantage position, he cast his longing eyes towards the 
land of the five rivers and probably ventured the execution 
of his ambitious design not before 197 B.C., when Antio- 
chus was hopelessly involved in the meshes of the anti- 
Roman policy which ultimately proved his ruin. His Indian 
expedition was undoubtedly left in the hands of his son, 
Demetrius, who had already proved his worth in 206 B.C. 
when he successfully negotiated a treaty with Antiochus 
on behalf of his father and married a Seleucid princess. He 
is described by the Greek writers as ‘a comely youth’ 
whose qualities impressed Antiochus. He must have been 
in 206 at least 17 or 18 years old. So in 197 B.C. he was 
a full grown young man of 26 or 27 years. Demetrius and 
Menander are often bracketed by Greek writers as the con- 
querors of India (Strabo XI, 516). But Demetrius was no 
doubt the elder contemporary of Menander who survived 
the former by at about ten to fifteen years (Infra). The 
romantic career of Demetrius has survived in Chaucher’s 
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picturesque description of the c grete Emetreus, the King of 
India/ Demetrius must have made himself the master 
of the Upper Indus Valley and Central Punjab during his 
father’s life time and fixed his capital at Sagala (Sialkot) 
which he named Euthjdemia in honour of his father. The 
death of his father Euthydemos in 190 B.C. occasioned an 
interruption in his Indian career. He went back to Bactria 
to be crowned king at the age of 33 or 34. He could not 
leave Bactria immediately after his accession to the throne 
and had to suspend his Indian compaigns for some years. 
He left his eldest son Euthydemos II as his sub-king in 
Bactria and appointed his second son Demetrius II, as his 
satrap to rule the country between the Hindukush and the 
Indus (Tarn, p. 137). 7 

It is during this final phase of his campaigns in India 
that he penetrated into the heart of the country as far as 
Pataliputra referred to in the GargbSamhita cited above. 
The route indicated in the passage is confirmed by Patafi- 
jali’s Mahabhasya. It is by way of Chittor, (Rajputana), 
Mathura and Pancala (Western U.P.) and Ayodhya 
(Eastern U.P.) to Pataliputra. He must have taken the 
lower Indus route to reach India. The country of the 
Sauvlras in Sind was first conquered by him. He founded 
a town there and called it Demetnas after his own name, 
since he was the king now after his father’s death. A 
scholian (Weber, Indische Studien, p. 50) to the gramma- 
rian Patafijali (p.146) mentions a town Dattamitri among 
the Sauvlras and says it was founded by Dattamitra, who 
is named in the Mahdbhdrata as king of the Yavanas and 
Sauv/ras. A Nasik cave inscription (Ep. Ind., VIII, 1905- 
6, p. 90 ; Ind. Hist. Quart. IV, 1928, p. 743) also refers 
to the existence of the town of Dattamitri in Sind. There is 
thus no doubt that Demetrius, characteristic of the Greek 


? Greeks in Bactria and India by W. W. Tarn. 
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conquerors, founded this polios to signalise his victory and 
also to keep his communications with the rear safe. The 
region of the Upper Indus was already secure under the rule 
of one of his brothers or sons. The fact that he called this 
hew Greek polios in Sind after his own name shows that 
this new conquest took place after his father’s death and 
his own accession. There is thus no doubt that in his 
second and final Indian venture he made Demetrias (Sind) 
his starting place for further penetration into the heart of 
India which ultimately led to the siege of Pataliputra referred 
to in the Indian literature which wonderfully corroborates 
and supplements the Greek accounts of Indian conquests 
by Demetrius and Menander. 

The Greek writers unfortunately do not name the 
places that Demetrius and Menander conquered in India, 
how far they entered, and what places they passed through. 
That information is obtained from the Indian literatures. 
Demetrius, as argued above, must have started from 

Demetrias (Sind) and as the geography of the country will 
show, he had to cross the desert of Rajputana to come 
straight to Madhyamika (Chittor). From there he moved 
up, perhaps following the course of the Carmanvatl 
(Cambal) which flows within 100 miles of Madhyamika to 
reach Mathura on the right bank of the Yamuna. From 
Mathura he crossed the Yamuna to reach the Paficala 

country. From this point he must have followed the 

course of the Ganges towards the south for some distance 
and taken the easterly route to reach Saketa (Ayodhya) 
and then a southern turn to reach Pataliputra. Unfor- 

tunately neither the Indian sources nor the Greek sources 
name the leader of the Yavana invasion of Pataliputra. But 
a combined study of the two sources leaves little doubt as to 
the possibility of Demetrius being the leader. 

The invasion of Pataliputra must have been timed at 
a moment when prospects of success were most favourable. 
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He became king of Bactria in 190 B.C. when his father 
died. It must have taken a few years — 3 or 4 years' at the 
least — before he could leave Bactria after making satisfac- 
tory arrangements for its governance and that of the Paro- 
panisadae. His conquests of Sind and the foundation of 
a Greek Polis there to make the headquarters for further 
operations into the interior of the country again must have 
taken considerable time. His conquest of Madhyamika 
(Nagari, near chittor) was not an easy task, in as much as he 
had to fight a most warlike people, the Sibis who inhabitated 
that country. It was followed by the conquest of Mathura 
where he must have consolidated his rule, probably putting 
a general at its head. All these again must have taken a 
year or two in the least. At Mathura he must have watched 
the political situation in Pataliputra when the coupdetai 
was successfully carried out by Pusyamitra Sunga in 184 
B.C. and timed his march to the imperial city through 
Panacala and Ayodhya referred to in the Yuga Vurana and 
the Mah&bhasya. 

According to the Greek sources the leader may be 
either Demetrius or Menander both of whom have been 
bracketed together as the conquerors of India. It is, 
therefore, not a matter of surprise that many European and 
Indian scholars have differed as to who was the leader of 
the Yavana forces fighting against Pusyamitra. Dr. Bhan- 
darkar (Ind. Ant. 1911, p. 114) holds that the siege of 
Pataliputra was led by Demetrius. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, 
holds the same view and says that “ Menander could not 
have been the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pusyamitra 
Sunga. It is Demetrius who should be identified with 
the Yayana invader referred to by Patanjali and Kalidasa, 
one of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitra ” 

( P.H.A.I . , 3rd. Ed. p. 267.) Tarn seems to favour Menander 
as the leader of the Yavana forces invading Pataliputra. 
Prof. Rapson, like Dr. Ray Chaudhuri, mixes up the refer- 
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ences in the Yuga Parana and Patafijali with that of the 
Malavikagnimitra as evidence of the same war with the Sunga 
forces, but differs from Dr. Ray Chaudhuri by ascribing the 
leadership of the Yavana forces to Menander. 8 I do not 
subscribe to the view that Menander led the Yavana forces 
which having passed through Madhyamika, Mathura, Pan- 
cala and Ayodhya besieged Patalipurta. The mistake of 
those writers who hold this view is primarily due to the 
mixing up of the references of the Yuga Parana and the 
Mahabhasya with that in the Malavikagnimitra. The earliest 
date of the siege of Pataliputra by the Yavana forces cannot 
be fixed before 184 B.C. w r hen Pusyamitra Sunga ascended 
the throne. Demetrius was then in his full manhood, 
40 or 41 years old. Even though in his second Indian 
expedition, Menander and his brother Apollodotus accom- 
panied him as his lieutenants, it is more than improbable 
that he should have left the supreme task of invading the 
imperial capital in the hand of one of his younger and less- 
experienced captains, instead of leading the forces himself. 
Apollodotus was probably put in charge of the Greek Polis 
of Demetrias, 9 also of Madhyamika (near Chittor) from where 
he may have taken the south-westernly road to conquer 
Broach (the Barygaza of the Periplus ) where large numbers 
of his coins are reported to have been seen in circulation 
by the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea in the 
first century A.D., although that region including Saurastra 
had already passed into the hands of the Sakas in the first 
century B.C. Manander, likewise, may have accompanied 
Demetrius in his north-easterly march from Madhyamika 
to Mathura. It may be that sometime elapsed between 
the conquest of Mathura (if effected earlier than 184 B.C.) 
and the expedition to Pataliputra. If so, like a good 

8 CHI, V ol. I, p. 544, and p. 551. 

9 Numismatic evidence shows that at a later date he must have 
been transferred to rule the Upper Indus region from Puskalavatl. 
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general he must have timed it with the great Brahmana 
revolution and the coupdetat led by Pusyamitra Sunga, before 
the latter should have time to consolidate his position on 
the throne, and when the feelings of the Buddhist subjects 
of the Maurya rulers were still running high against the 
usurpation of the Brahmana sendpati. This leads to the 
strong presumption, I repeat, that the invasion could not 
have been much after 184 B.C. This is an important con- 
sideration which cannot be lightly dismissed, in connection 
with the correct finding of the leadership of the Yavana for- 
ces of the expedition. 1 shall show later that the Yavana 
war on the bank of the Sindhu referred to in the Mdlavt- 
kagnimitra could not have taken place in 184 B.C. This re- 
ference speaks of a second war under a different leadership, 
when Pusyamitra was an old man celebrating his ASvamedha 
sacrifice, perhaps a second one, and when Demetrius was 
long dead and gone. 

There is no doubt that Menander played an equally, 
if not more, important part in the Indo-Greek history of 
India, but that part he played after Demetrius I and his 
immediate successors died or got killed in action against 
Eucratides, and after the latter conquered the dominions 
of the house of Euthydemos in Bactria, Kabul valley and 
in both western and eastern Gandhara (Puskalavati 
and TaksaSila). Eucratides took Bactria in C. 168 or 
167 B.C. and supplanted the house of Euthydemos by his 
own. The fight of Demetrius I against the usurper must 
have been a long and bitter one in which he, his two sons 
and a brother were killed. 

There are numismatic evidences that Euthydemos II, the 
eldest son of Demetrius I and his sub-king of Bactria, died 
young. His coins show a very youthful potrait. Demetrius 
II, his second son, former governor of the Paropanisadae re- 
placed his brother as his father’s sub-king of Bactria and was 
ruling the country when Eucratides attacked it in 168 or 167 


I 
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B.C. (Tarn, p. 157 and p. 166), and was probably killed in 
the early phase of the war. Agathocles, the youngest son 
of Demetrius I, was evidently ruling the Paropanisadae 
from Kapisa, when Eucratides, after crossing the Hindu- 
Kuga, attacked and took the city. Agathocles must have 
met his death, as all his coins issued from Kapisa show a 
young head, and Eucratides square bronze bilingual Kapisa 
coins replaced them. (E. J. Rapson, JRAS 1905, p. 783, 
No. 1). That Apollodotus, brother of Demetrius I, ruled 
Gandhara is evident from the type of his coins. His silver 
coins bear the types, £ Elephant-Indian bull. 5 The elephant 
and the bull are common emblems in Indian mythology 
and are associated with the deities worshipped by various 
sects. The bull, as a numismatic emblem, is particularly 
associated with coins issued from the city of Puskalavati 
(Carsadda) in the Peshawar District. ( C.H.I . vol. I, p.557). 
Eucratides had restruck a large number of such Gandhara 
coins of Apollodotus (BMC, p. XXXV). This shows 
that he conquered Appolodotus 5 kingdom of Gandhara 
and in the fight Apollodotus probably died about 163 or 
162 B.C. which is about the date when Demetrius .1 also 
died. 10 

This left only Menander among the companions of 
Demetrius to continue the fight against Eucratides. tie 
was ruling the small territories east of the Jhelum as the 
representative of the house of Euthydemos. That the 
Indian conquests of Eucratides and his house were con- 
fined to Gandhara and did not extend beyond the western 
bank of Jhelum is clear. The coins of Eucratides or his 
son Heliocles who succeeded him do not indicate their 
rule in the central and southern Punjab. This shows that 
Menander had successfully resisted Eucratides and his 
house. The relationship between Menander and Demetrius I 

10 Tarn, p. 216, CHI. Vol. I pp. 447, and 457. 
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is not definitely known. But that it was a close one 
is cleat. If Tarn is to be believed Menander was 
his brother-in-law, having married Agathocleia, the 
youngest sister of Demetrius. He was born in a village 
called Kalasi in the Alasandadvi pa 11 (Alexandria-under-the 
Caucasus), the ruins of which have been discovered near 
Charikar, between the Panjshir and Kabul river. 12 According 
to Tarn he was a commoner and was not a Euthydemid 
by birth (Tarn, p. 124). If so, he must have been a man of 
uncommon merit, and having joined the army of Euthy- 
demos, rose to the rank of a general by the time Demetrius 
invaded India. After the death of Demetrius and other 
direct heirs to the Euthydemos line, he probably legalised 
his position as the head of the Euthydemid family by marry- 
ing Agathocleia, and assumed the royal title. He is un- 
doubtedly to be identified with the Millnda of the Buddhist 
book, who ruled his kingdom from Sagala (Sialkot). His 
dominions in the east undoubtedly included Mathura. The 
passage in the Yugapurana which states that the Yavanas 
had ultimately to leave the Middle country on account of a 
severe fratricidal war among themselves evidently refers in 
the first instance to Demetrius — Eucratides war in which 
Demetrius lost his life about 162 B.C. and to the loss of all 
the Greek possessions of the MadhyadeSa except Mathura. 
Menander who was probably a general governing Mathura 
was put in charge also of the Central and Eastern Punjab 
which Demetrius had ruled himself from the capital of his 
Indian empire — Euthydemia (Sialkot) before leaving to meet 
Eucratides in Bactria. Menander’s association with Mathura 
is a long one — first probably, as I have already suggested 
above, as its Governor under Demetrius and then as the 
Greek king of the Central and Eastern Punjab. The dis- 


11 Milindapaftha, p. 126. 

12 CHI ■ Vol. p. I 550. 
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cover}' a of large number of his coins and a hoard of 96 
fresh coins of his son Strato I in Mathura undoubtedly 
shows that Mathura remained a part of Menander’s 
dominions till the time of his son. This is an important 
fact which will help us to identify the river Sindhu on the 
banks of which a Yavana battle was fought as referred to 
in the Malavikagnimitra. 

There is both numismatic and literary evidence that 
Menander was a Buddhist. The use of symbol of eight- 
spoked wheel 13 on one of his bronze issues of coins proves 
his adherence to Buddhism. In the Milindapdnha we find 
that he became a convert to Buddhism after a protracted 
discussion with the Buddhist Thera Nagasena, and after 
his doubts were satisfactorily removed. A convinced con- 
vert generally becomes a jealous upholder of his faith. His 
court became the resort of Buddhist monks whom he 
sheltered from the persecution of Pusyamitra &unga. 
Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, bears clear testimony to 
this fact. This is borne out by a passage in the Divyavadana 
(of much earlier date) that Pusyamitra £unga issued a pro- 
clamation, setting a price of one hundred dmaras on each 
head of a Sramana living in Sakala. I have shown else- 
where 14 vhat Pusyamitra Sunga as the head of the Brahmana 
reaction against the Buddhist rule of the Mauryas and the 
leader of the successful coupdetat which installed the Brah- 
mana Sunga rule in Magadha had as a matter of logical se- 
quence of events to follow a vigorous anti-Buddhist policy. 
Under this historical background it is not possible to dismiss 
the testimony of Taranatha and the Divyavadana as mere 
baseless traditions. 


13 Tam however, does not believe it and thinks that the ‘wheel’ 
is the symbol of fftjacakravartu 

14 Vide my article in B. C. Law Memorial VoL I ‘ Did Pusya- 

mitra Suftga persecute the Buddhists?’. ■ ''pM . . 
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Under this background it is possible to understand 
Menander’s Indian policy vis-a-vis Pusyamitra £unga in 
clear perspective. The growing empire of the 6ungas 
bunted on Menander’s eastern outpost of Mathura from 
Pancala in the north and VidiSa in the south. This was the 
political motive of his conflict with the Suhgas. Added 
to this was his religious affiliation which rallied round his 
banner the Buddhist elements against the Sunga rule. He 
challenged Pusyamitra’ s imperial claim when the latter was 
preparing to perform a horse sacrifice, and the imperial 
forces „ guarding the sacrificial horse were camping some- 
where in Central India above Vidiga and below Mathura. 
The challenge was well-timed. It was as a resistence to the 
Agvamedha bound to invoke the enthusiasm of the Buddhist 
adherents. The nearness of the imperial forces to Mathura, 
where a strong Greek force always resided, gave him a 
strategic advantage which he was bound to utilise. Ac- 
cording to the Malavikagpimitra, the battle took place on 
the bank of the Sindhu in which the Yavana force was 
defeated. A close view of the map of that part of the 
country will show that the reference in the drama as to the 
battle ground was correct. 15 The highroad from Mathura 
down the bank of the Yamuna met at a point, about a hun- 
dred miles below the city, where the river Sindhu branched 
off from the Yamuna as its tributary to flow southward 
into Central India. There is no doubt that the Yavana 
force issuing out of Mathura followed this high-road and 
met the $unga army somewhere on the bank of the Sindhu. 

Now I come back to my original thesis that the Yavana 
war referred to in the Malavikagnimitra and the Yavana 
war referred to in the Yuga-purd na and by Patafijali are two 
different events, independent of each other and separated 

16 The view of the scholars who identify the Sindhu with the 
Indus is unacceptable. Vide I.H.D., 1925 ; Journal U.P. Hist . Society, 
July 1941. 

F.S ; , " fk • 
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by a considerable time. The Yavana invasion of Pataliputra 
through Madhyamika, Mathura, Pancala and Ayodhya as re- 
ferred to in the Yugapurana and Patanjali’s Mahabhdsya took 
place when Demetrius was alive and Pusyamitra had just sat 
on the throne {supra pp. 51-52). The Yavana war on the 
river Sindhu took place when Pusyamitra 3 unga was an 
old man, having had a grandson of sufficient age to be 
able to command the imperial forces guarding his sacrificial 
horse. Again, it is highly inconsistent that Pusyamitra 
should celebrate a horse sacrifice to substantiate his claim 
to suzerainty of the Middle India, referred to in the drama, 
at a time when even the neighbouring countries of Saketa 
and Pancala were in the Greek hands and Pataliputra itself 
was besieged, as referred to in the Yugapurana. 

Patanjali’s use of the present tense in his reference 
to the performance of a sacrifice for Pusyamitra and the 
imperfect tense in his reference to the siege of Madhya- 
mika and Ayodhya no doubt proves that the two events 
were almost contemporary and occurred during his life 
time. Patanjali’s reference to the siege of Madhyamika 
and Saketa certainly corroborates the evidence of the Yuga- 
purana regarding the events which ultimately ended with 
the siege of Pataliputra, and if the sacrifice mentioned 
in the Mahabhdsya was a contemporary event, as probably 

is, it must have been performed by Pusyamitra, either in 
celebration of the relief of Pataliputra from the Yavana 
attack, or as a. royal act of the revival of Brahmanical sac- 
rifices, or both, but never as a claim to suzerainty of the 
Middle India. That claim could only be advanced after 
he had recovered most of the lost provinces in the U.P. 
and Central India and built up an empire and consolidated 

it. The evacuation of the MadhyadeSa except Mathura 
by the Yavanas on account of civil war among 
themselves must have considerably helped Pusyamitra- 
in his task of empire building. A considerable time 
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must have elapsed between the earlier Yavana movement 
through Madhyamika, Mathura, Pancala and Ayodhya end- 
ing in the siege of Pataliputra and now", when another Yavana 
battle was fought on the bank of the Sindhu on the occasion 
of his horse sacrifice. This was perhaps his second 
Agvamedha, after Patanjali was probably dead. For, 
if he was alive, he would probably have made use of this 
important historic event to illustrate a grammatical rule. 
He made frequent use of current historical events for this 
purpose. An independent piece of evidence, the Ayojdhya 
inscription (Ep, Ind. XX, pp. 54-58), though indirect, lends 
valuable support to this conclusion. The inscription 
contains this significant passage : £ kosaladhipena dvircts- 

vadmedhayajinah senapateh Pusyamfrasya.’ This shows that 
he performed at least two horse sacrifices, the first one as 
I showed above, as an act of revival of Brahmanism after his 
accession to the throne and the relief of Pataliputa from 
the siege of the Yavanas under Demetrius, and the second 
one to uphold his claim to suzerainty of the Madhyadega in 
the evening of his life, probably a few years before his death. 

Therefore, it is clear that the sacrifice mentioned by 
Patanjali and that mentioned by Kalidasa do not refer 
to one Yavana war. There were two Yavana wars under 
two different Yavana leaders — one under the walls of 
Pataliputra and the other on the bank of the Sindhu, each 
separated by a long period of time. 

The leader of the first Pusyamitra-Yavana war, I have 
shown, was Demetrius. But he was dead and gone when the 
second Pusyamitra-Yavana battle on the river Sindhu was 
fought. The Yavana leader of this war was undoubtedly 
Menander or one of his generals. 

Two circumstances point to the personal leadership 
of Menander himself. First, Menander was alive then. 
Pusyamitra died in C. 148 B.C., and the horse-sacrifice was, 
ipso facto, held earlier than this date. The battle on the 
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bank of the Sindhu was in connection with this sacrifice 
and was fought still earlier. So the event of the battle may 
be reasonably put 2 or 3 years before his death. Menander’s 
death, according to Tam’s calculation based on Greek 
records on which he is an authority, took place about 150- 
145 B.C. (Tarn, p. 226). It cannot be said either that he 
had become a very old man when he died, and as such was 
incapable of leading an army. The fact that his son, Strato 
I, was a minor when his father died, points to the fact that 
Menander had not reached a very old age. His latest 
coins show the head of a middle-aged man 16 . Secondly, 
Menander, as a Buddhist, knew that his personal command 
of the army would invoke the enthusiasm of the Buddhist 
adherents and effect a rally round his flag in his crusade 
against Brahmanism and Brahmanic rule. This well-known 
war strategy he was not likely to ignore. 



MUGHAL REVENUE IN 1680 A.D. 

By Dasharatha Sharma 

In a Rajasthani manuscript belonging to my library, I find 
the following interesting entry : — 

“ Now begins an account of the Imperial Provinces. 
There are 21 subas, 169 sarkdrs, 4187 mahals. Their total 
revenue comes to 8,49,17,000 dams. As the provinces of 
Kandhar is no longer in the Empire, the' number of the 
present subas is 20.” 

A little further the copyist notes that his facts had been 
copied in V. 1883 (1826 A.D.) from an account-book of 
Mohta Ramsinghjl, and that originally these had been 
taken down from an Imperial account-book of V. 1737 
(1680 A.D.). 

As the figures given by nim are likely to be of consider- 
able use to students of Mughal History, I reproduce them 
here, with a few remarks of mine m the footnote*. 


Subas. 

Sarkdrs 

Mahals 

Dams 

Jahanabad 

12 

229 

74,45,00,000 

Akbarabad Agra 

H 

268 

96,23,90,095 

Lahore 

7 

O 

O 

eyr\ 

87 > 4 L 95 >° 0 - 

Kabul 

1 .. 

35 

12,35,06,000 

Multan 

4 

92 

23,35,30,000 

Malwa Ujjain 

11 

251 

35,75,40,000 

KhandeSa 

4 

no 

40,88,90,000 

Deccan 

3 

80 

52,87,20,000 

Berar 

10 

191 

49,72,61,000 

Teligana Ramgarha 

2 

42 

2,00,00,000 

Teligana DeSa 

1 

43 

2,58,50,000 

Illahabas 

16 

260 

37,38,35,000 
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Subas 

Sarkars 

Mahals 

Dams 

Ajmer 

7 

Z1Z 


54,21,10,000 

Behar 

8 

233 


$7,48,55,000 

Orissa 

XI 

218 


46,29,90,000 

Ayodhya 

5 

190 


26,48,55,000 

Thatta 

5 

54 


9,23,90,000 

Ahmedabad 

*9 

193 


46,29,90,000 

Bengala 

27 

1x27 


94,00,00,000 

KaSmjr 

1 

46 


23,02,60,000 

Kandhara (which 

is 




not now within 

the 




Empire) 

1 

3 


7,97.00,000 

After totalling the 

revenue of the 

Subas as 8,49,35,17,000 

dams which he reduced to Rs. 

21,23, 

> 57 : 

,925 at the rale of 

40 dams per rupee, tb 

l Ms. goes on 

to 

state that a more 

accurate totaJ is 8,78, 3 

3 . °95 

darns 

or 

Rs. 21,95,83,902. 

Then follow the 

following details 

about the Ajmer 


Province, 

“Ajmer has 8 sarkars, 233 parganas and a revenue of 
63,28,63,650 dams which would mean Rs. 1,58,21,581 at 
the rate of 40 dams to a rupee. 1 

“Sarkar Ajmer has 29 parganas with a revenue of 


ti 

,70,35,262 dams or Rs. 

29,25,881-8-0. 



1. 

Havel I Ajmer 

1,00,42,000 dams or Rs. 

2,51,046 

2... 

Pargaia Arain 

45,00,000 „ „ 


1,12,500 

3 - 

„ Kishangatha 

20,00,000 ,, ,, 


50,000 

4 - 

, Bandar Sidhri 2 

10,00,000 „ „ 

>9 

25,000 

5 - 

„ Sallmabad 

16,00,000 „ „ 

yy / 

40,000 

6. 

„ Ambei 

x 6,00,000 „ „ 

: \\ 

40,000 

7 

„ Mozabad 

27,00,000 „ „ 

: yy 

67,500 


1 Curiously enough this account differs from that given above 
where the number of sarkars is given as 7, the parganas zzz, and the 
revenue as 54,21,10,000 dams. Actually the sarkars enumerated come 
only to 7 ; so the previous account is probably the more reliable of 
the two. 

2 Ain-i-Akbars has Bandhan Sandarl, 
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8. .Pargand PhagI 

34,00,000 

ddm otRs.. 8< 000 

9 - 

33 

Bhairamn 

25,00,000 

. 33 33 

„ 62,500 

10. 

■ ' yy 

Jhak 

12,00,000 

>3 33 

„ 30,000 

11. 

>3 ■■ 

Devgaon 

23,65,000 

33 33 

,, 59 » 1 2 5 

12. 

■ ■ 99 

Khaval 

21,41,121 

33 33 

„ 53,5 5 3 

13. 

' 33 

Parbatsar 

30,46,200 

' . 33 3 3 

„ 76,155 

14. 

55 

Tosina 

25,06,312 

>3 :»> 

„ 62,657/8 

15. 

33 

Bhanay 

44,05,000 

3 3 ' 53 

„ 1,10,125 

16. 

93 

Masuda 

19,20,000 

33 33 

„ 48,000 

I 7 * 

33 

Kharba 

6,60,000 

33 3 3 

„ 16,500 

18. 

33 

Bhairuda 

7,00,000 

33 33 

„ T 7,500 

19. 

33 

Bahala 

12,00,000 

>3 33 

„ 30,000 

20. 

33 

Kekri 

42,60,000 

33 >3 

,, 1,06,500 

21. 

33 

Sarwar 

40,00,000 

3 3 3 3 

„ r, 00, 000 

22. 

33 

Raj garb 

14,30,000 

33 : 3 

» 35,750 

23. 

3 3 

Jojawar of 






Rana Raj singh 

19,00,000 

33 33 

,, 47 , 5 oo 

2 4. 

33 

Sambhar 

2,48,00,000 

33 33 

„ 6,20,000 

25. 

33 

Jobner 

15,15,000 

33 33 

» 37,875 

26. 

33 

Marot 

65,96,000 

33 35 

„ 1,64,900 

27. 

33 

Narana 

55,16,000 

33 33 

„ 1,37,900 

28. 

33 

Rasulpur 

14,00,000 

33 33 

„ 3 5 ,000 

29. 

33 

Harsor 

16,86,000 

33 33 

„ -42,150 

30. 

3 3 

Sanghan 

3,40,000 

33 53 

„ 8,500 


30. Parganas including 11, 70,35,262 dams „ „ Rs. 29,85,881-8 

Ajmer Haveli 


“ Sarkdr Ranthambhor of the Ajmer subd has 81 3 par- 
ganas with a revenue of 24,14,09,000 dams, i.e., Rs. 60,35,250. 
The rekb (perhaps the actual sum payable in the Imperial 
Treasury) was Rs. 60,35,225. 

1. Pargand Haveli 3,00,000 „ „ „ 7,500 

2. „ Khilacpur 20,00,000 „ „ „ 50,000 

3 The number of parganas actually enumerated is 71. So the 
copyist should have put here 71 instead of 81. 
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3 . Pargand Khirani 

1 5 ,00,000 dams or Rs . 3 7, 5 00 

4 - „ 

Etawah 

1,16,00,000 „ 

► 33 

290,000 

5 - „ 

Jaitpur 

14,00,000 „ „ 

33 

35,000 

6- 

Bhagwantgafha 29,50,000 „ „ 

33 

73 . 75 ° 

7 - » 

Balapa 

10,00,000 „ „ 

55 

25,000 

8. „ 

Alanpur 

30,00,000 „ „ 

55 

75,000 

9 - » 

Bhadalab- 

Kundo 4 

46,00,000 ,, „ 

55 

115,000 

10. „ 

Varan 

150,00,000 „ „ 

55 

375,000 

11. „ 

Isiampur 

20,000® „ „ 

53 

5,000 

12. „ 

Anand 

470,000 ,. „ 

33 

n, 75 ° 

13 - » 

Vanahata 

30,00,000 „ ,, 

33 

75,000 

l 4 - » 

Chats u 

1,32,00,000 „ „ 

33 

330,000 

15 - » 

Malpura 

1,20,00,000 „ „ 

33 

300,000 

16. „ 

Nainva 

75,00,000 „ „ 

33 

187,500 

17 - „ 

Nivai 

3,00,000® „ „ 

33 

75,000 

18. „ 

Malarna 

1 ,00,40,000 „ „ 

33 

2,51,000 

19 - » 

Baroda - 

6,00, ooo 7 „ „ 

33 

1,50,000 

20. „ 

Toda Nagar 

70,00,000 „ „ 

33 

1,75,000 

21 • ,, 

chal 

1,09,00,000 „ „ 

33 

2,72,500 

22. „ 

Bhura Paha? 

3,30,000 „ „ 

33 

8,250 

23* „ 

Phusoda 

Chhahan 

11,70,000 „ „ 

>3 

29,250 

24. , 

19,80,000 „ „ 

33 

49,500 

25 - „ 

Delawafa 

10,00,000 „ „ 

3 3 

25,000 

26. „ 

Khairabad 

3,20,000 „ „ 

33 

8,000 

27 - » 

Khandar 

24,00,000 „ „ 

33 

6o,ooo 

28. „ 

Loharwara 

8,20,000 „ „ 

33 

20, j 00 

29- » 

Bundi 8 

80,00,000 „ „ 

33 

2,00,000 


Most probably the same as Bhadtaon of the Ain-i-Akbarh 
° T he copyist appears to have missed out one zero. 

* Here again the copyist seems to have been at fault. 

7 Ibid. 

8 With this is added the note that Bundi has 360 villages with 

the revenue of Rs. 350,000. 6 
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30. 

Pargana Patan 9 

O 

O 

O 

*\ 

O 

O 

O 

W 

dams or Rs. 

1,00,000 

31. 

33 , 

Lakhera 10 

10,00,000 

33 

33 

■V 33 

2 j, 000 

32. 

33 

Khatkar 11 

4.0,00,000 

>3 

33 

' *>3 

1,00,000 

33 - 


Balana 

10,00,000 

33 

3 3 

33 

25,000 

34. 

' 33 

Kota 

120,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

300,000 

35 - 

» 

Palayata 

34,00,000 

3 > 

3 3 

>3 .. 

85,000 

36. 

3 3 

Ivumbhala 

16,00,000 

**3 

33 

33 

40,000 

37 - 

33 

Atevan 12 

40,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

100,000 

38. 

>3 

Unayata 

37,30,000 

73 

33 

33 

93,250 

39 - 

33 

Autaroda 

54,30,000 

77 

33 

3 3 

135.450 

40. 

33 

Khatoll 

5,90,000 

33 

33 

73 

14,750 

41. 

33 

Barwara 

100,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

250,000 

42 . 

33 

Pakaladji 

30,00,000 

33 

73 

33 

75,000 

43. 

33 

Bamvali 

6 1,27,000 

33 

33 

33 

I 53 A 75 

44. 

3 3 

Talav 

12,20,000 

33 

33 

33 

30,500 

45 - 

33 

Balakhedo 

10,00,000 

>3 

33 

33 

25,000 

46. 

33 

Jbiyal 

17,20,000 

33 

33 

75 

43,000 

47 - 

33 

Chhapari 

33,00,000 

33 

73 

33 

82,500 

48. 

33 

Sangodo 

45,00,000 

33 

>3 

33 

107,500 

49. 

33 

Sopat 

140,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

350,000 

50. 

33 

Katwar 

22,50,000 

33 

33 

77 

31,250 

5 i- 

33 

Mangrol 

60,80,000 

33 

33 

33 

152,000 

52 - 

33 

Lunehata 

8,j 0,000 

33 

>3 

3 3 

21,250 

53 - 

>3 

Slhasall 13 

10,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

25,000 

54 - 


Sarsop 

■ , #1 

23,00,000 

33 

33 

33 

57 , 5 °° 

55 - 

33 

Ambero 

1,20,000 

73 

33 

33 

30,000 

56. 

33 

Loharwafa 

8,00,000 

33 

33 

33 ' 

20,000 

57 - 


Nagar 

36,70,000 

■ 33 ' : 

33 

•' 33 '.. 

9 1 »7J° 


d With this is added the note that Pa tan has 42 villages with 
the revenue of Rs. 625,000. - 

10 Here the note adds that LSkhera has 42 villages with the revenue 
of Rs. 100,000. 

11 Here the note adds that Khatkar has 240 villages with the revenue 
of Rs. 300,000. 

12 “ Atun ” of the Ain-i-Akbarh 

13 ce Sahansari ” of the Ain-i-Akban . 
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5 8. 'Pargana Rawdhan 

11,20,000 

dams or Rs. 

28,000 

59 - 

55 

Majhara 14 

50,00,000 

55 

55 

3? 

1,25,000 

60. 

55 

Ambalwad 

8,00,000 

55 

55 

55 

20,000 

61. 

55 

Bambhori 

x 5 ,00,000 

55 

>3 

55 ' 

37,500 

62. 

55 

Khadhara 

6,00,000 

55 

55 

55 

15,000 

63. 

55 

Jalwafo 

27,00,000 

55 

5 ? 

53 

67,500 

64. 

55 

Gogot 

26,00,000 

53 

55 

55 

65,000 

65. 

55 

Kundl 

6,00,000 

>5 

55 

55 

1 5 ,000 

66. 

55 

Rlchhwo 16 






67. 

55 

Cacran! 16 

>• 8,00,000 




20,000 

68. 

55 

KabanI 17 

53 

55 

55 

69. 

5 5 

Binayat 18 ^ 






70. 

15 

Goracll 

5,00,000 

55 

55 

53 

12,500 

71. 

55 

Majhara Pargana 19 






ctf Sarkdr Chitore of the suba Ajmer has 34 parganas with 
the revenue of 10,45,40,000 dams or Rs. 26,15,500. 


I. 

Havelt Chitore 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

A 

O 

dams or Rs . 2,5 o,ooo 20 

z. 

Pargana Udaipur 

22,00,000 

55 

35 

» 55,000 

3 - 

„ Arneto 

ZfiO^OOO 

53 

55 

„ 5,000 

4 - 

„ Mohl Islampur 

1,50,000 

55 

55 

» 3 . 75 ° 

5 - 

„ Kosithal Sa- 






lampur 

11,00,000 

55 

55 

» 27A00 

6. 

„ Bhainsarod 






Uparmal 

35,00,000 

55 

53 

„ 87,500 

7 < 

Veghun 

20,00,000 

m 

55 

» 

„ 50,000 

8. 

„ Baghor 

8,00,000 

55 

33 

,, 20,000 

9 - 

Pur 

80,00,000 

55 

33 

,, 2,00,000 


u A note adds that the number of villages in it was 1440 and the 
revenue 1,5 1,00,000 dims, 

15 A note adds that it had 12 villages. 

10 A note adds that it had s6o villages. 

17 A note adds that it had 62 villages. 

18 A note adds that it had 12 villages. 

19 This name is repeated by the copyist with the addition of the 
word “ pargaana ” at the end of “ pargana Majhara.” 

20 Either the dams or the rupees are wrong* 
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6 ? 


IO. 

Pargand Jiharan 

30,00,000 dams or Rs. 75,000 

II. 


Kapasan 

n 5 oo 5 ooo 

yy 

yy 

„ 27,500 

12. 

yy 

Sadadi 

5 ,00,000 

yy 

yy 

33 12,500 

13 - 


Sajadpur 

10,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 2 5,000 

14. 

y> 

Ghosudl 

3,00,000 

yy 

yy 

33 7,500 

I 5 - 

' >3 

Madariva 

2,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 5,000 

16. 

yy 

Hamirpur 

50,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 1,250 

I 7 - 

yy 

Nimach 

20,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 50,000 

18. 

yy 

Badnor 

10,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 25,000 

19. 

yy 

Man^algarh 

80,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 2,00,000 

20. 

y> ' ' 

Dungarpur 

160,00.000 

yy 

yy 

yy 4j®®}000 

21. 

yy 

Banswara 

80,00,000 

yy 

yy 

,, 2,00,000 

22. 

yy 

Manual 

21,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 52,5°° 

23. 

yy 

Sawar 

34,00,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 85,000 

24. 

yy 

Vagero 

47,00,000 

yy 

yy 

,, 1,17,500 

25. 

y> 

Samel 

2,90,000 

yy 

yy 

*> 7*250 

26. 

yy 

Jajpur 

41 ,90,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 1,04,750 

27. 

yy 

Phuliyo 

44,60,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 1,11,500 

28. 

yy 

Chainpur 

1,50,000 

yy 

yy 

„ 37*500 

29. 

yy 

Rampuro 

148,00,000 

yy 

yy 

,* 3>7 0 >°oo 


“ Sarkdr Nagor of the suba of Ajmer had 3 1 pargands , if 
its 18 patfis he included. Revenue 1,91,61,000 dams or 


Rs. 4,79,03 5 J 7*30,94,388 

1. The Havelt 

2. The Kasbah Nagor 

Fort 

3. Pail Indana 

4. „ Bhadana 

5 . „ Pardor 


dams or Rs. 18,27,3 5 9-12- 22 . 


O 

O 

O 

A 

O 

O 

dams or Rs. 

75,000 

1,20,000 

yy 

yy 

a 

30,000 

24,00,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

60,000 

9,45,000 

yy 

yy 

yy 

23,625 

3,50,000 

' I *:’' 

yy 

y 

8,750 


S1 From the account given above, it is obvious that the Sarkar had 
34 parganas. Parganas 30-34 are not, however, to be found in the 
above list. 

** The figures 7, 30,94, 388 dams with the corresponding Sum 
of rupees are added in a margin. 
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6. Patt Bafadu. 

6,00,000 dams or Rs. 15,000 

7. „ Jakhofa 

3, 5°, ooo 

3? 33 

33 

8,750 

8. „ Khatu 

6,45,000 

33 33 

33 

16,135 

9. „ Sandil 

1 7,40,000 

3? 33 

33 

43,50° 

xo. „ Sateran 

70,000 

33 33 

33 

1,750 

xx. Jayal 

x 6,00,000 

>3 33 

33 

40,000 . 

12. „ Kuchora 

21,00,000 

33 3? 

>3 

52,500 

13. „ Kubhara 

6,45,000 

3 3 3? 

3 ? 

16,125 

14. : „ Ladnu 

10,45,000 

33 33 

33 

26,150 

15. „ Run 

30,60,000 

33 3 3 

.33 

76,500 

16. - Noklxo 

4,50,000 

33 33 

33 

1, 12, 500 33 

17. Koliyo 

9,05,000 

33 33 

33 

22,625 

18. „ Khiyala 

7,55,000 

33 33 

.33 

i 7>875 

19. Pargana . Dldwana 

20. „ Dronpur- 

50,00,000 

33 33 

33 

1,25,000 

Blkaner 

18,00,000 

33 33 

33 

45,000 

21. Fatahpur Town 

25,00,000 

33 33 

33 

42,500 

22. Rasulpur 

8,10,000 

33 3 

33 

20,250 

23. Chhafod 

10,00,000 

33 33 

33 

25,000 

24. Baragaon 

1,90,0 00 

33 33 

33 

4,750 

25. Sahoth 

2,55,000 

33 ' A 33 " 

.33" 

6 *375 

26. Pargana Amarsar 

1,51,04,588 

33 33 

33 

3 > 77 * 3 ° 9 _ 8 

27. ., Revasa 

45,50,000 

33 33 

33 

1,13,750 

28. ,, Kasli 

27,50,000 

: 33 33 

33 

67,625 

29. „ Manorpur 

51,95,000 

33 33 

33 

1,29,875 

30. „ Mejta 

1,40,00,000 

33 33 

*>3 

3,5o,ooo 24 

31. j, Patoda 

3,70,000 

3 J 33 

33 

9,250 

“ Sarkdr Jodhpur of the Ajmer 

suba has 

27 parganas . 

Its revenue is 6,32,05,000 dams or Rs. 

15,80,125. 


1. Pargana Jodhpur 

155,25,00,000 dams.ot Rs. 3,88,125 26 

2, Havel t Jodhpur 

60,00,000 

33 33 

33 

1*50,000 

3. Taj a Asop 

I 5 ,00,00 

33 33 

33 

37,500. 


23 There is perhaps a mistake on the side of the Rupee coumn. 

— The copyist adds that the pargana is now. with ‘Jopur.’ 

25 Here is added the note that Jodhpur has 15 patis and 18 parganas. 
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4 - 

Tafd Indawati 

50,000 

dams or Rs, 

1,250 

5 - 

„ Pali 26 

4,00,000 

55 55 

•>5 ■ 

10,000 

6. 

„ Bahalo 27 

3 ,00,000 

55 5? 

55 

7,500 

7 - 

„ Bilado 

6,00,000 

55 55 

55 

15,000 

8 . 

Paf I Pipar 

25,00,000 

>5 55 

■ 55 

62,500 

9 - 

Tafd Bhadrajun 

1,00,000 

55 55 

55 

2 5,O0O 28 

10. 

„ Dhunajro 

3,00,000 

>5 55 

55 

7 , 5 °° 

XI. 

„ Thorwo 

3 ,00,000 

5 5 5 5 

55 

7.500 

12. 

,, Satalmer 

8,00,000 

55 55 

5 5 

20,000 

13. 

„ Gudoch 

2,00,000 

55 55 

55 

5,000 

14. 

„ Kodhano 

75,000 

5 5 55 

55 

1.875 

15 - 

Tafd Khinwsar 

3,00,000 

55 55 

55 

7 . 5 oo 

16. 

„ Mahewa 

12,00,000 

55 5 5 

55 

30,000 

17- 

Pargana Sojat with 
243 villages 

80,00,000 

55 55 

55 

2,00,000 

18. 

„ Jaitaran 

80,00,000 

55 55 

55 

2,00,000 

19. 

„ Siwana 

30,00,00 0 

55 55 

55 

75,000 

20. 

„ Phalodi 

27,00,000 

55 55 

55 

67,500 

12. 

„ Jalor 

1,15,00,000 

55 55 

55 

2,87,500 

22. 

„ Sirohi with 
two mahals, 
Sirohi and 
Abu 

1,20,00,000 

55 55 

55 

3,00,000 

23 - 

„ Sanchor 

44,80,000 

55 ' 55 

55 

62,000 

24. 

„ Merta. 

1,40,00,000 

5 > 55 

55 

3,50,000 


“ Sarkdr Kumbhalmer of the 

Ajmer 

Province has 


the revenue of 1 ,50,00,000 dams or 3,75,000 rupees. 

“ Sarkdr Bikaner of the Ajmer suba has the revenue 
of 1,00,00,000 dims or Rs. 2,50,000.; 


“ Sarkdr Jaisalmer of the Ajmer Province has. 7 
pargands . 


26 It had 3 mahals, Pali, Rohat, and Barla. 

27 It bad 2 mahals , Bahala and Balunda. 

28 Figures on one side are wrong. Total should be checked. 
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1. Jaisalmer "1 

2. Blkampur. 

3. Ludravo 

4. Barsalpur 

5 . Pugal 

6. Barmer 



1,87,50c 


7. Kotfo. 

“ Sarkdr Jahanabad has 50 mahals with the total revenue 
of 23,99,01,183 dams. 

1. Havel i Shahjahanabad 94,45,000 ddrns^ 


2. 

Pargand Adha 

I 5 ,oo,ooo 

>5 

5 - 

55 

Vilor 

40,003000 

5 5 

4 - 

55 

Dansan 

10,00,000 

55 

5 - 

55 

Surtanpur 

2,00,000 

55 

6. 

55 

Salparpur 

5 ,00,000 

55 

7 * 

55 

Sonepat 

64,00,000 

55 

8. 

55 

Sikandarabad 

50,00,000 

55 

9 - 

55 

Faridabad 

90,00,000 

55 

xo. 

55 

Gaclhmuktesvar 

30,00,000 

55 

IX. 

55 

Kasni 

68,85,000 

55 

12. 

55 

Islamabad Nagar 

31,65,000 

55 

* 3 - 

55 

Ajimabad 

20,00,000 

55 

14 . 

55 

Dadri 

51,90,000 

55 

15 . 

The 

Mint 2,60,55,000 

55 

l6. 

Pargand Rohtak 

80,10,000 

55 

X 7 . 

55 

Sanan 

40,00,000 

55 

I8. 

55 

Sarawa 

40,50,000 

55 

19 . 

55 

Sakedu 

18,00,000 

55 

20. 

55 

Mojaskari 

20,000 

55 

21. 

55 

Kathla 

25,00,000 

55 

22. 

55 

Golar 

22,80,000 

55 

23. 

55 

Khargoda 

8,00,000 

55 

24. 

55 

Luni 

3 5 ,20,000 

5 ? 



29 The figure for the Shahajanabad Province are given only in dams. 
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7 * 


25 . Pargand Mandot 

26 . 

53 

Meerut 

2 7- 

33 

Hapur 

28 . 

>3 

Baghpat 

29 . 

33 

Panlpat 

30 . 

33 

Baran 

3i- 

33 

Hapal 

3 2 - 

33 

Sadulgarh 

33- 

13 

Jhadasa 

34. 

33 

Jhajjar 

35- 

33 

Jhunjanu 

36 . 

33 

Gopalpur 

37- 

33 

Gangaroha Fort 

38 . 

33 

Masudabad 

39- 

3 3 

Hastinapur 

40 . 

33 

Amlrabad 

41 . 

33 

Palam 

42. 

33 

Partappur 

43- 

33 

Barnawa 

44- 

33 

Puth 

45- 

33 

Mai Mohalpur 

46 . 

33 

Todo Bhagawan 

47- 

33 

Jalalpur 

48 . 

33 

Jalalabad 

49 . 

33 

Jharodi 

50 . 

33 

Jewar 

' : a 

Sarkar Rewajri of the 

mahals with a total revenue of 

1 . Pargand Rewarl 

2 . 

33 

Ratai Jhiyay 31 

3- 

; 33 ' 

Kot Kasim 

4- 

' 53 

Lohano Chobaro 

5- 

33 

Nimrana 


*° The exact total, according to 
91 Mentioned as Ratiti Jatai in tl 


10,00,000 dams . 


1,00,00,000 

• 3 

40,00,000 

33 

50,00,000 

53 

1,20,40,000 

33 

5 2,00,000 

33 

41,60,000 

3? 

10,00,000 

33 

22,80,000 

33 

125,00,000 

33 

24,00,000 

31 

22,60,000 

33 

3,00,000 

33 

23,30,000 

33 

66,30.000 

33 

40,00,000 

33 

50,55,000 

33 ' 

18,50,000 

33 

12,60,000 

33 

20,90,000 

33 

8,00,000 

33 

20,00,000 

33 

20,00,000 

33 

30,00,100 

33 

54,00,000 

33 

50,00,000 

30 

33 


Jahanabad Province has ii 

3,17,40,000 dams . 

1,00,00,000 dams 

34.00. 000 „ 

35.00. 000 „ 

8,00,000 „ 

12.00. 000 „ 

the copyist, is 23,56,65,100 dams. 
te Am^i-AkbarJ, II, 293. 
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6. 

Pargand Bamval 

42,00,000 

33 

7 - 

35 

Bamboro 

15,00,000 

33 

8. 

33 . . 

Hasan 

34 , 76,604 

33 

9 - 

33 

Gilot 32 

9,00,000 

33 

10, 

3 3 , 

Tawru 

9,65,000 

« 

3 3 

XI. 

3 3 

Pataudi 

25,00,000 

33 


“ Sarkar Budaun has twenty mahals with 

of 

v-s 

OO 

0 

0,000 dams. 



1. 

Pargand Budaun Haveli 1 ,02, 3 5 ,000 

33 

2. 

33 

Punkhar 

5,00,000 

33 

3 - 

33 

Telhar 

3 5 ,00,000 

33 

4 - 

3 3 

Paramnagar 

40,00,000 

33 

5-6. 

33 

Sirbaro Ramkot 12,00,000 

33 

7 - 

3 ;. 

Mahanagar 

12,17,000 

3 ) 

8. 

.33 

Mharabad 

60,00,000 

>3 

9 - 

33 

Slha 

30,00,000 

3 ? 

10. 

33 

Ajau 

49,90,000 

33 

11. 

33 

Ariwala 

14,00,000 

3 3 

12. 

33 

Bareilly 



13. 

33 

Sahajahanpur . 

■ 4,00,00,584 

33 

14. 

33 

Parasarlr 

40,00,000 

3 3 

15. 

33 

Sahajahanpur ' 



16. 

>3 

Baknor! J 

2,40,00,000 

33 

17. 

33 

Sahswano 

46,30,000 

3 3 

18. 

33 

ICot 

18,00,000 

33 

19. 

33 

Mandhosansi 

30,00,000 

; 33 

20. 

33 

Nldhpur 

31,00,000 

33 


“ Sarkdr of Tijara in the subd of Shajanabad had 18 
mahals and a revenue of 2,36,25,000 dams. 
x. Havel 1 Tijara 38,10,000 „ 

2. Pargdnd Jhanjhata 3,00,000 „ 

3. „ Sailawat 18,40,000 „ 

4. „ Bilohari 19,70,000 „ 


32 Mentioned as Ghilot in the Ain-i-Akban, II, 293. 

33 The Ain-i-Akbari gives the name as Taorti , 
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5. Pargana Jhamrawat 

11,00,000 

dam 

6 . „ 

Sambhawari 

9,00,000 

33 

7 - 

Fatiabad 

18,00,000 

33 

8- „ 

Gadhahara 

5,3 5, 000 

33 

9 - 

Ghorakantha 

2,60,000 

5 3 

10. 

Indor 

20,00,000 

33 

IX. 

Jhamar Jhararl 

20,00,000 

33 

12. 

Pur 

6,40,000 

5 > 

* 3 - 

Bisru 

0 

0 

0^ 

00 

<^r\ 

r> 

14 - 

Sakras 

11,45,000 

35 

ij- 

Firozpur 

36,25 ,000 

3* 

16. 

Lunakho 

22,00,000 

33 

17 - 

Nagina 

9,00,000 

33 

18. „ 

34 




“ Sarkdr Hissar Firoza of the suba jahanabad has 28 
mahals with the total revenue of 7,25,35,000 dams. 


1. 

2. 

Hissar \ 

Hissar Haveli J 

12,50,000 

dams 

3 - 

Pargana Athkhera 35 

20,00,000 


4 - 

33 

Bhatner 

30,00,000 

>3 

5 - 

33 

Badora 

6,80,000 

53 

6. 

33 

Barwa|a 

36,50,000 

33 

7 - 

33 

Puniyan 

2 5,00,000 

33 . 

8. 

>3 

Jind' 

63,00,000 

33 

9 - 

; >3 

Dhatrath 

10,80,000 

33 

10. 

.. ,, 

Siwran 

15,65,000 

33 "■ 

11. 

. 33 

Siwani 

2,90,000 

33 

12. 

' ■ 33 ; 

Shababad 

32,00,000 

j'i , 

13. 

; >J. 

Rewart 

12,50,000 

33 ' ' 

14. 

"■ 33 : 

Agroha 

24,00,000 

33 

15 - 


Bainlwal 

24,00,000 



34 The name of the 18th pargana and its revenue figures have not 
been given. 

35 Mentioned as Atkherah ’ (var. Aukharah) in the Ain-i-Akbarl , 
I, x, 294. p . 

F. 10 . 
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16. 

Pargana Baidhun 

6,80,000 

dams 

17- 

" 53 . 

Bharmall 

18,00,000 

33' 

18. 

5 > 

Tosam 

19,00,000 

33 

19. 

>3 , 

rohana 

6 0,00,000 

33 

20. 

53 

Malpur 

50,00,000 

""33 

21. 

Sldhmukh of Bikaner 

50,00,000 

33 

22. 

Pargana Sirsa 

75,00,000 

3 3 

23. 

>3 

Sanzdah Dihat 

1 4,00,000 

33 

24. 

' ' ' . 33 

Fatiabad 

1 7,20,000 

33 

25 - 

33 

Gohana 

4 3, 4°, ooo 

33 

26. 

33 

Hans! 

77,88,000 

33 

* 7 - 

33 

Khanda 

x 1 ,20,000 

3 3 

28. 

33 

Maham 36 

80,00,000 

35 


“ Sarkdr Sirhind of the stthd Jahanabad has 38 mahals 
with the total revenue of 23,09,45,000 darns . 


I. 

Haveli Sirhind with 

2 mahals 

2,00,00,000 

dams 

2. 

Pargana Phuldari 

70,000 

33 

3 - 

33 

Thanesar 

60,50,000 

33 

4 - 

33 

Ambala 

5 2,00,000 

■.""■33 7 

5 - 

33 

Nour 37 

1,20,00,000 

33 

6. 

33 

Jalalabad 38 

10,00,000 

33 

7 - 

33 

Pahar Bilhasabad 

1,00,01,200 

33 

8. 

33 

Bhatindah 

70,00,000 

33 

9 - 

33 

Barana 

38,15,000 

33 

10. 

33 

Jhatawi Durahah 39 1,00,00,000 

33 

XI. 

33 

Garbad Ambala 

44,00,000 

33 

12. 

33 

Naphodar 

34,80,000 

33 

13. 

33 

Mahro 

1 ,44,40,000 

33 

14. 

33 

Ghorana 

7,60,000 

33 

I 5 - 

33 

Shahabad 

66,50,000 

33 


36 Called Muhim in the Ain-i~Akbari. 

37 I am not sure of having read the name correctly. 

38 The copyist adds that it was formerly in the subah of Multan. 

39 Is it * Chahat * of the Ain—Akbart , 11,296. 
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1 6. Pargand Mansurpur 

5 3,00,000 

dams 

i 7 - 

Mustafabad 

6,08,50,000 

99 

18. 

Firozabadpur 

1 ,20,00,000 

99 , ' ' 

19* 

Ropaf 40 

6,05,000 

99 

20. „ 

Ludhiana 

30,00,000 

J) 

21. 

Madhlwaya 

50,45,000 

99 ■ 

22. 

Hapafa 41 

1 5 ,70,000 

99 

23- 

Kariyat 

15,45,000 

59 

24. 

Kuhadan 

78,80,000 

99 

2J- 

Alampur 

20,00,000 

99 

26. 

Jafarabad 

1,31,10,000 

>9 

27 - 

Samana 

1,57,00,000 

99 

28. 

Lakhi Jangal 

50,00,000 

99 

29. 

Muhammadkot 

30,00,000 

99 

3 °- 

Sunam 

80,00,000 

95 

3 i- 

Dhundha 

24,00,000 

99 

32. Sadhora 

7,00,000 

39 

33. Pargand Maslgan 42 

73,25,000 

99 

34 - 

Mainer 

26,00,000 

93 

35 - 

Inayatabad 

4,00,000 

99 

36. » 

Fatahpur 

15,00,000 

93 

37 - 

Kaithal 48 

112,50,000 

99 


“ Sarkar Sambhal of the suba Shahjahanabad has 46 
mahals with the total revenue of 13,18,40,000 dams. 


1. 

Havel! Sambhal 

52,05,000 

59 

2. 

Pargand Islamabad 

30,00,000 

39 

3 - 

39 

Akbarabad 

24,00,000 

39 

4. 

33 

Amroda 

26300,000 

>9 

5 - 

■■ 93 '''' 

Bijnor 

8,00,000 

33 

6. 

' 33 ;,;:"'' 

Basara 

2,00,000 

33 

7 - 

99 

Chandpur 

68,75,000 

33 


40 Wrongly put down as ‘ Rokhar ’ by the copyist. 

41 ‘Haparl ’ of the Ain-i-Akbari , II, p.296. 

42 Called ‘ Masehgan ’ in the Ain-i-Akbari. 

43 Only 37 entries, because of the 1st being regarded as 2 ntahah. 

j| 
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8. 

Pargana Sad u ran 

20,00,000 

dams , \ 

9 - 

53 

Devra 

28,00,000 

3; 

IO. 

" S’ 5 

Dharsar 

12,00,000 

3 3 

ii. 

33 

Rustamabad 

71,60,000 

3 7 

12. 

•>5 

Sambhal Khurd 

9,00,000 

33 

I 3 . 

: 55 

Islampur 

6,70,000 

33 

14 . 

55 

Azampur 

26,00,000 

3 3 

15 . 

/ 55 

Ugabari 

10,00,000 

3 3 

l6. 

55 

Badrau 

24,00,000 

33 

17 - 

55 

Jhankh 44 

12,30,000 

33 

18. 

55 

Jalalabad 

30,00,000 

33 

19. 

35 

Dhaka 45 

14,00,000 

33 

20. 

3 3 

Alaspur 

4,00,000 

. is 

21. 

5 > 

Rajabpur 

9,20,000 

33 

22. 

*»> 

Shahjahanpur 

30,00,000 

33 

2 3 ‘ 

35 

Sahanspur 46 

18,75,000 

33 

24. 

33 

•Sherpur 

195,00,000 

47 

33 

25. 

33 

Sheharah 48 

44,00,000 

33 

26. 

33 

Mast Alipur 

12,00,000 

33 

27. 

33 

Masudabad 

44-00,000 


28. 

33 

Sarsl 

10,20,000 

33 

29. 

33 

Sarsawa 

15,00,000 

33 

30 . 

33 

Shahl 

20,00,000 

3 i 

31 . 

33 

Salempur 

45,50,000 

33 

32 . 

33 

Naroll 

20,00,000 

>} 

33 - 

33 

Nagina 49 

80,00,000 

33 

34. 

33 

Domain 50 

4,00,000 

33 

35 - 

33 

Shahabad 

1,20,00,000 

5 ? 

36. 

33 

Kiratpur 

46,00,000 

3 ? 


u Is_it Jhala of the Ain-z-Akbarl. 

45 Ain-i-Akban has Dhakah. 

46 Ain-i-Akbari has Sahanspur. 

47 The copyist has put one extra zero. 

48 Aan-i-Akbari has Sheaharah. 

49 Ain-i-Akban has Nadlnah. 

50 Reading doubtful May be ?. 
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37 - 

Pargana Alarakh 

38,00,000 dams 

38. 

33 

Gewar 

8o ? ooo 

33 -. 

39 - 

33 

Gabho 

x8,oo ? ooo 

33 

40. 

33 ' 

Lachh 

25,00,000 

39 

41. 

97 

Ghangharwas 

16,30,000 

33 

42. 

3 9 

Manjhaul 51 

38,00,000 

9 3 

43. 

? 3 

Mandawar 

35,50,000 

3 3 

44. 

93 

Banotan 

14,00,000 

33 

45 - 

33 

Nahtaur 

40,00,000 

>3 

46. 

59 

Himaunah 

14,00,000 

33 

“ Sarkar Saharanpur has 
revenue of 10,23,878 dams. 1 52 

28 mahals with 

1. 

Have It Saharanpur 

80,60,000 

dams 

2. 

Pargana 

Indri 

75,80,000 

93 

3 - 

33 

Anhnah 

44,50,000 

33 

4 - 

33 

Baghera 53 

23,80,000 

33 

5 - 

33 

Bxhath 

20,00,000 

37 

6. 

33 

Bundhana 

9,00,000 

33 

7 - 

33 

Badoli 

68,85,000 

33 

8. 

33 

Bhama 54 

1 2, 7 5, ooo 

33 

9 . 

A >3 

Par j ad 

31,00,000 

33 

10. 

33 

Thanekul 

30,60,000 

33 

IX. 

33 

Tughlakpur 

30,00,000 

33 

12. 

33 

Tatarpur 

14,80,000 


13 - 

33 

Choli 

12,25,000 

33 

14. 

>3 .■ 

Bidthawal 

18,50,000 

55 

33 


“ Sarkar Narnol has 15 mahals with a total revenue 
of 7,74,25,000 dams. 

“ Sarkar Faizabad has 12 mahals with the total revenue 
of 3,66,50,000 dams. 


51 Ain-i-Akbare has Manjhanlah. 

82 The figure are obviously wrongly totalled. 

68 Ain-i-Akbari has Baghra. 

81 The Ain-iAkbart has Bhumah (Elliot Bhumah). 

58 With this number the detailed figures for the Sarkars end. 
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“ Sarkdr Srinagar has 7 mahals with the total revenue 
of 50,00,000 dams. 

“ Sarkdr Kumbhal has 2 mahals with the total revenue 
of 31,00,000 dams. It was formerly included in Kangjra. 

“ Sarkdr Kumaun has two mahals with the total re- 
venue of 1,18,00,000 dams. It is in the Inam of Raja 
Cand Bahadur, a Zamindar.” 50 


68 There are no figures for the other provinces. The copyist, being 
a Rajasthani, was probably interested in two subahs only, the Imperial 
subab of Delhi or ShahjaMnabad and his own, of Ajmer. 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

In the passing away of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the country has lost one of her foremost patriots who had 
for over half a century occupied a prominent position 
in the India’s political and educational life. Of his poli- 
tical work all that need be said here is that he gave up a 
lucrative career at the bar in order to devote himself 
entirely to public service. As a former Judge of the 
Allahabad High Court said in reference to his legal career, 
“ Young Malaviya had the ball at his feet, but he refused 
to kick it.” For a whole generation he was one of the best 
loved figures on the Congress platform : his silver tongued 
oratory, his sweet reasonableness, his gift of managing 
an audience, aroused universal applause and admiration. 
Even when events took a course of which he did not 
wholly approve, his words were listened to with respect. 
But it is Malaviyaji, the creator of the Hindu University 
and the apostle of Hindu culture, that we shall miss most. 
He represented the sublime simplicity and grace of the 
ancient sages. He was learned in Sanskrit literature ; he 
had extracted from it all that is priceless and timeless in 
it ; and his speeches and writings bore evidence of the 
completeness with which he had absorbed the vital ele- 
ments of Indian civilisation. Nor was he unmindful of 
the need for a common national language more suited 
to contemporary conditions, and he was one of the most 
consistent propagandists of Hindi. Indeed, it will be true 
to say that Hindi owes more to him than to any other 
single individual. This Institute will long mourn his 
death. He presided over the ceremony at which it was 
inaugurated. He came to it in spite of feeble health and 
paid a touching tribute to the scholarship and character 
of Dr. Ganganatha Jha, We shall not soon forget his 
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figure, clad in spotless white, his genial smile, his great 
understanding, and the memory of his blameless life will 
long remain an inspiration. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 

In the death of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Indian historical scholarship has suffered 
a great loss, and the Ganganatba Jba Research Institute 
has lost one of its Honorary Members. He was born on 
15-4-1871 in the village of ^akkottai in Tanjore district. 
He had his college education in the Central College, Ban- 
galore. He took his M.A. Degree in 1899 and his thesis 
for the degree History of Mysore under the Udayars was 
published in the Madras Review in 1900. He cultivated 
from then the acquaintance of the late lamented Epigra- 
phist Mr. V. Venkayya and took to the study of ancient 
Tamil literature with eagerness. He published in 1900 
two papers on. Chola Ascendancy and Chola Administration 
which won for him great praise from Dr. Hultzsch who 
advised him to continue to give real scope to his intelli- 
gence in interpreting the historical value of inscriptions. 
His next important publication was on the Augustan age 
of Tamil literature which won the appreciation of the 
late Dr. Fleet and Sir Richard Temple. Encouraged by 
such eminent Orientalists, Dr. Aiyangar while continuing 
to be on the staff of the Central College, Bangalore devoted 
all his spare time to research studies in Indian History. Tn 
1908 Prof. Aiyangar co-operated with Mr. F. J. Richards, 
I.C.S. and the late Reverend Father A. M. Tabard in found- 
ing the Mythic Society at Bangalore. In 1910 he became 
an assistant to Mr. Weir, Inspector General _ of Education, 
Mysore and next year a single volume containing all his 
papers under the title Ancient India was published. In 
1914 when a chair of Indian History and Archaeology 
was created in the University of Madras Dr. Aiyangar 
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Was appointed to it and he held the Chair till his retire- 
ment in 1929. During these fifteen years Dr. Aiyangar 
devoted all his time and energy to the study of South 
Indian History. A number of books, monographs, 
articles on various periods of South Indian History such 
as the Pallavas, the Cholas and Vijajanagar have been 
published. His latest publications are two volumes on 
the History of Tirupati . 

In addition to bringing out his studies in research 
in the form of books and articles Prof. Aiyangar trained 
a number of students for research in Indian History. 
Lecturers and Professors also frequently met him and took 
his valuable guidance in research in Indian History. He 
delivered twenty-five years ago the Readership lectures 
in the Calcutta University which honoured him with an 
honorary Doctorate. He was President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference and of the Indian History Congress , 
Member of the Indian Historical Records Commission and 
Honorary Correspondent of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
He was associated editor of the Indian Antiquary and 
the editor of the journal of Indian History for several 
years. Scholars all over India honoured him by present- 
ing a commemoration volume in 1936 and on the occasion 
of his 70th Birthday the collected works of Dr. Aiyangar 
were published in two volumes and presented to him. 

The Government conferred on him the title of Dewan 
Bahadur in recognition of his services to the cause of 
University education. Very recently Mysore University 
honoured him with the Honorary Degree of Letters. 
Prior to his death he was engaged in preparing a series of 
lectures on Ramanuja to be delivered at the Allahabad 
University. He died full of age and honours towards 
the end of November 1946, and his name will for ever 
be remembered as a pioneer in the field of South Indian 
Historical research. 

F. 11 
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The Advaita Aksara Malika. Published by the Kamakoti 
Ko$a Sthanam, 57 West Dabir Street, Kumbakonam, 
Madras Presidency, pages. 6 x — 450 pages, 9 illustrations. 
September, 1946. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a volume containing 51 essays in Sanskrit 
on Advaita by various scholars especially of South India 
in commemoration of the golden jubilee of the Advaita 
Sabha started in f895 at Kumbakonam, Madras Presidency. 
The present volume is due to the initiative of the present 
Jagadguru 5 ankaracarya of the Kafici Kamakoti Pitham. 
The Acarya states following the Sankara Bbdsja that Ad- 
vaitic realisation alone is the panacea of all the ills of the 
world based on various distinctions. The place of honour 
is given to the essay on Siva-Vtsriu-Abheda which was 
emphasised by Adi- 3 ankara and which would be the bed-rock 
of all philosophical discussion and which, rightly followed 
in practice, would end all controversies about one’s 
and the differences in name and form. The next article 
deals with the 8 fundamentals as Nirguna-Brahman, 
Jivanmukti, etc., which distinguish the Advaita as a special 
system of philosophy from the Upanisads down to the pre- 
sent day. 

The challenge thrown by Dr. Thibeaut’s criticism that 
Badarayana’s Brahma-Sutra would favour the ViSistadvaita 
view is taken up and answered in a long article by Krishna- 
murty Pastry. That the Bhagavad-Gita teaches Advaita is 
emphasised by Karapatri Swami. That the Upanisads yield 
Advaita in the main is admitted practically by all western 
scholars ; and the various texts in the Samhitas reminiscent 
of the Upanisads are mentioned in 4 articles. 

The fundamental aim of the Dharma-Sutras and Dharma- 
^astras is mentioned to be Advaitic realisation as Manu 
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himself has emphasised. Likewise it has been shown that 
Pu.rva-Mlma.msa, Itihasas and all other works of importance 
all tend towards Advaita. The work concludes with a 
S vasty ay anam mentioned by Sankara. 

For the popularity of the essays it would be beneficial 
to have the work translated into popular languages as well. 
It is not often that we come across books like the above 
representing the cream of Advaita scholarship. 

The book is very useful for the students of Philosophy 
and Hindu culture. We congratulate the authorities of 
the Pitham to have encouraged such publications for the 
good of students and scholars alike. 


The KamakotI Granthavali 

This is a series started by His Holiness the Jagadguru 
^ankaracarya of the Kanci Kamakoti 'Pitham of Kumba- 
konam. The object of the series is mainly to bring home 
the devotional poems of Sanskrit literature to the door 
of the non-Sanskrit students and with this end in view 
each volume contains a literal word for word translation 
of Sanskrit into Tamil with notes elucidating the text. 
In many books an English translation is appended 
for the benefit of the English knowing public. The 
Acarya Swamigal prefaces each work with a ^rlmukham 
laying stress on the importance of the work ; and a scholar 
of repute contributes a lengthy preface expatiating on the 
author, his age and the merits of the work in question. 
Choice illustrations adorn each book and the books are 
priced cheap to make them easily available. The volumes 
are printed on good paper and the credit of the bringing 
up of these publications is due to Mr. D. Balasubramania 
Ayyar, Proprietor, Educational Publishers, Messrs B. G. 
Paul and Co., Madras. 
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i. Bhaja-Govindafk. This is the famous popular poem 
of Adi-3ahkara whose many extracts have become house- 
hold words among the Hindus. 

z. Brasnottara-ratna-mdlikd is a catechism by Adi- 
Sankara in 67 popular verses. This is rendered into Tamil 
by the Kumbakonam Acarya himself and then rendered 
also into Telugu and into English with notes. 

3. KdsJ- V isvesvara-S totra is a popular poem in praise 
of Lord ViSve^vara by Loshta Deva who lived a great 
scholar’s life and died as Ksetra Sannyasin at Benares. Dr. 
V. Raghavan has added a foreword expatiating on the 
beauties of the poem. 

4. Visnu-S ahasranama Bhdsya of Sankara — It has strong 
tradition behind it in support of its genuineness and is an 
excellent introduction to the Advaita-Vada and has marks 
of the earlier production of the author. 

5. The songs of Sacldsiva Brahmendra. — Sadagiva, the 
author inter alia of the Vrtti on Sankara’s Srltra-Bhasya 
and Patafijali’s Yoga-Sutra is an Advaitic yogi saint of 
South India who realised Brahman and is considered as 
a Jlvanmukta. His songs in Sanskrit have a powerful 
appeal and they are now edited with Tamil and English 
translation by V. Narayana Ayyar. T. M. Krishnaswamy 
Ayyar, Chief Justice of the Trivandrum High Court has 
written a foreword in English. 

6. Anandasdgara-stava. — This is a poem of Nilakanta 
Diksita who was the prime minister to Tirumal Nayak (in 
the early half of the 17th century) the greatest of the rulers 
of the Nayak dynasty in South India. Nilakanta Diksita 
was the grandson of the Appayya Dlksita’s brother. The 
translations in English and Tamil have been very well 
done by Y. Mahalinga Pastry, Advocate, himself a scion 
of Appayya Diksita. N. Natesa Ayyar, Advocate, Madura, 
has contributed a long foreword in English dealing with 
the works of the poet and their comparative merits. 
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7. j "anti-Vilasa is another poem of Nilakanta Diksita 
and has been translated into English and Tamil by the 
same translator. N. Chandrasekhara Ayyar, Judge, Madras 
High Court contributes an informing introduction to it. 

8. Visriu-padddikeimta-Stotra is a poem by Adi-3afi- 
kara and as the name indicates each limb of God is described 
in a stanza. Sir S. Varadachariar, Judge, Federal Court, 
contributes an interesting foreword and shows how the 
doctrine of divine personality has a duel significance. God’s 
personality is not imaginary but every part described has 
at the same time a significance in value associated with 
Hindu cosmology. Pandit Srlnivasachariar and V. Nara- 
yana Ayyar are the translators of the poem into Tamil 
and English respectively. 

9. Siva-padadi-kefanta-S totra and other Stotras. 3 an- 

kar has two stotras on $iva — the P&dddi-keSanta and another 
the Kefadi-padanta. K. S. Ramaswami 5 astrigal, retired 
District Judge, contributes a long foreword showing how 
science and reason would reconcile the aspects of God 
as Saguna and Nirguna and the Rupas as The 

definition of Bhakti by Sankara in the SivanandalaharJ Stanza 
beginning with etc. includes all phases 

of Bhakti including the final merging into the Godhead. 

xo. Matrka-Pu spamald-Stuti . — This is a poem of Adi- 
£ankara on AkilandeSwarl the deity of the Trichy Jambu- 
keswaram shrine. The genuineness of the poem is attested 
by the fact that this is included in the Satikara granthavali 
edited at Srirangam. 

11. Muka-P dnca-S at 1 . — These are the 500 verses of the 
poet Muka of Conjeevaram. They are very popular in 
South India and the tradition is current that the poet was 
dumb and that the muse of poesy flowed out of him into 
the 5 centuries of verses as a result of the grace of Kafici 
KamaksI at the Kamakoti Pith am. This poem has now 
been re-edited when the renovation of the Kafici Kamakoti 
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Pltham was done after a century by the present Sankara- 
carya. The poetry is of a very high, order and is often 
difficult to understand. K. Balasubramania Ayyar, Advocate, 
High Court, Madras, has added an introduction to this 
latest edition. 

12. Syamald-danfiakam and five other stotras in praise of 
Ambika. Syamald-Da pdaka is the poem popularly attributed 
to Kalidasa and it is believed that this was the first heart- 
felt outpouring of the poet when he was blessed with the 
poetic muse by the favour of Ambika. The long com- 
pounds add a sonorous beauty to the dicdon. 

13. Mukundamala. This is the devotional poem in 
praise of Mukunda by the poet KulaSekhara of the 14th 
century. T. Sundarachari, Advocate, has translated this 
poem and has appended useful notes also. 

14. Akhyasasfi by Ayyavali. — A great Bhakta Venka- 
tesa alias Ayyavali lived at Tiruvasanallur, Tanjore District 
and the poem is his work in praise of £iva. A great 
festival is even now annually celebrated in recollection of 
his bringing down the holy Ganga into his well. Dr. 
Raghavan has a very long foreword treating of the other 
works of the poet and the relation of Bhakti and Advaita 
to the doctrines of the school of Nama-Siddhanta empha- 
sised in the poem as a means to salvation. 

15. Dev i-Sto tra- Katnakara . This is a collection of 

thirteen stotras on Devi including the Sydmald-dan $akam 
noted above. The devotion to Ambika is ever on the 
increase and a popular edition with Tamil meaning is 
welcomed. — A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 

Numismatic Parallels of Kalidasa. By C. Sivarama- 
murti, M.A., published by Shakti Kavyalayam, Madras, 
Madura, Coimbatore, Tinnevely, with a foreword of 
Sachivottama Dr. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Dewan of 
Travancore. xvi— 40 pages and 28 figures. Price Rs. Two. 
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Mr. C. Sivaramamurty now holding a high office in 
the Museum, Calcutta, has given us the photographic repro- 
ductions of 28 coins together with the engravings on them. 
He has traced the writings on each of these as reminiscent 
of the verses of Kalidasa. In fact, this book would show 
how the greatest poet of India exercised his influence on 
the kings and dynasties of several epochs of Indian 
History in the make-up of their mottos on the several 
coins issued by them. Numismatics is an important science 
for the re-construction of the history of India and hence 
the importance of this book cannot be undervalued. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, the scholar-statesman and Dewan 
of Travancore has added a weighty foreword endorsing 
that the parallels may appear to be ingenious but are indeed 
convincing. This work is the third of its kind produced 
by the author, the other two being * Sculpture inspired by 
Kalidasa ’ and the ‘ Epigniphical echoes of Kalidasa ’ all being 
useful at once to the Pandit and layman and for the study 
of the influence of Kalidasa. 


Soundarya-LaharL — English translation only by P. Sama 
Rao, Advocate, Bellary. Published by B. G. Paul and 
Co. Publishers, No. 4, Francis Joseph Street, Madras, 
with an introduction by Dewan Bahadur K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, Retired District Judge, pages. 48. Price 
As. 8. 

This is the famous devotional poem of Adi-^ankara- 
carya. The genuineness of this poem’s authorship 
is attested by the large number of commentaries which all 
uniformly ascribe the entire poem to Sankara. The tra- 
dition states that the 41 verses had always existed as 
Mantra 3 astra in KailaSa ; and that Sankara brought from 
there the 41 £lokas and added his own 59 verses making 
up the hundred. The translator is to be congratulated 
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on the beauty of the poetic translation which brings the 
force of the original. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami £astri, 
Retired District Judge, contributes an informing; intro- 
duction tracing the idea of the motherhood of God and 
how it is a living factor down to the present day. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 

The Origin of Raga. by Sripada Bandyopadhyaya, 
Head of Music Department, Birla Higher Secondary 
School, Delhi. Published by the author. Price Rs. 4. 
pp. viii + 104. App. vii with 8 illustrations. 

The history of Indian music from the Sama-Veda to 
the present day is a wide field to cover. The book is 
divided into 3 chapters followed by an appendix. The 
first two chapters deal with the age to age progress of 
the idea of Raga and the actual form through which it 
has gone through during the ancient and medieval times 
and the third is devoted to the explanation of the 
forms of ragas as they are practised. It is thus a 
short historical sketch of our music written in an 
easy style and is bound to be a handy and useful 
book of general knowledge of Indian Music. It contains 
7 illustrations from the Deccan school of Moghul art. 
Sanskrit texts also are quoted profusely to explain the 
theme of the book. 

— -A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 

Gital Ankara. By 3 ripada Bandopadhyaya, Birla Higher 
Secondary School, Delhi, Pages 32. Price As. 12. 

This is a small booklet meant for the beginners. It 
deals with the £ Alankaras ’ which can help the beginners to 
learn Svarajndna. It is in Sanskrit with explanations in Hindi. 

The Golden Jubilee Souvenir of the Advaita Sabha 
Kumbakonam — in Tamil consisting of 25 essays 
contributed by various scholars in the Madras Presi- 
F. 12 , ■ 
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dency. Price iRs. 2-8-0. Published by B. G. Paul 
and Co., Publishers, Madras. 

The attempt in the majority of the 25 essays is to trace 
and delineate the influence of Advaitic ideas in the vast 
range of Tamil Literature. It is proved here that Advaita 
has its aspect of personal devotion to a God with the 
nama and rflpa as would best suit the particular devotee. 
Quotations are profuse in each essay to show how the 
Tamil poets had all the bedrock of Advaitic ideas and 
how the Tamil poets longed for the mystic union with 
God, the Supreme, knowing and longing for nothing else 
whatsoever. 

The spread of Tamil culture and civilisation in foreign 
lands especially in Cambodia is the subject of an interesting 
essay and shows that the worship of Visnu and Siva was pre- 
valent in Cambodia as early as the 9th century A.D. Another 
essay shows how the conception of Infinite in mathematics 
runs through the mantra — yyirg yyjg^qT 

The South Indian Bhaktas of the later Tamil period 
were great lovers of music and the compositions of 
Sadagiva Brahman, Pattinattar, and Thiagayyar are exa- 
mined to show how their musical pieces have the bed-rock 
of Advaita. The last essay is devoted to show how 
Advaita could be instrumental for a better governance 
of an empire. The book concludes with a list of the 
admittedly Advaitic works in Tamil including translations. 

The best chapter of the work is a catechism of Advaita 
in 36 pages in the form of question and answer. This 
chapter owes its inspiration to the Acarva Swamigal of the 
Kamakoti Pltham and its accuracy and clarity are all due 
evidently to liis guidance. This has been also reprinted 
as a separate booklet priced at. 5 as. for the benefit of all 
Tamil lovers. — A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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Bauddha DarSana. By Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, M.A., 
Sahityacarya, Benares Hindu University. A Foreword 
by Mm. Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja. Pages 528. Price 
Rs.6, 1946. 

Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya has earned a good name 
by writing books in Hindi. This is a fresh attempt to 
present to the Hindi knowing public the doctrines of a 
very important school of Indian Philosophy. There 
has been enough work on this system of thought both 
here and in the west. But our studies in the original 
sources show that there is still much work left to be done. 
It gives me pleasure to say that Pandit Upadhyaya has 
summed up the results of the studies of the modern 
scholars in the present book. There is, however, no 
attempt to consult the original sources and the author has 
conveniently followed the trodden path in this book. But 
time has come when we should closely and critically 
examine the views already put forth with the help of 
original sources and then put before the scholarly world the 
real contributions of the school. However, as an attempt 
in Hindi the book is welcomed and the author deserves 
our congratulations. 


JinaratnakoSa. — An Alphabetical Register of Jain Works 
and Authors, Vol. I, (works). By Hari Damodar 
Yelankar, M.A., Professor of Sanskrit, Wilson College, 
Bombay. Published by' Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona ; Pages xi + 466. Price Rs. 12-8, 1944. 

This is one of the most important achievements of the 
BORI. For every branch of higher studies it is most 
essential to have an exhaustive catalogue of both the works 
and authors. No comprehensive history of literature can 
be ever written without such catalogues. The present 
work deals with the Jain works. The compiler Professor 
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Velankar has made every effort to make his work as exhau; 
tive as possible and it gives me pleasure to say that the 
work has been quite successful and the author deserves our 
hearty congratulations for this strenuous w T ork. 

Dhurtakhyana. By Haribhadra Suri. Published by 
the Bharatiya Vidyabhavana, Bombay as the 19th 
number of the $inghz-jaina-granthamald, with a critical 
study by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Pages 56+65. Price 
Rs. 5-8. 1944 

The Dhurtakhydna of Haribhadrasuri of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D. is a typical Prakrit work. It has been for the 
first time published now. The edition contains the Sanskrit 
version of it by Sanghatilakacarya and also a Gujarati Prose 
rendering of the same. As the title of the book itself sug- 
gests it contains stories of rogues who had acquired 
specific proficiency in the various tricks of their profes- 
sion. The stories are very interesting and gives an idea 
of the flight of intelligence of these people. The edition 
contains all that is desirable and the book is worth reading 
with all the useful information that it contains. Both the 
editor and Dr. Upadhye deserve our congratulation for this 
work. 

Digvijayamahakavya. By Mahopadhyaya Meghavijayagani. 
Published by the Bharatiya Vidvabhavana, Bombay as 
the 14th number of the Singhl-Jaina-granthamald. Pages 
14+ 144. Price Rs. 5-12. 1945. 

The Bharatiya Vidyabhavana, Bombay under Shri 
IC. M. Munshi and Acarya 6ri jinavijaya Muni is doing 
admirable work by publishing rare and important Jaina 
texts written both in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The work 
under review is a Mahakavya written in Sanskrit on the 
life of Vijayaprabhasuri of the Tapa Gaccha, by Meghavi- 
jayagani, pupil of Kfpavijayagani. There are 13 cantos 
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in it. The verses are very charming. There are beautiful 
verses describing Agra, Benares, Yamuna, Ganga and 
Trivenl. .Almost all the peculiarities of a Mahakavya are 
found in this book. It has been very well edited with 
an introduction in Gaujarati and short Foot-Notes by 
Mr. Ambalala Premchandra Shaha. 

Maurya and Sunga Art. By Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
University of Calcutta. Published by the University 
of Calcutta. Pages viii+ 117 with 52 plates. Price 
Rs. 12-8, 1945. 

The book under review is divided into 12 small sections, 
namely, Social Background, Mauryan Columns, Mauryan 
Animal figures. Alleged Mauryan sculptures, Mauryan caves, 
character of Mauryan Art, ASokan Ideology and &unga 
Background, Formal qualities of Sunga Art, Social Compo- 
nents of 3 unga Art, Barhut and Bodhgaya and character 
of §unga Art. All these have been very well discussed 
and salient features have been clearly brought out by the 
author. The plates have been very carefully selected to 
illustrate the main characteristics. The author does not 
look at the art of these two periods from merely outside, 
but he wants to enter into the very conditions which led to 
these arts. So he himself says — “ My aim is to read this 
art in the larger context of life and hence as a related phe- 
nomenon, i.e., as one of the aspects of our cultural life in 

that distant past My main pre-occupation is therefore 

not only to study the character of form and technique 
of these two phases and aspects of our art, but also to 
study the causes and circumstances that conditioned the 
life of this art. Frankly, my method is sociological.” 
The author has given life to all the aspects of our art. The 
book is very interesting and well-written. It has been 
very carefully illustrated. Dr. Ray deserves high praise 
for bringing out this fine monograph. 
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The BhagavadgItA. Critically Edited by Dr. S. K. 

Belvalkar. Published by the Bliandarkar Oriental 

Research Institute, Poona. Pages xxxii+108. 

Price Rs. 7-8. 1946. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar has been connected with the 
critical edition of the Mahabhdrata since 1943. But he 
has been very much interested in the critical editon 
of the Bhagavadgltd for many more years. He has devoted 
sufficient time and energy to the study of the various prob- 
lems of the Gita for a long time and has written several 
articles and notes on these from time to time. While 
editing the Bhlsmaparva, he got an opportunity to bring 
out for the benefit of common readers a reprint of this 
Gita and wrote a critical introduction, added critical foot 
notes and several useful and scholarly appendices to the 
work. All these show the critical acumen and scholar- 
ship of the editor. There is no doubt that never before 
this such a critical edition of the Gita was brought out. 
All possible available manuscripts of the Gita have been 
utilised and different readings have been carefully examined by 
the editor. He has added critical notes and explanations 
here and there. Indeed Dr. Belvalkar has made every effort 
to make this edition as complete as possible. This itself 
gives us an idea of the difficult task which Dr. Belvalkar 
has taken up in the editing of the Mahabhdrata. He deserves 
every encouragement by scholars and by public who 
should come to his help with substantial donations for 
bringing out the remaining volumes of the Mahabhdrata, 
which I understand, are lying unpublished for want of 
funds. We should keep in mind that by the publication 
of these works alone our ancient culture will be preserved. 
Jt is indeed a matter of great pity that works like this 
should suffer for want of funds. 
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THE NAVYA-NYAYA THEORY OF PERCEPTION 
OF THE ENTIRE DENOTATION AS CON- 
NOTATION (S AM AN YA-LAKSANA) » 

By Tara Sankar Bhattacharya 

The Navya-Nyaya admits an extra-ordinary perception of 
the entire denotation as connotation, e.g., the perception of 
all jars as jar-hood. Here, the perception of the connota- 
tion or the class-essence is sensuous, but the perception of 
the entire denotation is extraordinary. There is a sen- 
suous cognition of jar-hood, but the cognition of all jars 
through jar-hood does not come within the range of sen- 
suous cognition. Hence, it is an extraordinary cognition. 

GangeSa defines invariable concomitance (Vyapti ) 1 as 
the co-existence of the hetu (the probans, or the reason, 
or the mark) with the sadhya (the probandum, or the in- 
herent) which is not determined by the determinant of the 
negatum whose absolute negation exists in the locus of the 

1 Tattvacintama ni, Part II, p. ioo. “ Pratiyogyasamanadhikarana- 
y at samanadhikaranatyantabhava-p ratiyogitavacchedakavacchinnani yat 
na bhavati tena samani tasya samanadhikaranyani vyaptih A This defi- 
nition of Vyapti or the objective invariable relation between the hetu 
and the sadhya can be expressed in simpler terms, if we take the help 
of symbols. If ‘ h ’ stands for the hetu and ‘ s ’ for the sadhya and ‘ a ’ 
for the object absent in the locus of the hetu, but not present there, 
then Vyapti is the co-existence of Hi ’ with * s’ which is not qualified 
by the essence of ‘a’. 


1 
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hetu but which itself is absent there and thinks that the 
knowledge of this invariable concomitance (Vyapti) is the 
determining condition of inference. Now after discussing 
the method of apprehension of invariable concomitance 
(Vyapti), i.e., the method of induction, he speaks of an 
extraordinary perception of the entire denotation as connota- 
tion (Samanya-laksana-pratyasatti). He says in the begin- 
ning of his discussions on samanya-laksana that the appre- 
hension of Vyapti is with regard to all smoke through the 
samanya-laksana pratyasatti, i.e., through the (extra-ordinary) 
perception of the entire dennotation (of smoke) as the class- 
essence (smoke-hood) 2 . Mathuranatha’s explanation of 
Gangers statement is that the perception of the co-existence 
of the generic essences, smoke-hood and fire-hood, gives 
the apprehension of the co-existence of all smoke with all 
fire in which smoke-hood and fire-hood respectively inhere 3 . 
Here the cognised generic essence or the cognition of the 
generic essence is equivalent to the cognition of all indivi- 
duals . 4 Raghunatha says that in such a case there is a contact 
of the sense with the generic essence and the object of this 
sensuous cognition is a universal. Smoke is united with the 
sense-organ and smoke-hood is the attribute of that smoke, 
i.e., smoke-hood is cognised to have for its substantive or 
subject smoke 5 . Here the external sense-organ has a normal 
connection with the generic essence, but the apprehension 
of all the individual instances is mental. The apprehension 
of all atoms through the essence of an atom is a mental 
cognition . 6 

But objection may be raised that if there is a sensuous 
contact with the generic essence or the universal, then there 


2 Tattvacintamani Part II. p. 255. 

3 Mathuri , Ibid. , / 

4 Jagadi/i, Vol. I, P. 333. 

■ 6 Didhiti. 

. 8 Ibid. , . ■ . V ■ 
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would be no perception of the substratum of the non- 
existence of the jar through the perception of this non- 
existence, the non-existence or absence of the jar being not 
a universal . 7 

As a reply to this Raghunatha says that a virtue as such 
may not be an object of knowledge or may be so. When 
it is not an object of knowledge, its absence is perceived. 
When jar-hood as such is not perceived, the absence of the 
jar is perceived. Here there is a sensuous contact with the 
absence of the jar, which is a virtue of the place where the jar 
is absent. But when jar-hood is perceived, its substratum 
or substantive is the jar which is united with the eye and 
this perception of jar-hood is the cause of the perception of 
all jars. Here the perception of the effect is extra-ordinary 
and that of the cause normal and the cause inheres in its 
substratum . 8 

But objection may be raised that jar-hood, which is 
perceived through visual sense to inhere in the jar which is 
conjoined with it (the usual sense), exists in time relation 
in time and hence inherence is not the determinent relation 
of jar-hood . 9 

As a reply to this objection, Raghunatha 10 says that the 
relation in which the generic essence is cognised in its sub- 
stratum which is united with the sense organ, is the relation 
in which the substrata of the generic essence are perceived 
to contain it. In other words, jar-hood which is perceived 
to inhere in its substratum which again is conjoined with 
the eye, is the cause of the extraordinary perception of all , 
jars in the relation of inherence, i.e., there is the extra-ordi- 
nary perception of all jars in which jar-hood inheres. This 
perception of the entire denotation is extra-ordinary, because 


7 Jagadzst , Vol. I, p. 337. 

8 Ibid> p. 338. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Didhiti. 
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it includes the cognition of the past, present and future indi- 
viduals of the class . 11 

Thus according to GangeSa, the (extra-ordinary) per- 
ception of the entire denotation through connotation is a 
fact and the inferential conclusion is arrived at, where it is 
definitely known that the Paksa (the subject of inference) 
contains the hetu (the reason) as its essence. The inference, 
“ The hill is fiery,” is made on the cognition or apprehen- 
sion that the hill is possessed of smoke as smoke-hood. 
Indeed, if there is no such extra-ordinary perception of the 
enitre denotation as connotation (samanya-laksana-pratyasatti) 
there would not have been any doubt as to whether smoke 
is a concomitant of fire or not. In other words, fire is 
perceived to be related with smoke that is perceived. But 
an else-where and else-when smoke is not perceived with 
the senses. So doubt may arise as to whether the else-where 
and else-when smoke co-exists with fire. Now this doubt 
is possible, because all smoke can be supernormally per- 
ceived through smoke-hood . 12 Had there been no such 
perception, one would at once conclude that the else-where 
and else-when smoke does not co-exist with fire. But this 
negative conclusion is obstructed, because there is an extra- 
ordinary perception of all smoke being pervaded by all 
fire through the sensuous cognition of smoke-hood being 
the concomitant of fire -hood. As a matter of fact, we can 
make the inferential conclusion, “ The hill is fiery,” though 
we do not perceive fire along with smoke which we see on 
the hill, when we are definite that all smoke is apprehended 
as smoke-hood which is perceived to inhere in the smoke 
seen on the hill. But the MImamsakas think that the infer- 
ential conclusion, “ The hill is fiery,” is possible even with- 
out the cognition of all smoke as smoke-hood. They do not 

11 DUhiti. 

12 Vide Tattvacintamani and Mathuri, Tattvacintdma ni. Part II. p. 
z8j- p. 284. 
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recognise the extra-ordinary perception of the entire deno- 
tation though they admit the knowledge of the connota- 
tion. When smoke is perceived (to co-exist with fire), smoke- 
hood is perceived to characterise it, i.e., smoke as subject 
is perceived to have smoke-hood as its predicate and through 
this smoke-hood, there arises the knowledge of the Vyapti 
of fire in smoke in the relation of co-existence (sama- 
nadhikaranya-sambandhena ' dhuma-nistha-Vahni-vyapti ) 13 

i.e., there arises the normal perception of the invariable rela- 
tion between smoke and fire and this invariable relation 
(Vyapti) is remembered. Now when the Paksa (the subject 
of inference) hill is perceived to have smoke (and not fire), 
there is a normal perception of the Paksa hill as being charac- 
terised by Vyapti or the invariable relation of smoke with 
fire. In other words, here the perception is specified by the 
subject or the substantive Paksa to have for its predicate 
or adjective Vyapti (Paksa- ViSesyaka-Vyapti-ViSista-VaiSistya- 
. vagahi-Pratyaksa ). 14 From the perception of this invariable 
relation (of smoke with fire) being the predicate of the Paksa 
on which smoke, having for its characteristic smoke-hood, 
is perceived, there arises the inference that the hill is fiery. 
The special point to be noted here is that this view admits 
a normal perception of Vyapti or invariable concomitance, 
but does not admit a supernormal perception of the entire 
denotation. The invariable relation between smoke and fire 
is normally perceived, as the perceived smoke has for its 
characteristic smoke-hood. But the entire denotation of 
smoke, i.e., all smoke is not supernormally perceived. 

Thus the Mimamsakas admit a normal perception of 
Vyapti as being a characteristic of the Paksa, but not a 
supernormal perception of the entire denotation. But even 
if the perception of Vyapti as being a predicate of the 
Paksa is not admitted, inference can be made without the 

18 Mathuri, ibid, p. 272. 

14 Mathuri, Tattvacintamani , Part II, P. 272 
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recognition of the extraordinary perception of the entire 
denotation. In the perceived smoke (which is perceived to 
co-exist with fire), there is the apprehension of the co- 
existence of smoke with fire through smoke-hood which 
is a characteristic of the perceived smoke. Now, when 
smoke is perceived in the Paksa (in the paksa or the 
subject of inference, smoke is perceived, but not the sadhya 
or the inferent fire), there is the recollection of the Vyapti 
or invariable relation between smoke and fire through 
smoke-hood that abides in smoke. After this there arises 
the inference that the hill is fiery. 

Thus the determining condition of the inferential con- 
clusion is either the perception of Vyapti as a predicate of 
the Paksa or the rememberance of Vyapti on the percep- 
tion of the hetu (the reason) in the Paksa.. In any case, the 
extra-ordinary perception of the entire denotation is not a 
fact. 

But this objection is not tenable, because the doubt as 
to whether the smoke of some other place or time is the 
concomitant of fire, is possible, since all smoke is (super- 
normally) perceived through the sensuous cognition of 
smoke-hood as inhering in the perceived smoke. 

But objection may be raised that if the samanya-Iak- 
sana-Pratyasatti is admitted, then a man would be omni- 
scient, since all knowables or objects would be cognised, 
through knowability or object-hood. 

The reply to this objection is that even if all objects were 
known through object-hood, these objects would not be 
cognised in detail, i.e., the specific nature of objects would 
not be known and hence a man would not be omniscient . 15 

Thus an extra-ordinary perception of all the individuals 
of a class through the class-essence (samanya-laksana- 

16 Siddhanta-Muktavali : Na ca samanya laksanasvikare prameyat- 
vena sakalaprameyajnane jate sarvvajnapattiriti vacyam.- Prameyatvena 
sakala prameye jnate’pi vi^ista-sakala-padarthanamajnatatvena f sarv~ 
ajnanabhavft. 
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Pratyasatti) is recognised in the Nyaya system and this 
samanya-laksana of the Nyaya is close to what some modern 
logicians call Intuitive Induction. It is admitted by some 
■ logicians of the present day that the immediate apprehension 

of one instance may be the apprehension of all such similar 
instances. In the words of Johnson, “ We intuit the truth 
of a universal proposition in the very act intuiting the truth 
of a single instance .” 18 The same writer further remarks 
that when we speak of intuitive induction, the term 
“ intuitive ” implies “ felt certainty on the part of the 
thinker ” and there is a realisation that “ what is true of 
one instance will be true of all instances of that form .” 17 
When we realise that “ a single presented object, whose 
shape is perceived to be equilateral and triangular, is also 
equiangular, we are implicitly judging that all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular .” 18 

Thus the samanya-laksana-Pratyasatti of the Nyaya is 
akin to the intuitive induction of modern Logic. There is, 
however, distinction between the two. In the Nyaya, the 
entire denotation is cognised through a sensuous percep- 
tion of connotation. But in the intuitive induction of 
modern logic, the entire denotation is apprehended in the 
apprehension of one individual instance. In the former, 
m the perception of the connotation there is the extra- 
t ordinary perception of the entire denotation ; in the latter, 

all instances are cognised in cognising one instance and not 
in cognising the common essence of these instances. Thus 
the Nyaya admits the sensuous perception of the universal 
and an extra-ordinary perception of all the substrata of the 
> universal ; the Mimariisakas think that the perception of the 

universal is possible, but the extra-ordinary perception of 
all the substrata of the universal, i.e., the perception of the 

| 16 Johnson: Logie, Part II, p. 29. 

I "Ibid., p.192. 

1 18 Ibid, p. 193. 
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entire denotation, through the perception of the connota- 
tion, is not possible ; Johnson holds that the immediate 
knowledge of the entire -denotation is possible, but the per- 
ception of the connotation is not the cause of this knowledge 
of the entire denotation. 

Another important distinction crops up in connection 
with the Nyaya view of samanya-laksana. According to 
Navya-Nyaya the knowledge of Vyapti or invariable re- 
lation between the hetu (the probans) and the sadhya (pro- 
bandum) is the determining condition of an inferential con- 
clusion. The ground of the inference, “ The hill is fiery,” 
is the objective universal proposition, “All smoky objects 
are fiery ” and this invariable co-existence of all smoke will 
be all fire is (supernormally) perceived. In the Aristotelian 
syllogism the universal proposition need not be objectively 
true and hence the question of its perception does not arise. 
In fact, the Aristotelian formalistic syllogism is very diff- 
erent from the Nyaya inferential reasoning. The conclu- 
sion of the Nyaya inferential reasoning must be materially 
true and accordingly all the steps of it must be objectively 
valid. The Nyaya inferential reasoning, when expressed 
in the fully logical form, consists of five steps each of which 
is materially true. The Aristotelian syllogism, on the con- 
trary, consists of three propositions all of which may be 
materially false. The Nyaya inferential reasoning com- 
prises five steps simply because it aims at the material 
validity of the inference. As a matter of fact, none of these 
five steps is superfluous. A, for example, shows B smoke 
on the yonder hill and tries to convince him by argument 
that there is fire on the hill. In the first place, A asserts that 
he will prove that the hill has fire (Pratijfia) in order that 
B may definitely know what A has to prove. This assertion 
has a psychological effect on B. He makes up his mind 
to follow the . reasonings of A. But when A asserts that 
the hill has fire, B may enquire the reason of it and accord- 
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ingly A gives the reason. So the next step is : “ For there 

is smoke ” (hetu). But after this B may think : “ Why 
should there be fire, even though there is smoke ? ” Thus 
naturally, the third step is : “ Wherever there is smoke, 
there, is fire, e.g., the kitchen ” (Udaharana). But again 
B may think that though the kitchen has the co-existence 
of smoke and fire, the hill may not have the same. So he 
is reminded that the hill has smoke which is the invariable 
concomitant of fire (upanaya). After this A definitely asserts 
that the hill has fire (nigamana). 

In the next place, the middle term is instrumental to 
the syllogistic conclusion in Aristotle. But in the Nyaya, 
the determining condition of inference is the knowledge 
of Vyapti (the view of the Navya-Nyaya), or the cognition 
of the concomitant as characterising the Paksa (the view of 
the Old School). In fact, in Aristotle the middle term need 
not be perceived in the minor term. 

Lastly, the Nyaya inferential fallacies are all material. 
There is no place in it for the purely formalistic fallacy. 
The fallacy of Four Terms, for example, is sometimes a pure- 
ly formal fallacy in Aristotelian syllogism. The syllogism, 
“India comprehends Bengal, Asia comprehends India, 
therefore Asia comprehends Bengal,” is involved in the 
fallacy of Four Terms. But the argument is materially true. 
So this fallacy can have no place in the Nyaya system. 
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A RARE MANUSCRIPT OF RAMACANDRA- 
CANDRODAYA, AN UNKNOWN MlMAMSA 
WORK BY BALA GADEGILA (BETWEEN 
A.D. 1675 and 1775) 

By P. K. Gode 

In the Rajapur Patha£ala Sanskrit Manuscripts Collection 
there is a small collection of Mss. called the Shevade 1 Col- 
lection acquired in 1931. Through the favour of my ever 
alert friend Pandit Raghunatha 3 astri Patankar in charge of 
the above collection I could get for examination a rare Ms. 
of a Mlmdnmsd work called the Rdmacandra Candrodaya 
composed by one “ srra; ” or BalaSastri Gadgil. The 

Ms. consists of about 77 folios 2 on thin and worn-out country 
paper. The size of the Ms. is 9f ins. by 4 ins. Each folio 
contains about u lines, each line containing about 33 letters. 
The Ms. appears to be about 150 years old. It begins as 
follows : — 

“sfbmsrm hw . 11 

sfkwTfaawstef: gftTWf fera ra a : i 

wnrfHn % 11 


1 The Mss. in the Shevade Collection bear the following printed 
label : — 

KK3 nratfow#” i 

- * All the folios are damaged at one corner by moths ; some por- 
tions of the text on each folio have thus been lost. 
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aaf ^fw^ 2 LfF :i 

3 THTHt HHfHHT&aTfaHT faaatfa a It ^ II 
Hfta^ffST HHcHSa af 3 $a*| ! 

aataaif 'mxmm: n^€tfa: h^u 
H tafflisa: #jrtaafaTH qfoga aaaa:i 
cTcfts^TtSS sftaTH ^f' HH?fcaaT II *\ it 
#*THfsrafaaafa ^FroraTfsT^fTTT 1 
HtHiaratastfa aiat HTtfaatsjaT u \ 11 
faaat aanaaiafairt 
H^ 4 T%HTaT<H 3 r I 
5 §an: fmfefta ai 

THHHa *RT H a 5 H% II \9 II 
farTHta: SfHTfafa:l 

na: aaaaiaaTfa agfa fia^aa:ii 6 n 
a atarata ^asa ataafea* aa:i 
^^(asraratfa aftaraiaf sthth^h ^.n 
fatal a^ *W ^rat afprtfaaai 
a®Fta: q^Hnfaa saa a^ suan hi 
faala?a^awFa *a aT Hto*a asaSr 1 
HTaamaa: %fa?at^aafafa afaii n 11 
snaaaaa^ari amrar: nass^fai 
af| h§:?hht asa ^Msa%t% 11 11 

aar atarascTaswT HatarafaarfHt 1 
aFafea^aaTtifa agarasa sift# 11 ?? ii 



%«Tawrat?a % a s ai at a fa*n# 11 ?v n 
artfa^a ai%a fefea afaataw: 1 
Htaaia faaiaa spagfaarca:ii?HH 
srarat aafaaTar aa ^aaaiaaT etc.. 

The Ms. contains references to a few works and authors 
as follows : — 

(1) sta%a and his *togar— fol. x ; (2) nfafa— fol. 1, 2. 
(5) fatftwta fol. 1 ; (4) are aia faa (author) fol. 2 ; (5) q ri ww*| . 
fol 2 ; (6) aaaar%a fol. 8, 11,13, 71 ; (7) aiwaar — fol. 9. 
(8) aaara fa***:— -fol. 10 ; (9) HTFaarta^raTa— fol. 10 ; (xo) 
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— folio 11 ; (n) qrasT?f*mT folio 12, 31, 40, 55 ; 
(12) folio 12, 23, 25, 52, 55 60 75 ; (13) farefsnw — 

folio 13 ; (14) 5Tr0mr|5^TT5>TT TTci — folio 18 ; (15) 
folio 24 ; (16) ^5: — folio 27 ('%1^1ratTiTf?wrra”), 29 ; (17) 

folio 28, 37, 40 56 ; (18) cn%3?T: — folio 35, 43 ; 
(19) — folio 40 ; foiio 41 — Colophon : — 

sfftrosfs f5iw. . .farcf^ sresret srffcn 

3 WT*«tft fa^aret” (the name is written in the margin 

near the Colophon) ; (20) — folio 41 ; (21) — folio 

42 ; (22) OTWW — folio 45 ; (23) — folio*47 5 ( 2 4) 

wsHwt:— folio 43 ; Folio 54— 

Folio 60 — “3Wi#r% fiupsre* 1” Folio 70 — 11 srai’jretfs'ar- 
fware h!” (25) sprerra — folio 73. Folio 77 (a)“?f?r 

l>” — folio 77(b) — “sm 5ia*t 
The Ms. breaks on this folio and ends with the 
words . .apata^ ” — 

From the foregoing data gathered from this Ms. we 
get the following information : — (1) The author of this 
mmarhsa work is “ms miftres" (See verses z, 6, 15). 

(2) The name of the work is as stated in the 

Colophon on folio 77 (a). The name ‘‘ap&Ptepr” has been 
recorded in the margin near the colophon on folio 41. (3) 

The author may have been a pupil of ‘‘sft < 
as stated in the Colophon on folio 41 and as appears from 
the name of the work viz. recorded in 

the colophon on folio 77 (a). Some later hand has scratched, 
out the expression from the Colophon 

on folio 41 viz. etc.” (4) The 

present work was composed by arret sniftret 

with a view to supplementing the work of viz. 

or tftarenr — (verse 2 “arerfsremf fairer” and verse 5 
“sRfeus ‘arcret”). Perhaps this statement is responsible 
for the title entered by a later hand on folio 

41. (5) Verse 1 at the beginning uses the expressions, 

“ aflwni fafffon” and '‘^mtf5rar?TT?cr:” which may suggest 
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that the author was a devotee of God and a pupil of a 

guru of the name The title is in harmony 

with this suggestion. 

As the present work mentions the great mmamsaka of 
Benares, viz., Khandadeva and his work “ Kaustubha” it is later 
than him. In my paper on the “Chronology of the works of 
Khandadeva” in the D. R. Bhandarkar Volume I have re- 
corded the following dates of Khandadeva and his works : — 
A.D. 1641— Date of a Ms. of his *n£?tfof>T. 

A.D. 1657 — Signature of Khandadeva on a faofcm 
drawn up at sjfiRTsm at Benares. 

A.D. 1660 — Date of a Ms. of his at the 

B.O.R. Institute. 

A.D. 1664— Date of India Office Ms. of 
A.D. 1665 — Date of Khandadeva’ s death recorded by 
his pupil in A.D. 1708. 

In view of the above chronology we may safely con- 
clude that Bala Gadegila, the author of the R dmacandra- 
Candrodaya is later than A.D. 1665 and is possibly earlier 
than A.D. 1800 in view of the age of the Rajapur Ms. of the 
R amacandra-candrodaya as observed by me already in this 
paper. Accordingly we may tentatively put Bala G a degild 
between say A.D. 1675 and 1800. 

The surname “Gadegila is current among the Chitpavan 
Brahmins of Maharastra at present. As Bala Gadegila does 
not record his parentage or other particulars about himself 
or his family it is difficult to identify him. However, let 
me attempt his identification on the strength of Maratha 
records of the period, A.D. 1700 to 1800. 

The Gujarati poet Deva Samkara in his Alarhkdraman- 
jiisd (edited by S. L. Katre, Ujjain, 1940) refers to an eminent 
Pandita of the name (highly honoured by 

Peshwa Madhav Rao I) in the following verse : — 

“art st sfcit n ’p# fasft 

sr 'wrfwrwfa i 
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. Fot identifying the Balakrs naiastri of the above stanza 
myself and Mr. Katre searched in contemporary records. 
The result of this search is recorded by Mr. Katre in 
Appendix B (pp. 289-297) of his edition of the Alatiika- 
rdmanjusa. The name-sakes of Balakrs na Sastri found in 
contemporary records are as follows : — 

(1) Balakrs na Dlksita Patankar , holding great influence 
with the Peshwas. 

(2) A list dated 10-8-1773 ( "Peshva Daftar Vol. 32, 
Pages 107-112, Document No. 192) mentions charities 
given away by Ramabal, wife of Peshwa Madhav Rao I 
prior to her committing Sail. This list mentions one 

to whose wife some jewels were given away 
by Ramabal. 

(3) Peshwa Daftar Vol. 43, Page 33-Document No. 
38 dated 3-4-1772 addressed to Peshwa Madhava Rao I is a 
letter by one Kuppa Sastri of Kumbhakona, in which he 
binds himself not to carry on medical practice in future. 

This document is endorsed by witnesses among which 
we find the signature of one Balakrs na Sastri Janardan Sastri 
Ganglia ” as follows : — 

“msft-- 

fs%sr»T” etc., S 

(4) P. D. Vol. 32, Document No. 191 dated 3-6-1773 

is a list of Charities given away at the Salt of Ramabal to 
persons of Peshwa’s royal circle. This document shows 
a recipient “sssphnf receiving Rs. 2000. Mr. Katre 

suggests by way of a guess that this Laksjmibai Gadagila 
may have been the wife of referred to 

above. , ’ 

(5) Grant Duff in his History of the Marathas (4th Edn. 
1878), Vol. I, Chap XXI, Page 623 mentions one “ Bdl 
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Kishen Gargeel “ as head of the Poona Nyadeiish, or Court 
of Justice.’ associated with Balaji II, who appointed hi m 
about A.D. 1749 as his first TOrarsftsr or Chief Justice. 
In 1759 Rama jastri Prabhune succeeded this Bala Kfsna 
3astri. 

I am concerned in the above references with the name 
sakes of “tosj wril#?”, the author of the R amacandra Candrodaya 
(see Nos. 3 and 5 above). In particular the form of the sur- 
name “snifnt*” in the signature “srafWftiRsft 
«rr!Pw” on a document of 3 rd April 1772 is exactly identical 
with that recorded by the author cf the Ramacandra Cand- 
rodaya, who calls himself *trt fey” in three different verses 

in the introductory portion of the work. If this identifica- 
tion is accepted we are led to conclude that the author 
of the mimdifrsd work before me in the form of the 
Rajapur Ms. was living in A.D. 1772, presumably as a highly 
respected old Pandita at Poona. Whether this Bdlakrsna 
Sdstri Gddegila is identical with “ Bdl Kishen Gargeel” the 
Nyayddbl/a of the Peshwa, say between A.D. 1749 and 
1759 as stated by Mr. Katre, cannot be definitely determined 
at present. 

It is difficult to say what other Sanksrit authors of the 
Gadgil 1 family flourished before A.D. 1800. I know only 
one such author viz., Vaidyanatha Gadagila, the author of 
a commentary on the Tarka-Sanmgraha of Annambhatta, 
called the Tarkacandrika represented by Ms. No. 736 of 
1882-83 (folios 37) in the Government Mss. Library at the 


1 I note some names of persons of the Gadgil family, which I 
noticed while studying the subject of the present paper : — 

(1) A Sammatipatra of Benares Pandits dated 1865 A.D. bears the 

signature “tTRFflWtaTejf (See p. 34 of Appendices to 

R. B. Gunjikar’s, HTFTcfWTO, Bombay 1884). 

(2) See wsrrf% HTSRkf by N. G. Chapekar (1937), pp- 114 

84; 258. — “%5PTf|jr” TO# wmwc ” 

(p. 84) is referred to in a document of M.D.1777. Other persons are 
of later date. 
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B. O. R. Institute, Poona. This Ms. was written in 3 aka 
1644 (=A.D. 1722 ) by one Jayarama. The Colophon of 
the Ms. reads as follows : — 

“f fa sftTOSfostTOTO TTR^OTT>TfTnT 5 t#OTT 5 iT 5 TfftT-jf 3 rafS'^T 3 ||$U” 
It is clear from this colophon that the author of this 
commentary is V 'aidyanatha hLamacandra Gadgila, who is 
evidently earlier than A.D. 1722, while Bala Gdt}egila, the 
author of the Ml mams a work ~R.dmaca.ndra- Candro dag 'a is later 
than A.D. 1 700. In what way 1 '/aidyanatha is connected 
with Bala cannot be determined at present. I hope some 
members of the Gadgil family, who may be interested in 
the history of their family, will try to trace in their genealo- 
gies these two Gadgila authors, one of whom belongs to the 
17 th century , while the other belongs to the 18 th century. 



AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE BHARATA 
EPIC AND THE BHAGAVADGlTA 

By P. C. Divanji 
I. Introductory Remarks. 

The BbagavadgUd is looked upon in India as a work of 
special importance from a time prior to the time of 5 an- 
karacarya because in his Bhasya on III. z. there is a reference 
to an earlier commentary thereon establishing the view that 
it advocates the doctrine that freedom from transmigra- 
tion can be achieved by following the path of knowledge 
combined with that of action (Jnana-Karma-samuccaya). 
It has accordingly been imitated and commented upon by 
several persons. But the Orthodox School of Indians 
studied it only from the point of view of the teaching con- 
tained therein. In the west it was unknown till Charles 
Wilkins translated it into English in 1785 at the instance 
of the East India Company. Still it was not until Schlegel, 
a German scholar, edited it critically in 1823 with a Latin 
translation that it attracted the ' attention of the western 
scholars. One of them, Humboldt, was so much pleased 
with it that he acclaimed it as “ a work far above Lucre- 
tius and even above Parmenides and Empedocles ” and 
declared that “ this episode of the Mahabharata is the most 
beautiful, nay perhaps, even the truly philosophical poem 
which we can find in all literatures known to us.” Since 
then it was translated into all the European languages and 
even into the Japanese. 1 The persons who translated them 
were in many cases eminent classical scholars and therefore 

1 M. Winternitz, History of Indian hiterature, Vol. I. pp. 426-27. 
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prefixed to their editions introductions written from a 
critical point of view. 

The earliest study of the work from the same view- 
point made by an Indian scholar seems to be that of Mr. 
K. T. Telang who translated it into English for the Sacred 
Books of the East Series, Vol. VIII. Amongst other ques- 
tions, he has in his introduction thereto considered that 
of the probable date of the composition of the work and 
recorded his conclusion that the said date must be earlier 
than that of the Dharmasutra of Apastamba, which Buhler 
had, in his Introduction to the translation of that work in 
the same series (Vol. XIV) placed it in about the 4th or 5th 
centruy B.C. He had treated the work as a homogenous 
one. As opposed to him, Holtzmann, a European scholar 
propounded the view that the work contained clear 
evidence as to its being a work of two authors, one of whom 
expounded the philosophical doctrine of the Samkhyas and 
the other the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavatas and that 
whereas the original Gita, even then an episode in the Bhx- 
smaparvan, had been composed for the former purpose 
only, the present one is a revised edition thereof with the 
doctrine of the Bhagavata cult loosely grafted on at that 
time to the original work._ Bothlingk, though willing to 
accept the former conclusion doubted the correctness of 
the latter and considered “ an unprejudiced examination of 
the philosophical contents of the Bhagavadgita ” by one 
well-acquainted with the Indian philosophical systems neces- 
sary with a view to ascertain whether it was the philoso- 
phical portion that was the original or the devotional one. 
Professor Garbe, believing himself to be properly qualified 
for such an examination, made it and embodied the result 
and the arguments in support thereof in his Introduction 
to his German translation of the work published about the 
end of the first quarter of this century. The translation 
was not of the whole work but of select stanzas thereof which, 
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according to the translator, must have formed the original 
Gita, while the translation of the remaining stanzas was 
printed as if it were of an extraneous portion of the work. 
The stanzas translated in the former group are those which 
hold forth devotion to Bhagavan Vasudeva as the means for 
the attainment of freedom from the bondage of Samsara 
and of the highest bliss and peace of mind while those 
translated in the latter are those In which knowledge and 
meditation have been held forth as the means for the attain- 
ment of the same end. He did so because he was of the view 
which was quite opposed to that of Holtzmann. He sup- 
ported this by tracing the history of the Bhagavata religion 
which in his view originated earlier than the Sahkhya, Yoga, 
Vedanta and Karma-miriiamsa doctrines, which, in his view 
had been drawn upon by the reviser for establishing a syn- 
thesis between them. Agreeably to this view he put down 
the work in its present form in the 2nd century A.C. and 
that in the original one in -the 2nd century B.C. 2 Sir R.G. 
Bhandarkar, though agreeing with the view that the Gita 
had been originally composed for providing a canonical 
work for the followers of the Bhagavata or Satvata religion, 
does not agree in looking upon the work in its present form 
as a revised edition of an original shorter work and treats 
it as a work w’hich had remained in the same form in which 
it had been originally composed, and fixed for it a date later 
than the beginning of the 4th century B.C., though he 
could not say how' much earlier than that it must be. 3 Pro- 
fessor Edgerton of America too has thought over the ques- 
tion-- of date and advanced the guarded view that it may 
have been composed before the Christian Era but not much 
before it and Dr. Winternitz having considered all the above 

2 This Introduction though originally written in German was 
latterly translated into English by Dr. N. B.-Udgikar of Poona. For 
the above view see pp. 30-33 of that Translation. 

3 Vaisnavism, Saivism and other Minor Sects, p. 18. 
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views has expressed his agreement with the last view 4 which 
is the vaguest of all. 

II. Authorship of the Work. 

It seems to me very strange that none of the said 
Indian or European Scholars has entered into a discussion 
about the question of the authorship of the work. Telang 
has referred to it only passingly on p. 6 of his Introduction. 
In my view that question is so very intimately connected with 
that of the date of the work that any conclusion arrived at 
as to the latter must, in order to be acceptable, be consistent 
with the Gita being the work of an author who can be proved 
to have lived about that date. It would not be reasonable 
to hold forth a date as correct even though it may not be 
possible to support it by reference to the existence about 
that time of a person who can probably have been its author. 
Even according to the orthodox tradition this is a work 
of the Smfti not the Sruti class and therefore one which had 
a human author. Not only that-. It is according to it the 
work of a definite individual sage named Vyasa. The cri- 
tics of the modern historical school must be deemed not to 
have come across any evidence which would raise a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the correctness of that statement found 
uniformly in all the manuscripts of Adiparvan of the 
Mahdhharata. A merely general doubt as to the authorship 
of all the works of the pre-classical period would not be 
entitled to much weight in the case of the Gita at least be- 
cause even the scholars who look upon the work in its pre- 
sent form as a revised edition of an older work, have, on a 
critical examination thereof, come to the conclusion that the 
original Gita, as to whose contents they do not agree, must 
have formed part of the original Bharata Epic. 5 Therefore, 


4 H. I. L. p. 438, f.n. x. 

B Garbe’s Introduction to the Bhagavadgtta as translated by Udgikar 
pp. 4, 12-13. 
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leaving aside for the time being the question whether the 
Gita as we have it since the time of Sankara is or is not 
in the same form in which it was composed by the author 
of the Bbdrata Epic, we can confidently say that it is the 
work of a sage named Vyasa. The only questions that 
therefore remain for investigation are : — (i) the identity 
of that sage and ( 2 ) the time when he can be reasonably be- 
lieved to have lived. 

As regards the first, the Adiparvan of the Mahabbdrata 
leaves very little room for a doubt because besides stating 
the name Vyasa it also gives his personal name as Kjrsna" 
Dvaipayana or simple Dvaipayana. This sage was of course 
none other than Vyasa (literally meaning the arranger) who 
collected together the Vedic hymns and arranged them in 
the form of the Samhitas of the four Vedas. It, too calls 
itself a Saiiihita of the Bharata-Itihasa. 6 In another Parvan 
of the same Epic, 7 he is spoken of as having been born of 
Satyavatl by the sage ParaSara of the Vagistha Gotra. 
Therefore even though it is true that there had been several 
Vyasas 8 and though Samhitas of the first three Vedas had 
been compiled by other Brahmanas also, 9 there is no diffi- 
culty in identifying the author of the Bharata Epic and there- 
fore also of the Bhagavadgltd in their original forms. 

III. Veda Vyasa and Badarayana Vyasa Distinguished. 

The question of the identity of the Vyasa of the 
Bbdrata Epic' has become somewhat confounding only because 
the Bhagavata Bur ana treats the said sage as identical with 
Badarayana and calls his son 3uka Badarayani. 10 The basis of 
this identification seems to be that the former had, according 
to that Purana itself, been living in a hermitage situated in 
the midst of Badara or Badri (jujube) fruit trees situated on 

6 Mahabbdrata, Critical Edition, Poona, I. 1. 18-19. 

7 Santiparvan, III. 177. 2-5. 

8 Vis nupurana III. 3 ; Yogavaiistha II, 3. 21-31. 

9 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 316. 

10 Bhagavata Parana, I. 1. 7 ; 4. 14-25 XII. 6. 8-80. 
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the bank of the river Sarasvatl. 11 The clearest proof of their 
being two distinct personalities living in two ages separated 
from each other by a long distance of time is however 
afforded by the fact that the smrti referred to in Brahmasiitra 
I. 2. 6 ; 3. 22 ; II. 3. 45 ; III. 2-17 and IV 1-20, is, according 
to Sankara and the other three Acaryas, the Bhagavadgita, 
He is believable in that respect because he has supported 
this identification by actually quoting stanzas from the 
work which can be found therein at XVIII. 61, XIII. 2, 
XV. 6, 12 ; XV. 7 ; XIII. 12 and VI respectively. He, and 
according to Telang the other Acaryas also, has made it 
clear that the word “ Brahmasiitra ” forming part of the 
compound word “ Brahmasutrapadaih ” in XIII. 4 does 
not refer to the Sarirakasutra but to the cryptic sentences 
of the Upanisads. 12 And they seem to be right because 
the said Sutra work could not have been composed earlier 
than Bhagavadgita. That this must be in the mind of San- 
kara when he gave that explanation is clear from the fact that 
he refers in his Bhasya on the Sutra to the two sages by 
different appellations. Thus in his Bhasya on Brahmasiitra 
I. 3-29, 33 ; II. x.x, 3. 29, 47 and III. 3.32, he speaks of the 
author of the Great Epic and the Samhitas as the sage “ Veda 
Vyasa ” “ Vyasa,” and “ Dvaipayana ” while in that on 
I. 1-2 ; II. 1. 14, 37, 42 ; III. 1. 1 ; 3, 28, 57 ; 4.1, 19 ; IV 1-12, 
17 ; 2. 1, 3. 2. 14, 4.7 he speaks of the author of the Brahma- 
siitra as “Bhagavan,” the “Sutrakara” and an “Acarya,” 
never as a Rsi (sage). The Sutra itself refers to its author’s 
views as distinguished from those of the other thinkers of 
the MImamsa School, which was not till then sub-divided 
into the Purva and Uttara Mimamsas, by the name ‘Bada- 
rayana’ in I 3. 26, 33 III. 2-41, 4. 1, 8, 19 ; IV 3. 15, 4.7, 12, 
and not even once as Dvaipayana Vyasa whose Smrti has 

11 Op, cit , I. 7. i«2. 

12 Br. Sri., II. 3. 47 ; III. i. 14 and Sankara's Bhasya. thereon (N.S.P. 
edition pp. 624, 673). 
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been twice drawn upon in the Sutra for supporting the 
author’s view. 13 According to a well-established tradition 
again Veda Vyasa had, after compiling the Samhitas of 
the Veda and the Aitihasika tradition taught those of 
the Krsna Yajurveda and the Bhdrata-Itihasa to Vaigam- 
payana as he taught the others to other pupils of his. 
This VaiSampayaua had again taught the Sambita of the 
said Veda to his nephew and pupil Yajnavalkya Dai- 
varati, who afterwards quarrelled with his Uncle, vomitted 
out the Samhita and Tittira birds picked it up 14 and he 
himself propitiating the Sun was able to compose some 
new mantras and to compile his own Sveta Yajurveda 
Satkhita which was taught to and preserved by the Brah- 
manas of 15 new Vakhas and also composed through his 
pupil Katyayana the major protion of the Satapatha Brah- 
ma na. That being so, Dvaipayana must have lived at least 
50 years earlier than the age in which Yajnavalkya lived and 
the Bharata Sambita , of which the Gita formed a part com- 
piled by the former must be of an earlier date than the 
Yajurveda Sambita compiled by the latter, and also than the 
Brhadaranjaka and Ifa Upanisads, in the former of which 
Yajnavalkya is the chief exponent of the nature of the Atman 
and Brahman and the latter of which forms the 40th Adhyaya 
of the said Samhita. Moreover, in the pedigree given in 
Brhadaranjaka Upanisad as to how the Mantra doctrine had 
been handed down, Yajnavalkya Vajasaneyin is mentioned 
as a pupil of Uddalaka Aruni. 16 This Y ajnavalkya is the same 
who was the nephew of Vaigampayana because he is dis- 
tinguished as Vajasaneyin, i. e . , the one to whom the White 

13 Bha. Pu. XII. 6. 52; Pargiter, A. IHT. pp. 321-25. 

1 4 This allegorical story found in the Bhdgavata 'and other Ptiranas 
seems . to indicate that the Samhita which was till then the monopoly 
of Yajnavalkya was taught by him to Brahmanas of the Tittari Sakha 
and was never again recited by him because he had quarrelled with his 
uncle who had taught it to him. 

15 Br. A. Upa. VI. 3-7 . 

■ F. 4 
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Yajurveda mantras were revealed by the Sun whose vehicle 
is a horse. And that Uddalaka Aruni had learnt the Pan- 
cagni-Vidya and the secret about the Devayana and Pitr- 
yana from a Ksattriya prince named Pravahana Jaivall 16 who 
was a contemporary of Janamejaya III and 6atanika, son 
and grandson respectively of Pariksita II who succeeded 
Yudhisthira 17 and of A^vapati Kekaya. 38 He was also a pupil 
of Ayoda Dhaumva, who lived in the times of Pariksita II 
and Janamejaya III. Svetaketu Auddalaki Gautama, who 
was most probably the author of the earliest Dharmasutra 
known as the Gautama DhamasUtra (about 700 B.C.). 19 
There can be no doubt therefore as to Veda Vyasa having 
been living at a time prior to Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya, 
who are the principal teachers of the identity of the Atman 
and Brahman which is established in the Chandogya and 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisads. 

On the other hand Badarayana has in his B rahmasutra 
tried to establish the Vedanta or Uttara MlmSmsa system of 
thought on bringing about a reconciliation of the apparently 
divergent statements contained in the texts of not only the 
said Upanisads but also of other later ones such as the 
Mundaka, Jabdla, Vrasna and Sveta Pvatara Upanisads, which 
show an influence of the Sankhya doctrine of freedom through 
complete renunciation and inactions. All these Upani- 
sads must already have been in existence prior to the time 
of Gautama Buddha and of Panini. 20 Not only that but even 
the theories of the 3 unyavadins and Ksanikavijfianavadins 
established in their Sanskrit works only, were known to and 
refuted by Badarayana, 21 These Vedas had come into 

„ 16 Op. Cit. VI 2. 4-16. 

17 Pargiter, A.I.H.T. pp. 330-31. 

, 18 Cba. Upa . V. 11-17, 

' 19 A B. E. Vol. II Intro, to Apastambapp. XXII, XXXIV to XLIII, 
Intro, to Gautama pp. XLIX to LVII. 

2# Winternitz, Op. Cit. p. 236, 392, 203, 3x0. 

21 Br. Sit. II. 2-18-22 . . . i and Sankara’s Bhfcya thereon. 
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existence considerably later than the division of the Buddhists 
’into the followers of the Mahayana and Hinayana schools 
and that division had again taken place after severalprevious 
schools such as those of the Theravadins and the Mahasam- 
ghikas had arisen and been extinguished . 22 The author of 
* the Brahmasutra must therefore have lived considerably 
later than not only the age in which the said Upanisads 
were compiled but also that in which the later Buddhist 
Vadas established in Sanskrit works had originated. 

Further the fact that Badarayana refers at several places 
in his Sutra to the views of one Jaimini on diverse topics 23 
is an eloquent proof of his being either of a later date 
than or of the same date as Jaimini. Most probably the latter 
was the case because his views there referred to are such as 
presuppose a knowledge on his part of almost all the texts 
of the Brahmanas and Upanisads known to Badarayana. 
That being so and the earliest sage of that name known to 
Sanskrit literature being only the pupil of Veda Vyasa' whom 
he had taught the Samaveda , 24 this Jaimini must have lived in 
an age considerably later than that in which Veda Vyasa 
could have lived and consequently Badarayana must not 
only be distinct from the latter but must also have lived in 
a very later age than him. 

IV. Date of the Work. 

Veda Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedic Sarhhitas and 
the author of Bhdrata Epic in its original form being thus 
clearly distinguishable from Badarayana Vyasa, the author 
of the Brahmas f/tra , and there being no other Vyasa, 
during the periogl intervening between them, the date of 
the BhagvadgUa must necessarily be the same as that of the 

22 Divanji, Introduction to the Siddhantabindu (G. O. Series No. 64) 
pp. 22-25. 

23 Br.Su. I. 2.28, 31 ; 3.31 3.4.18 ; III. 2.40; 4.2, 18. 40; IV. 3.12; 
4*45 « 

24 Pargiter, A.LH.T. pp* 321-25. 
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former sage and that of the said compilations and Epic. 
The date of the Epic again must necessarily be very near 
that of the Bharata War itself because Veda Vyasa was the 
father by Niyogavidhi of Pandu, Dhftarastra and Vidura 
and one of the elders who consoled Yudhisthira w T hen he 
felt dejected after he was installed on the throne of Hastina- 
pura on the termination of the war. 

Various attempts have been made to fix the date of the 
said war. Mr. Vaidya concluded that it must be 3102 B.C. 28 
That must be the date also according to the Yudhisthira 
Era which is still current in some parts of India as in Kasmir. 
This is however based on astronomical grounds only which 
are not free from errors. According to literary traditional 
evidence recorded in the Pauranic works Pargiter has come 
to the conclusion that it must be about 950 B.C. 26 This is 
however due to his having allowed 18 to 20 years to each 
monarch intervening between Pariksita II, the successor of 
Yudhisthira and Mahapadma Nanda. Sitanath Pradhan 
having considered the same question from several view- 
points including the lists of Vedic teachers has arrived at 
the conclusion that the Bharata war must have occurred in 
about xi 50 B.C. 27 If the period for each reign of the 26 kings 
of Magadha from Senajit, a contemporary of Adhisimakrsna 
is taken to be 25 years,' which in my view is the only proper 
period, and the total period of 650 years thus arrived at, 
is added to the 3.82 years prior to the Christian Era when 
Mahapadma can be believed to have ascended the throne 
there, the total comes to 1032 B.C. And if to this 100 more 


85 M. Wintemitz, Vol. I. 473. • 

88 Pargiter A.I.H.T. pp. 179-83. H. C. Raychaudhari (Political 
History of India , 4th edition, pp. 27-28) relying on the Varfisa lists in the 

Sahkhdyana Ar any aka and Sartkhayana Gfhyasiitra has fixed 850 B.C. 
as the date of the said war. 

87 Chronology of Ancient India (Cal. 1927) pp. 169-75, 268-69. See 
also Triveda, “ The Intervening Age between Pariksita and Nanda ( Journal 
of Indian Histo/y, Vol. XIX. pt. I. pp. 1-16). 
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years are added on account of the four predecessors of Adbi- 
sima up to Parlksita II, the date of his accession comes to 
1132 B.C. Adding 3 6 years of the reign of Yudhisthira him- 
self we arrive at 1168 B.C. as the approximate date of the 
Bharata War. This is very near the date arrived at, by 
Sitanath Pradhan and roughly accords with the interpretation 
of the chronological data as given in the Puranas so as to 
point to an interval of 1050 years between Adhisima and 
Mahapadma. As against this if the other interpretation 
the Pauranic text is adopted, as seems to have been done 
by some other scholars, the date is pushed back by 450 
years, the relevant words being construed as meaning 1300 
instead of 1050, i.e., it comes to 1132 plus 450 —1582. 
Dr. Altekar of Benares has, while accepting the former 
interpretation, pushed back the date by 232 years, i.e., he 
has arrived at 1400 B.C. as the approximate date of the war, 
for reasons which are not clear. 28 The highest limit for 
the date of the Bharata War thus comes to be 1582 B.C. 
and the lowest 1132 B.C. The collection of the epic ballads 
into the Bharata Samhita can therefore be reasonably 
deemed to have been made in about 1575 or 1125 B.C. and 
that, would also be the approximate date of the BhagavadgJta 
which formed part of that Samhita. 

The latter of the two limits is in my opinion, 
quite consistent with the work being of the authorship of 
Veda Vyasa, the post-Vedic sage who collected together 
the Vedic hymns and formulas and having made out 4 
Sariihitas thereout taught them to four of his pupils, to 
each of whom a separate function was also given at a sac- 
rifice. Many of the Brahmanas in which elaborate sacrifices 
have been described or referred to, the Upanisads in which 
the doctrines of the identity of Brahman and Atman have 
been propounded and the ways for its realisation has been 

* 8 Presidential Address, Indian Historical Congress , Arch. Section , 
Calcutta, 1939. 
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described or referred to and all the Jsrauta, Gfhya and 
Dharma Sutras, the PratiSakyas and the Anukramanis in- 
cluding the Byhaddevata constitute according to this con- 
clusion the post-Samhita literature. So do the Sutra Works 
on the other Vedangas, Chandas, Jyotis, Vyakarana, etc. 
and the DarSanas, orthodox and heteordox. Badarayana 
Vyasa was one of the authors of one of the Darganagastras. 
A detailed critical examination of the prosody, style, diction, 
grammar and imagery of the Bhagavadgita, its comparison 
with Upanisads and Kautilya’s Arthafastra from the linguis- 
tic view-point and the contents of the Astadhyayi of Pani'ni 
and of the previous literature not referred to and hinted at 
therein, the history of the Smrti literature, of which the 
Bhdrata. Epic including the Bhagavadgita forms a portion, of 
the Sankhya and Yoga doctrines in their original forms, 
which is what is meant by the term “ Epic Philosophy,” of 
the main and subsidiary philosophical doctrines expounded 
therein, of the probable sources drawn upon by the author 
for his exposition, of the Vedic and Pauranic gods and godess- 
es referred and not referred to therein, of the modes of 
worship or ways of propitiation of the deity mentioned 
therein, of the names' of the older sages and kings 
referred to therein and of the highest ideal held forth therein 
for being realised by the said modes or ways, is absolutely 
necessary with a view to show that there is nothing at all 
in the work which is inconsistent with its being a Smrti work 
of a date falling between the 15 th and the 12th centuries 
B.C., in which period several other Smrti works had been 
composed as can be seen from the references thereto in the 
works of the later period which are now available. It is 
however impossible to do so within the limited space allotted 
to this article. I, therefore, leave that to be done on some 
other occasion. 



THE CO-ORDINATION OF BHARATA EVENTS, 
FROM THE EXILE OF THE PANDAWAS, 

TO THE DEATH OF BHlSMA, BY 
DETERMINING THE TITHI OF 
EACH IMPORTANT EVENT 

Bj V. B. Athavale 

Let me begin with a 'note on the nomenclature of the 4 Tithi ’ 
and the month. A ‘Tithi’ is a relation between the posi- 
tion of the sun and the moon. The 'ftfoWT is clearly the 
‘ Tithi ’ when the full disc of the moon is shining. The 
‘amraiw’ is the * Tithi ’ when the sun and the moon remain 
together. The name for the lunar month is given by ob- 
serving the star cluster (Naksatra) with which the mocn 
coincides on the full m'oon day. But whether the month 
should end with ‘ srwwTwr ’ or 4 ’ depends on the 

choice'of the people. South of the Narmada river the month 
is 4 ®wfct’ while on the north of the river the nomenclature is 
In the 4 smitt ’ month the bright half of the month 
comes first and it ends with the dark half. On the other 
hand in the e ’ method the dark half 1 of the month 

comds first and it ends with the bright half of the month. 

At the time of the Kuru war the month nomenclature 
was 4 ’ and the same method is current still in the 

Northern India. For, in ASwamedha, 8j. 4. 8. (ftrayf 
stem 1 ’gten ?twi (gsreg) grnreif tiMWf 

STfTiTT II ^ eftfa w ref W 5far: I 

Yudhisthira clearly says that the month of 4 Magha ’ is 
coming at its end on the full moon day and it means 
that the month of ‘Phalguna’ is to begin with a dark half. 2 
The 4 Amawasya ’ following the 4 Magh Pournima ’ will 
be 4 Pbalguna Amawasya’ and not 4 Magh a Amawasya.’ 

1 Mbh. III. 162.11, “arfrri Sf«t*r <TW I” confirms 

the conclusion, 

2 Ibid. ' h • ; 
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As an illustration we shall take the day of the attack by 
‘ Trigarta ’ on the cowherds of ‘ Virata.’ We know from 
Virata 47. 22, that it was ‘ ’ when the attack was 

going on 3r%f?PPT srfrcow tftrsr s Virata, 47. 10, n 

tell that Duryodhana had promised ‘ Trigarta ’ that he 
should start the attack on the 7th, and the Kaurawa 
army should attack by the northern side on the next day. 
Virata, 30. 27, tells that it was the 7th day of the 
dark half (fwr >)• Now c Jyestha ’ and ‘ Asadha ’ 

represent the Thus the month must be either 

of the two. But c Jyestha Vadya ’ means * VaiSakha Vadva ’ 
of ‘smta,’ month nomenclature and the ‘ Jyestha Buddha ’ 
of both these methods coincide, because in the 
month the ‘Vadya paksa’ precedes the ‘ £ukla paksa’ 
while in the ‘srmH’ it is the reverse. 

The next question is as to how to decide about the 
month of the attack. We shall now prove that it was the 
month . of ‘ Vaigakha Vadya ’ according to the ‘araitT’ 
nomenclature or ‘ Jyestha Vadya ’ by the ‘*?H«r«RT5T no 
nomenclature and not ‘ Asadha.’ 

The marriage of Abhimanyu must have taken place 
at least a fortnight after the campaign was won by Arjuna. 
For Kfsna Abhimanyu and others were at Dwaraka and 
they were to come to Upaplawya for the ceremony. In 
Strl, 20. 28, Uttara the daughter of Virata while weeping 
over the death of Abhimanyu says ’ «$?rrai*T 55 sfarat 
hrf^r: % w H'crSt t But 

we know that Abhimanyu died on the 13 th day of the 
battle. As the battle had started in the bright half of 
MargaSIrsa, and the ladies had come to Kuruksetra 
on the 19th day, it must be the beginning of ‘ qfa ’ 
If we count from ‘Jyestha’ then only the statement of 
Uttara .can be justified. Further we know that ‘ Pariksit ’ 
was born in the month of ‘ Phalguna.’ Nine months are 
completed, only if, we count from Jyestha. 
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I have thus proved that the ‘ Tithi ’ on which Arjuna 
got success against the Kaurawas was c VaiSakha Vadya 
8th.’ i.e., the 8th' day of the dark half of £ Vaigakha.’ 
This date is very significant, because it was on this day that 
Arjuna drove his chariot first to the 5 ami tree, where they 
had deposited their war weapons (V. j. 16.) and took down 
bow, conch and monkey- painted banner. He removed the 
Lion painted banner of Virata and planted his own there 
(V. 46.13.) When he returned after his victory, he came 
back to the 3aml tree and kept his weapons and banner in 
the tree and replaced the lion banner of Virata which was 
removed. (V. 63. 13.). 

When Arjuna sounded the conch, that tone was at once 
recognized by Drona and he said that it must be Arjuna and 
none else, and be expressed the fear that he was not sure 
of the success now. Duryodhana on the other hand got 
delighted with the news. He said “ The last year is not 
yet over. If Arjuna is recognized before this period is over 
the Pandawas will have to go to the forest again for 12 
years according to the accepted conditions. (V. 47. 3-7). 

We have already seen above that Arjuna hgd used his bow 
only privately. He did not wish to disclose that ‘ Bfhannala ’ 
and £ Arjuna ’ were identical personalities. Arjuna had ins- 
tructed the prince Uttara not to disclose his identity to his 
father. V. 69. 12. 14, fern : — m H *T£raT$: *£TO5TT: \ 

% srrf 3ran#Gftrr ffsftr: wsf st t : — n § ssrtarTtrmt m 

1 tells that Arjuna wished to disclose his identity 
two or three days afterwards. V. 79.1.3.5, cTff: 

VUctT: 'tit tr^T: I titTTTFq TO ’snfttTScTT: \ 1 W- 

sw: t tells that three days later the 

Pandawas went to the court and ‘ Kanka,’ the dice 
player, occupied the throne’ of Virata. When Virata 
arrived in the court, he got enraged to see his servant 
occupying the throne. Uttara intervened and disclosed 
that he (Kanka) was Yudhisthira, and he really . deserved 
F. 5 . ’ 
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the throne and they were his vassals. The brothers disclosed 
themselves on that day because their vow of remaining 
unrecognized was over. A week must have elapsed after 
siSTra 6 Hence, it is clear that ‘ Jyestha 6ukla ist 
was the day on which the period of the vow expired 
according to the counting of the Pandwas. This leads 
us to determine the exact £ Tithi ’ on which the five 
brothers were required to leave Indraprastha, being de- 
feated in the dice play, and also the day on which Kicaka 
was killed. 

Virata 14. 1. 3 ! H HTHT S5T l %HHfH: fsRROT 

hst)’ tells that Kicaka saw DraupadI, after ten 
months stay in the palace. When Bhima killed Kicaka and 
his brothers, without disclosing his identity he released 
DraupadI from the pyre to which she was tied. 

When Virata heard that DraupadI was released by some 
powerful unknown person, he thought that it was good to 
dismiss her from her post as an attendant to the queen. 
When DraupadI returned to the palace, Uttara, the daughter 
of Virata told her that she was dismissed from the service. 
Then DraupadI requested Sudesna, the queen, to allow her to 
stay for 13 days more, when her Gandharva husbands would 
surely come to take' her with them. (Virata 24. 29. srittenf- 
TTSTT wrnnj wfarch Heft HT WTOfa TfSRf: ^ H H5TC I 
- We have- already seen that the Pandawas disclosed their 
identity on stts stfcPKl. Therefore, counting 13 days 

back, we get the ‘ Tithi ’ on which Kicaka was killed, which 
is -‘-VaKakha sra’V The Pandawas must have entered 
the kingdom of Virata by the end of VaiSakha of the pre- 
vious year to remain unnoticed. This is corroborated by 
another statement in the Vir. 13. 14, ( 3 FOTI% gg«r § 

arotTr HHihHcfW pwi gHHH: I). The Brahma 

. 3 That the night was a dark one is corroborated by fspcTE 22. 37, 40 

.9*4 or I.’ 

The torches were used because the night was dark. 
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festival took place in the fourth month. Now, e Bbadrapada 5 
is the 4th month after the entry of the Pandawas in the 
Virata kingdojn. In ‘ Bhadrapada/ the Ganapati festival 
is observed. (»TORt ?an wdh. . WfFft). The present 

Ganapati festival was called srfftrPf in the past. 

Thus 13 years previously, to the 1 Vai^akha Vadya 13th/ 
the Pandawas went in exile. But we know that on ‘ Vai- 
6akha Vadya 8th/ Duryodhana was under the impression 
that the conditional period was not over. He says 
STT % ST 3TT I ^rifafTScT 

sr§fw i ap#ff sr g*: IN srafct srem: » 

“ Either they do not care to remember the conditions 
or we have confused over them. Bhisma is the proper 
authority to decide whether the period is yet to be over or 
it has been already completed. The interpretation of the 
condition may differ.” 

Drona too had appealed to Bhisma to give the right 
decision. In Virata 51.21-22, (*R*n% % srOrf 3 sn&fa * eftsw: « 
arc stsfott;!: arrar arc srffcr i fsftrcrcrfir gttBTci i 

ercippir arm: srarmn ») he said “ Ariuna will not 

show himself before the period is over. Yet if he discloses 
himself before the period is over he does not deserve mercy. 
So let Bhisma give the decision.” 

To this appeal, from both Duryodhana and Drona, 
Bhisma gives his answer arc gt m# l 

3r«ifsTspT *rrcrr 'irc rc u mterrcr ^«srf^nt ^ ?ftr if i 

irrcm rcfef qfa: stfasiam “ Every five years two 

month are added, and in their 1 3 years condition they will 
get a remission of five months and twelve nights. Thus in 
my opinion the Pandawas have fulfilled their promise.” 

If we add five months to ‘VaiSakha Vadya 13th/ 
we get ‘Agwina Vadya 13 th./ This means that the Pandawas 
were defeated in the dice play on this day, thirteen years 
back. Curiously enough this is exactly the ‘ Tithi ’ which 
is called the ‘ Yaksa-ratri/ and on this flight people invariably 
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play ‘aRf’. Those who are interested in the history of 
this Set should read the article by Mr. P. K. Gode, in the 
-February 1946 issue of the Allahabad Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute Journal. 

We can now understand why Arjuna had asked the 
Prince not to disclose his identity for a few days more, 
and why Draupadi had asked Sudesna to allow her to stay 
in the palace for x 3 days more. Yudhisthira was counting 
the days and he knew that their promise would be over on 
‘ Vaigakha Vadya 13 th,’ when he could legitimately disclose 
his identity. 

Duryodhana on the other hand did not know much 
about the additional months and he was expecting that 
there were yet five months more, and the condition would 
be complete on * Aswina Vadya 13th.’ We have seen 
already, how Duryodhana was jubilant when Drona- recog- 
nized the sound of the conch of Arjuna, but all his hopes were 
smashed by the decision of Bhlsma on that point. 

About the hopes of Duryodhana we find another illus- 
tration in the Virataparva as follows : — (V. 39. 13) 

STTOTt W HVma ?rn:» 

^ qwrftr 

:• — VRH 'ERJTW W: I 

?r ^ 3 T*t: * 11 

fjfasr ‘stot tm f ?r 1 

arm: 3**. g re s tra ET 11 

WTO : — ‘srfet qu trsn JTcWTHt qf? sftarf: 3 im: I 
arRftrsn^ 1 

.This quotation shows clearly that Duryodhana had planned 
the attack with the hope that the Pandawas may be recog- 
nized, because the death of Kicaka had suggested that it 
was probably the work of the Pandawas. 
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In this campaign Arjuna had defeated single handed, 
sis Maharathls and it was in this battle that the brother of 
Kama was killed, by Arjuna and also the bragging Kama was 
routed. Duryodhana was forced to retreat, leaving the 
cow-herds of Virata free. This attack was started early 
in the morning of * VaiSakha Vadya 8th/ ancl Arjuna returned 
to the town of Virata, after achieving victory, in the after- 
noon. (V. 67 .19 ff srtwwl tenor srtej) 

Virata 72, 14, Her: steterr tef# >ter qtewT:i 

teriror WTO *Nr 5 T: I tells that the Pandawas shifted to 
Upaplawya, after they had completed the condition 
of 13 years of exile. We have already seen that 
the date of the expiry of this period was 4 Vaigakha 
Vadya i3-i4th.’ Thus it is clear that they must have 
shifted from the Virata town to Upaplawya, in the 

beginning of « 4 Jyestha 3 ukla.’ But I have already shown 
that the nomenclature of the month coincides in the bright 
half of any month, whether it be smte or method 

of calculation. The £ Tithi ’ of the expiry of the condi- 
tion, being in the dark half, the nomenclature of the 
month varies. For the sake of clarity let me repeat the 
statement, about the day, on which the exile condition was 
laid down, and then again the date of the expiry. The 
dice play (ara) started on * ASwina Vadya 14th/ msmte 

according to the ‘amte 5 nomenclature. By the 

method sremte would be ‘ Kartika Vadya 14th/ The 

Pandawas actually started for the exile, a day or two later, 
i.e., on 4 Kartika Sukla 1st, or 2nd.’ As it is the bright half 
of * Kartika ’ the nomenclature of the month coincides 
according to both the methods. 

The date of the expiry of the condition was 4 VaiSakha 
Vadya 13th’ by the 4 3 T*ricf ’ method, but by the 4 ’ 

method it was 4 Jyestha Vadya 13th.’ But as the Pandawas 
. shifted to Upaplawya in the bright half of 4 Jyestha ’ the 
nomenclature of the month again coincides. 
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Now let us try to determine the ' Tithi ’ on which the 
first emissary was sent by the Pandawas to Hastinapura. 
For, Udvoga, 6. 17, z swrr§ amt ^ tells 

that the emissary left when the ‘ Naksatra 5 was ‘ Pusya ’ 
The marriage of Abhimanyu must have taken place in the 
bright half of the month of ‘ Jyestha.’ We know that the 
moon is in 4 Jyestha naksatra 5 on the full moon day of that 
month. 'Pusya’ is the 17th 'Naksatra 5 from ‘ Jyestha. 5 
Therefore the emissary must have left cn ‘Asadha £ukla 
2nd at the earliest, or 27 days later, on ' Asadha Vadya 
14th, 5 when the ‘ Naksatra 5 appears again. ‘ Asadha Vadya 
14th 5 can be easily discarded, because the ‘ Tithi 5 is in the 
dark half and more so as they approached ' Amawasya, 5 
they are never classified as auspicious for departures. Thus 
‘ Asadha 3 ukla 2nd 5 must be the ' Tithi 5 on which the 
emissary left. % 

Now let us consider some incidents which preceded the 
departure of the emissary, because they throw a good deal 
of light on the question, about the differences of opinion 
that arose, when Bhlsma gave his opinion that the Pandawas 
had completed their promise on ‘ Vaigakha Vadya 8th,’ 
and they had no more any moral obligations on that score. 
Duryodhana and Kama were of the opinion that the Pan- 
dawas failed to fulfil the promise, because the period expired 
on ‘Agwina Vadya 14th ’ and not on ‘ VaiSakha Vadya 8th.’ 
The grace of five months was a partiality shown by Bhlsma 
to the Pandawas. As Bhlsma was considered as the final 
authority, on such questions, Kama and Duryodhana could 
not openly challenge him. But whenever occasions arose, 
both Kama and Duryodhana expressed their dis-satisfac- 
tion about the decision. 

Udyoga, 1.1, fc^T 3 Omssr sicsnfr srarfa 

sr?ftaT: ?WT fsrasR fralsfwf 1 tells that the meeting took 
place in the palace of Virata, after the ceremony . 
of the marriage of Abhimanyu was over, at Upa- 
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plawya. Drupada, Balarama, Satyaki, Krsna, Samba, 
Pradyumna and others were present. It was Kfsna 
who addressed the meeting first, #3%* areaWcSrt 

fsra: OTfrUT srq^ci ^ Trsif i si^tt fsr^r' tnsrr «tf«r srm 

Amman §a: aa aa #5 tth arafrm fafaa: 

t srotesf § aa fafaw' “ The Kingdom of 

* Indraprastha ’ was inherited by the Pandawas and they 
had even expanded it by their own valour. Duryodhana 
snatched away this inherited kingdom, not by defeating 
the Pandawas in a war, but by the crooked way of 
the defeat in the dice play. The Pandawas suffered 
innumerable hardships, just because they meant to remain 
true to their words, and they have now completed their 
stipulated period. Yudhisthira must now get back the 
kingdom which he can claim now as a right. We do not 
know, what step Duryodhana wishes to take now. It is 
better to send an emissary to negotiate and try to get back 
the legal share, as a demand and not as favour.” 

Balarama was however, of a different opinion. In 
Udyoga, z. 8, (fswTw^ScTm sfafeTm srawm fcf Trmi) 
Balarama says c it was the fault of Yudhisthira’ to play the 
game of dice with 3akunl, who was well known to be a|i 
expert in the game. Yudhisthira wanted a victory over 
Jsakuni, which was impossible for a novice like him. It 
was no fault of 3 akuni to conquer Yudhisthira, when the 
play took, place. Thus the kingdom cannot be asked for 
as a demand, but Duryodhana should be requested to give 
back the kingdom.” 

Balarama further maintained that Duryo<JJiana was al- 
ready a king and he was behaving according to the $astras 
(Udyoga 2, 6,7), so care should be taken that he does not 
get angry, by the demand, and the request should be made 
with all humility. „ 

5 faw: sr 
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Satyaki got angry. He was pained to see the contrast 
between the attitude of Krsna and Balarama and their 
behaviour towards the Pandawas. 

q q r fe m w 3rw?r TOfcr qgwft i 
mwrfmfir % mro mreft srftraTssrsr ; 

3 g % nm mg mro i 

to ff totttost ?>f arm arfT TOgu 
st*r* to* stn^' sifcft m: i 
fcft get sjfcjcr WW: TffJ I 
3TfmFH TO*: % &TT TOTcft *T^T I 

mng* g xmm totot* tot n 
fafror fromr: ?T g ?taf to smgi 
to afTOEtam* ?| "fmT totot n 
mrmmg fro**: g srmr *m*r| **g i 
rnrof Itor* *dif*g snjg 11 

arnm smtii ^ mromf totto* u 

This long quotation is given here intentionally to show 
how vehemently Satyaki opposed the suggestion of Balarama 
to entreat Duryodhana in a humiliating manner. On the 
other hand he maintains that it is the * Dharma ’ of the Ksa- 
triyas to kill kings like Duryodhana who are desparadoes. 

% “In ‘ Vana-Parva ’ w r e get a similar statement by 
Kfsna. He says fafrm totto* *«*: t?* to: totto: i “ with the 
rogues you should not deal in a straight-forward manner, 
but they should be paid in the same coin.” 

The king Drupada also opposed the suggestion by 
Balarama. He said 

g*f«r*t ttto tot^i SRtmftr i 
to|§** to g to m* * ***% i 
to* mro £*fa cfte®r i 

gg g*fTO TO *) TORT *T*%mT I 
gg * to*% *t*> m ron t amfomp i 
fro am fTOFftror 3 tto> i 

tort! grorgm to vtto i 

TOT gJTfsRT TOSTt *TTO 3TO TOkmg II 
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In this way the chief priest of Drupada left for nego- 
tiations. I think that the c Tithi’ of his departure must 
be ‘Asadha 3 ukla 2nd.’ Kfsna and Balarama also went to 
Dwaraka. 

When Duryodhana learnt from his men that Krsna has 
left for Dwaraka, he himself went to Dwaraka to get help 
from vrsni family, in the war. He knew that Krsna would 
not be on his side and yet he approached Kjrsna. 

cTcft f#FT: f EW STfftfvnr I 

wi ff ^cr: Bretf sshT'fqfa -er i 

cTOT HSfenfr SEfWN? fqfq II 

He argued with Krsna that Arjuna was related to him 
in the same way as he (Duryodhana) was related with to 
Kfsna. Thus he also deserved help from the ‘ vfsni 5 family. 
He said all this in a tone of redicule which suggested that 
Krsna was partial in identifying himself with the Pandawas. 

Duryodhana also went to Balarama and requested him 
to jo-in his side in the case of war. Balarama said, 

"wtacT ff §TT ?RT I 

fanfftecft c^nr«f fTfpBT: I 

*rarr tfafaqs §Ftr f f?r tesr 3^: i 

5 T gpPT ^ SfcPWaH i 

?r§Tisr: BTfa q 1 

ifft % fsrfemT qfe f 1 

*r®gs qn'tr vgm ? r 1 

Udyoga 20, tells what the chief priest told ‘ Dbptaras- 
tta,’ ‘Bhisma’ and others. He said “ Pandu and Dhftarastra 
were brothers and had the same father. They ought to in- 
herit equally the property of their father. The sons of Pandu 
must get the share of their father, but Dhparastra is un- 
justly withholding their share. By the^foul means of the 
dice play their share was snatched away and they were 
driven to the woods for 13 years. Without grumbling that 
-condition is also fulfilled. Now their due share should be 
F. 6 No/ : 
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returned. The Pandawas do not wish to wage war to get 
their share. If Duryodhana is not ready to give the, share 
without a war, they are prepared to wage a war also. 

% vtfat JTsrrw wraspf ^ s 

3?ciFrRf aw n 

Udyoga ax, tells that Bhtsma said that the demands of 
the Pandawas were just, but the words in which they were 
given were rather strong. 

3tfa cftevf 5 % wi \ 

When Arjuna was in the battle field it was very hard to fight 
against him. When Karna heard this speech of Bhlsma, he 
took an objection to what Bhlsma maintained. He said to 
the priest “ You Bralimana, what is the use of repeating the 
same useless arguments, over and over again. 3akuni had 
defeated Yudhisthira in the dice play. The Pandawas were 
recognized before their period of vow v as over. Thus 
they have no moral basis to demand the kingdom back. 
If Yudhisthira wants his kingdom back he ought to go 
to the forest for 12 years more and then Duryodhana will 
give them, not only the half, but the whole of the kingdom. 

SWcT: g TTff ^Fri SRStra 5W% 3Tfq rf I 
The Pandawas do not wish to be religious and they are now 
demanding the kingdom under the threat of arms. It is 
foolish to expect that Duryodhana will yield to such threats. 
Tell the Pandawas that Karna alone can rout the Viratas 
and the Pandawas put together.” 

Bhlsma got angry when he heard Karna, indirectly 
challenging his decision that the moral responsibility of the 
Pandawas was Over, and that they could claim back their 
share. Bhlsma said, “ Karna, why are you bragging like a 
fool. Do’nt you remember that you were bragging like 
that while the cowherd campaign was going on, and you 
were yet — easily routed by Arjuna.” 

Then Dhrtarastra intervened and said that he was send- 
ing Safijaya to the Pandawas. It is interesting to cote that 
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Safijaya appears here first in the Bharata story, Before 
the Udyoga Parva, the name of Safijaya does not appear at 
all.. Sanjaya is a predominant figure up to the e Strl-parva,’ 
which means the end of the war. In the c Parvas ’ 12 to 
18 we do not find Safijaya again. This shows that Safijaya 
was a war correspondent. I have established this fact 
independently, in the Feb. 1946 issue of the Allahabad 
Ganganatha Jha Research Institute Journal. 

Udyoga 23. 1, tells that Safijaya went to Upaplawya. 
Udyoga 32. 1, tells that Safijaya returned with a word from 
Yudhisthira. Udyoga 47, 77 gives a description of the 
delivery of the message by Safijaya in the court of Duryo- 
dhana. After hearing the message Bhisma said to Duryo- 
dhana, (WIT =af R 5 T I gafa: 

w 11 ott 'ITW ^15: sti) “You are 

always prone to listen to the advice of the lowborn 
Karna, the crooked 3 akuni and your wicked brother 
DuSSasana.” Karna got angry when he heard the remark 
of (gajfa:) from Bhisma. He said, “ srnm fewt flfw S^PRlfa 
amfimn fasnm Rfa gf h Ri ffer f%fsrer 

fttcERT: I 3T§ 1T35TH tfarfa ffasOTfa T°r fulfil 
STT^ 5TR sfor: ^4 WT BTO* 5 ^: I TRTt fcfTI^r 

fs (4 “RW 11 ersfT gsfsRwfa r ff Trs^ ?wr%t: 11 

Bhisma told Duryodhana that Karna always braggs 
simply, that he would defeat all the Pandawas single-handed. 
In the fight with Virata however, Arjuna had easily defeated 
Karna, although Arjuna was then single-handed. 

Udyoga 72, tells “ when Safijaya returned to Hastinapur, 
Yudhisthira got restive and requested Kfsna to instruct him 
about the manner in which he should proceed so as to avoid • 
war.” He says 

srkanpr ffsrT TTBfrfar an«g*r. 1 
? ff: SRiwat: aFTPrf: JFRm: I 

^srrsrPr am: 4 ff5tT: I 

Stm: 3s frfasST Ffrm: nw * H: It . 
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qro srfemftj m s? i 

m sfT^m: 3»<TR? WfflW: f3W It 
“ The role of a * Kstriya ’ in society is the most sinful one, 
because he lives by killing others. The begging bowl also 
cannot be restored to because it is already handed over to the 
Brahmanas.” 

Kysna says 

srmifa stfwr ^ wr: * n:\ 

cfW wlpstm gfe: #tT«nrr TtfcT : t 

hh ctH rf 9fftcr wr%<r i 

w«r> an anatT anfess: tnamn: i 

?*sref n 5 rtw% 11 

5FWT ^fatfe^l 
®rrg: armfttof: ar ^ i 

It is interesting to note the word 'frnw’ in this answer. 
To beg favours from others is 'f>war’, for a Ksatriya. 
Gita uses the same word. Krsna finally accepted to go for 
negotiations with the express condition that he would hot 
beg for five towns, but put it forth as the minimum demand, 
to avoid war. 

On what ' ‘ Tithi ’ Krsna started, we shall try to deter- 
mine it, in the next part. 

The problem about the exact day (fefar) rather the 
‘TOsj’ on which the Kuru war started is still undecided. 
The c Tithi ’ on which Bhlsma passed away is also not 
ascertained. The months in which both these incidents 
occured are definitely known and there are no differences 
of opinion on that point. The month of the Kuru war 
was 'flrnrarW. The month in which Bhlsma passed away was 
‘*rrar’. The third problem about the number of days for 
which Bhlsma was on the arrow-bed is also unsolved. 
Because unless the date of the Kuru war is fixed and the 
date of passing away of Bhlsma is determined, it is not 
possible to count the days for which Bhlsma was on the 
arrow-bed. U 
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The Tithi of the Kuru war is given by Bharata-Sawitr?. 

It is rwrm swtesff « srftf *m:cr*p: w^ 1 (*jn). 

Mr. Karandikar, editor of the Kesari arrives at the date 
qinwY while Mr. R. V. Vaidya of Ujjain gives it to be 
'?wr fpfWfJ We shall try to fix this ‘ Tithi ’ first on the 
evidence of the statement of Balarama. We know definitely 
that Balarama started for the pilgrimage on and 

returned on the day on which the war ended. The 
‘W^r’ on the day of his return was ‘srarV and the total 
number of days he passed in pilgrimage yvas 42. This 
is a good criterion to determine the on which the 

war started, because we know that the war continued for 
18 days only. 

In the ‘ Mahabharata ’ we find references to the ‘rrsra’ 
on the days of arrivals or departures. At times the ‘ Tithi’ 
is also referred to. No names of the days in a week are 
mentioned in the literature of the whole of the * Mahabharata .’ 
As the moon covers one ‘frspd per day and the position 
of the moon in relation to the ‘nmn’ can be observed every 
night, the counting of the days was equivalent to the coun- 
ting of the ‘w^r’. The names of the months were given 
by observing the ‘war’ with which the moon’s position 
coincided, on the full moon day. There was thus the idea 
of a ‘w’, or ‘fwr’ The fortnight or W had, 

however, no fixed number of days, because it was a relation 
between the full-moon and the new-moon day, which is 
a variable quantity. It varied from 14 to 16 days normally, 
but very rarely it was even observed to be 13 days. Because 
Vyasa says ‘siffciff TO 5 ff ijerjjff * dtecff \ awranretf 

qw tag f h ’afsngyrf srwl WRft ^ I A solar eclipse can 

occur only on ‘swrarTwr’ and the lunar eclipse will occur 
on Of the two eclipses the lunar eclipse had 

taken place on dH«wr’. * ‘ 

■■■■" 3TWT srw |Yt: qTfamwl =sr I .. 

3Tf^?r5^iT: =ET *TWT:a% 
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It means that this peculiar phenomenon of two eclipses 
within a period of 13 days had occurred in the month 
preceding the month of ‘apfcfrt’ in which the war 
took place. As we know the total number of days for 
which Balarama was on pilgrimage, we can say the war 
started on the 23 th day from the day of his departure 
for the pilgrimage. We shall try to determine the place 
and the circumstances under which Balarama left for the 
pilgrimage. 

Udyoga 157th chapter tells that Krsna had returned 
after the failure of his negotiations. At Yudhis- 

thira was performing the ceremony of appointing seven 
generals. While the ceremony was going on Balarama 
entered the palace with srsgr, etc. He 

requested the audience that Duryodhana being also a 
relative, he too, aught to be given some help. But Krsna 
was entirely against Balarama siding with Duryodhana. 
Krsna wished that if Balarama did not wish to help the 
Pandawas he aught not to help Duryodhana also. Ulti- 
mately Balarama yielded to submit to the wishes of Kfsna 
and decided to leave for pilgrimage, on the banks of the 
Saraswati on the very day with the persons mentioned 
above. 

A second incident had happened on the same day and 
this gives an additive support to the event of the departure 
of Balarama. Rukmi, a brother-in-law of Krsna, had come to 
'’jfafer' to offer the help of his armies to Ydhisthir after 
Balarama had departed. His help was, however, refused 
because he had first approached Duryodhana and when 
Duryodhana refused to accept his help he had come to the 
side of the Pandawas. Udyoga 158. 39, tells >1% X$t 
msrt iftwwnpT ct*tt i q rr ^m gprer sra 

The Pandawa army moved from to ‘f^r’ on 

the same day, after the ceremony of appointing the generals 
was over. Jjalyaparva 35. 8, ij Tfffpat x 
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I ?? *rsR 3 Rnft<T I Opfagsj <Tts%*n: pw 

?T%IT W 11 This reference gives a corroborative evidence to 
fix the date of the departure of Balarama. 

Thus, if we can determine the ‘ Tithis ’ on which there 
is the ‘?rsT*’ ‘tpf in the month of the ‘ Tithi ’ 

of the commencement of the war must be the 25 th day 
from the day of the departure of Balarama and the Pandawa 
army from 'swstf. We know that on the 

moon is in ‘ Krttika.’ ‘ Pusya ’ is the 5 th from ‘ Rpttika.’ 
Thus, on 'wffw arsr’ jth the ‘hstw’ must be ‘ptf “Mfga, 
is the 25th ‘Naksatra’ from ‘Pusya.’ Hence the ‘Tithi*’ 
of the war must be the 25th day from ‘*frrfi=re> jth. But 
‘rnnsFR*’ 13th. is the 25th day from ‘^tTcT^ ^ 'tercY. The 
‘ Naksatra ’ ‘ Mfga ’ will also be found to coincide the 
i3-i4th of ‘ MargaSIrsa.’ We have now determined the 
‘ Tithi ’ of the Kuru war and we find that it coincides with 
that given by the ‘ Bharata ScvitrJ. 

The ‘Tithi’ ‘sthtstW nth given by Mr. Karandikar 
is clearly wrong. Because there can never be the * Mfga 
Naksatra ’ on the nth of ‘ MargaSIrsa.’ From ‘ Mpga ’ 
the ‘Havana’ is the 18th and the 1 8th day from ‘Marga- 
Slrsa 3 ukla’ i3-i4th is ‘ Pausa 5 ukla ’ 2nd. From the Indian 
almanac it can be verified that the ‘ Naksatra ’ ‘ Havana* is 
generally on that ‘ Tithi.’ 

Another important corroboration ‘ MargaSirsa Sukla ’ 
i3~i4th. can be obtained from the date of the death of 
‘ Ghatotkaca ’ who we know was killed on the night of 
the 14th day of the war. ‘ Jayadratha ’ was killed in the 
evening of the 14th day. The fight started again after a 
temporary rest of three hours. Drona, 186. fsrarr sttw 
sraraf Tisari vt I The armies got tired and after 
Ghatotkaca was killed every one slept with the chariots 
yoked. Even the horses and elephants slept in their yoked 
position being very much tired qsr ^ s 3 f rfhTT: 

JpEIH 5^5: STCcTT *T# 5 T: I 
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Then the moon rose in the east. A ‘ Muburta ’ after- 
wards there was the day-break. 

cTW: fTOTO I WjjRffa VHRH fTFWTiiT 5RTt5STW: I 

3T*>f 55Wmm ^fel sn*r SHT: I clrfr *?pf?T wf Slftfcwr farTWT I 

From this description of the time difference between 
the rising of the moon and the sun we can determine the 
£ Tithi ’ of the day. On the ‘Amawasya’ day the moon 
and the sun rise together. On the 14th, the moon rises a 
‘ Muhurta ’ earlier than the sun. On the 13th, the moon 
rises two *|g# earlier. As we know that the war 
started on the 13 of MargaSirsa, . then on the beginning 
of the 1 jth day from this, the ‘ Tithi ’ must be the 13th of 
the dark half. 

■ If we accept * MargaSIrsa 3 ukla ’ nth as given by Mr. 
Karandikar to be the date of the commencement of the war, 
the 15th day from this day would be the nth of the dark 
half and the moon will rise far earlier than the description 
in the text given above. This proves that the ‘ Tithi’ nth 
given by Mr. Karandikar does not tally with the description 
of the incidents. The war must end on the 14th of the dark 
half of £ MargaSIrsa ’ if we accept the £ Margaslrsa. 3 ukla ’ 
nth as the day of the commencement of the war. The 
‘ Havana Naksatra ’ is never on the 14th of the dark half 
of £ Marga^irsa.’ There is no doubt about the £ Havana 
Naksatra ’ being there on the day on which the war ended. 

The £ Pusya Naksatra ’ at the time of the departure of 
Balarama is thus a good stepping stone to work out days 
backwards and forwards to mark out the incidents before 
or after this event. Now, we shall work backwards and find 
out the £ Tithi ’ of the departure of the armies of Duryo- 
dhana and the £ Tithi ’ on which Kfsna started for negotia- 
tions from Upaplavya, and his meeting with Karna, to dis- 
uade him from taking part in the war. 

Kfsna had started from Upaplavya on £ Revatl Nak- 
satra ’ and the month was full of moonlight. And it was 
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the end of the ‘ 3arad Rtu ’ 4 when the cold was just 
approaching 5 TT 3 £ This month 

can be either 4 Alvina ’ or 4 Kartika.’ The 4 Revati- 
Naksatra ’ is on the 12th. of the bright half of Kartika 
and on the 14th of the bright half of ASwina. But 
we know that the Pandawa army had started on 4 Kartika 
vadya ’ 5th. on 4 Pusya Naksatra.’ There is hardly a week 
between the departure of Kjrsna from Upaplavya and the 
departure of the armies of Pandawas from Upaplavya for 
Kuruksetra. if we assume that it was on the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika, when Kjrsna left Upaplavya. Before 
returning to Upaplavya Kjrsna had seen Karna and tried to 
disuade him from the war. The day on which they met 
was the 8th of the dark half, because Kjrsna tells Karna that 
4 seven days later the new moon day will appear’ (sFrRTff 
anfa fewsTfT 3 W 3 TFJT). Thus it is clear that Kjrsna must have 
started from Upaplavya on the 14th. of the bright half of 
ASwina, and not on the 12th of the bright half of Kartika. 
Kjrsna started early in the morning and stopped at 

4 Vjrkasthalf which he reached in the evening. The next - 

0 

day he left that place and reached Hastinapura in the even- 
ing. Here, he halted with Vidura. 

While leaving for negotiations, Kjrsna had given orders 
that a thousand armed men should follow him secretly. He 
argued that if the negotiations failed, he must be ready for 
the emergency of escape without being arrested. (Udvoga. 
83. 11-13) ” 

arntteirtf 5 te»: to* ^ > 

^ ^ ■aril 

jitfaft.- s ar gi grT ? TtT 1 . 

* a*: ara&ft n 

srnttf <F 5 TI 

ill In: 111; 1 If ( 84 . 2 . ) 11 

4 In the method, the ajjg begins from < 

F. 7 
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q$rrqi: s?*«cq: II 

q5Tq>TT Hpf q qTfqqf q 'T'tq'T I 

The anticipation of Krsna appears to be correct. For 
Udyoga- — 38 . 12, tells that Duryodhana had actually put 
forth the suggestion in the presence of Bhfsma and others, 
that he wanted their help in arresting Krsna and that Kfsna 
should be given no hint of the move. 

%4 § gq^q qra % qq qqfqqq 1 
q<nqq qfsqrqr fqq^srfq qqrtqq 1 
qftqq qfqsqfq qwrq: qfaqt qqr 1 
srqfarqiq q qsqq qqtqq:i 

q qT<nqt q%q ^fsqq qq qqrq qqq'tg Jr 1 
Udvoga 91, tells that Kfsna went to the house of Dut- 
yodhana. 

qql §qfqq> ttwt qi m4 srqqf qq 1 
yqqqqq ^Jiqq qTvqqqq q " %5tq: it 
*t I gq 3T5tq*P H?T fqfqql StqarlcT I 
aPWTff 3T5ttfq TTqrfq qm|b R qqiqqit 
qqsft qfqq: qrfq qqqfcq qq: 1 
«. tq % q¥qq qqfaY %<q q&q qq?r: ;i 
fra* — ‘ftmif q'q?t fm: gqf q^fq #q % 1 
fqmqt q|Tmqf qqfeqfq qiqq 11 
|qfqq:— ‘f^tq qT 3TfrqTq q qqmt <qf % gfqq I 
q^q: qrftq qqq: qtfqq q q fqqf: ll 
W sq:— qii qrqtq ■h qqiqqrq q tqrq qmrrqTqi 
q IgqTqrq qbrrq qT qq qqqq 11 
smqtq qq qrqfqf £qq q>m% I 
q: qR tfe qqt £fe q: qiq 3R qqi qq tt 
qq^q q q> gfe qqtg: gqqtqq l 
qq qqq q q^qqsq qq |Esrfqqf^qq u 
qjfffqqfcqrfq qqffq sqqq qjqqrfq err gq: 1 
q q.?T5ftq% TTqq q%, qFtqqqT qqq It 

After this talk Krsna left the house of Duryodhana, and. 
stayed with Vidura for his meals at night. 
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Udyoga 95, gives the description of the official gather- 
ing where Kfsna put forth the just and minimum demands 
of the Pandawas. He said that if that was not accepted, 
they must prepare for war. 

Udyoga 130, tells that Duryodhana went out of the 
gathering and planned with fsakuni, Kama and Duf>£asana 
to arrest Rpsna, before he left the court, and thus end at one' 
stroke, all the future attempts of the Pandawas to wage 
a war. SatyakI who was present in the court, recognized 
that some foul play was intended. He immediately went 
out and asked Krtawarma to keep his men ready at the gate, 
so that escape should be easily effected. 

ti* 1 

t n T f arl^sTTif smsfe 1 

O V ' 

srargrc fsrsf rfra*? 

3tiw cf orfrrsrra %3T3m 3^33 > 

Udyoga 13 1, tells that Krsna told the audience that Dur- 
yodhana planned to arrest him, thinking that he (Krsna) 
was unaided. 

33R* 3T ! 

<rf xm 3T u" 

As Krsna was prepared for the emergency, it appears that 
Kfsna managed to get out of the court, after some clash 
of arms. 

Udyoga 153, tells srf?r 3i& § 3T5TTf tm f*rfa*r: oti 
33 5if T h srrslta f 1 1 arfmfw: 1 

srqrnf spfctT 3t€T ?3>3cT 3T f%33 l This shows clearly that .the , 
king Duryodhana issued the orders that the armies should 
start for Kuruksetra the next day. 

Udyoga 135-56, tell, “ sfsfflwrf # % tfstt §3fa3: 3311 

33: ?3 333 33313 I OT V5T33T 3 3: %3T3f?r: 33 I 

f?3cft 33 f||3«ft 3 33133)” This shows that on the 
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next day Duryodhana requested Bhisma to be his 
general. Bhisma accepted the offer on the condition, 
that as long as he lived, there should be no other 
general. “ Kama always envies me, so either let him be 
the first general to command the armies, or let me be the 
first to command. I cannot tolerate this ‘ ssPTCT: ’ Kama 
■along with me. Drona has already given him the nick- 
name ‘ because he always bragged about his valour, 

but when the time comes he gets defeated and runs away. 

SWrofcT: <J 3Tf Jmt’ur cf I 

m wgmx 3tr n 

<s?far«TT?fV * f*wsr: ^ sift i 

Jr«rr?1 h % mxv: n 

Kama was naturally enraged and took the oath that 
he would not fight while Bhisma was living. Then the 
ceremony of appointing Bhisma as the general was gone 
through, and the king gave orders, that as the ‘ Naksatra ’ 
was c Pusya ’ on that day, they should start for Kuruksetra 
that very day. 

cTcr: sPmfr srsR Orfer<m srft \ 
tflwr srtfrrfafcft wrctaa a 

C S' 

arums; trt arts <TTf*T?rTS i 

srrar®f t ara ifs 3s: 3s: 11 

While the £ Abhiseka ’ ceremony was going on, there 
was a shower of blood and flesh from the sky. srrfrrerc SFrer 
=ar *w«r«rwt<? 1 rrsrm *tst tT*rr arfafefcrsrH n ss: ^mfcT fcsr 

scsrsrTts i ^sr^»fr ¥tf err f Udyoga 157. 28, 31. 

Udyoga 140. 1, “ apt fssrfs) *r*$*s;i ” 

, shows clearly that Krsna took the opportunity of disuading 
Kama from taking part in the . war. In this talk Kama 
gives the position of ‘ Rahu ’ and the Sun, and predicts that 
a solar eclipse may take place. Kama did not accept the 
proposal of _ Kp?na, Then Krsna tells, ‘ rre nr re r fercrra 
^fsrratfa' 
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The position of the Sun is between and Citra. 5 
Seven days later the moon also arrived there because it 
was * Amawasya/ Citra is seventh from Pusya. Thus we 
know that ' when the meeting betweeen Kfsna and Karna 
took place, the was Pusya, and the ‘ tithi ’ was 

Alvina Vadya 8th by the ‘Amanta* method, or Kartika Vadya 

5 Here I take the opportunity of rectifying a faulty argument in my 
article in the November 194*5 issue, on the 15 th page, and in the note 
on the 17th page. I thank Mr. Iyer for pointing out the error. His 
article has appeared in Nov. 46 issue. At the end of the present 
article, it will be found that I have corrected another error in the 
November, 45 article. 

I had argued in that article that because the two eclipses separated 
by 13 days occur always in the bright fort-night and never in the dark 
one, the solar eclipse must precede the lunar eclipse. This argument 
was wrong. The correct proof for my statement — C< A solsCr eclipse 
followed by a lunar one on the Kartika full moon, — ” is as follows, 
Kama was accompanied by Sahjaya 

Ud. 143. 52) when the meeting between Kama and Krsna 
took place in the chariot of Krsna. /snftaTO T 4 71913 I WW 5 TPRTTH 
H HIT. Ud. 137.29 Karna says ^ 

I HtHTH sqTHrf TTf: 3 TCT H Ud. 143. 10. Krsna 

also says “HHT: ^ HcHT 5 TTHHH I WW H 3 HHT HPTT 
(SRTarTfart)'' HTHTg: 5 T^HHT ll” The words THHT TTg: 3 T^ 

.OTfHl’ do clearly indicate that the motion of Rahu is a receding 
one and distinct from the motion of the sun, which is from Citra 
to Swatl, etc. Krsna tells that the Amawasya will take place near 
the Citra star after seven days. Kama even predicts 

a solar eclipse on that Amawasya near the Citra star. We know that 
Krsna left for negotiations one day previous to the A^wina full jnoon. 
Therefore the Amawasya must be that one which followed Aiwina 
Paurnima. Vyasa also corroborates the position of the Sun and the 
Rahu on this Amawasya f^fecT: rtif: I 

amlw STSTT; hWto: n Bhis. 3.28. About the lunar eclipse 

near the Krttika star we are quite certain. On the Amawasya follow- 
ing the Kartika Paurnima, the sun and the moon come in Vi^akha. 
The position of Rahu does not change much during a month. Thus 
the Rahu in Citra cannot eclipse the sun in VMakha. 

Thus it will be seen, that the basic statement from which I have 
deduced the exact year of the war is correct, though my argument was 
wrong. ’The error in my argument does in no way vitiate the super- 
structure built on a correct basis, as might possibly appear by reading 
the objections raised by Mr. Iyer in his article. His criticism about 
the earthquakes will be answered in a separate article. 
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8th by the Paurnimanta method. The army of left 

Hastinapura on the same day. The army of the Pandawas 
on the other hand must have left Upaplavya after Krsna re- 
turned to the Pandawas. It is thus clear that the Pandawa 
army moved for Kuruksetra 27 days after the departure of 
the Kaurawa army, because the moon arrived in Pusya 27 
days later. The ‘ tithi ’ of the departure of the Pandawa 
army was thus Kartika Vadya 5 th, which I have already es- 
tablished. 

It was generally believed so far, that both the armies 
started for Kuruksetra on one and the same day. No 
explanation could be offered to the clear statement in the 
Mahahharata that the occasion was very inauspicious for the 
Kaurawas, while it was most auspicious for the Panda- 
was. The statements were considered as interpolations. 
But we see now that the statements are correct. The 
Pandawa army started after -the two eclipses (13 day TO = 
SW TO bad omens) were over. 

Now, let me turn to the problem of the exact number 
of days that Bhisma was lying on the arrow-bed. This prob- 
lem would not have been difficult to solve, if the ‘Tithi’- 
on which Bhisma left this mortal body was known definite- 
ly. For the difference between the ‘ Tithi ’ on which Bhisma 
lay on the arrow-bed and ‘ Tithi ’ on his ‘afurTORf’ is clearly 
the number of days for which Bhisma was on the arrow-bed. 

There are four references which give the ‘ Tithi ’ of the 
departure. 

(1) msftsif smJTSTT'tT: sNr: JjfafeT 1 

fsnrmsta: toW srfaar s^far n 

(2) 5TTOTO**r *mmm**r 1 

jtWrS to* stret fesnrc?* n 

(3) i . 

(4) ‘ Magha £ukla 8 th ’ is traditionally observed as 
the day of his departure. 

In the 3rd. reference there is the possibility of the in- 
terpretation ‘srfecrnanfff’ meaning the dark half. 
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I have already proved without ambiguity, that the 
4 Tithi ’ on which the war started was 4 MargaSIrsa 3 ukla 
13th’ and the 4 Naksatra ’ was 4 Mrga.’ The day on which 
Bhisma was defeated was the ioth, dav of the war. 

fa TT5fst X ?T cT^RflcT StfafTO *TT# 

i st<$ fro^t srratferc: snro?r i *mff * h tort srrorc: 
srtto: 1 srrfa sfsiTro frontr < mTmsrm ^ srTwrr 

\ to *ti"fafaro srTrom \ 

' 3 Tf^?r ^rtro: 11 

The 4 Tithi ’ on the day of the fall must therefore be 
* MargaSIrsa Vadya 7th’ by the ‘ smitr ’ method, or 4 Pausa 
Vadya 7th’ by the * <fH'TOTer, 5 method. 

The difference between 4 Marga&rsa Vadya 7th ’ and 
4 Magha £ukla 8th ’ is 45 days only. It might be thought 
that the solution of the problem was easy. But that is not 
the case. Because 4 Bhisma ’ is telling himself that it was 
sm sttob TO: » mm *mt: ! (In the «fffaFricr method 5W5 

means that f of the month is over), and still he says 
4 aTisarorror, ttto: wrrcro am Sr nm; ' to Yudhisthira who had 
come to Kuruksetra, because he was asked to return there 
on that day. This statement of 58 days has started the puzzle: 

In order to bridge over the difficulty, Nllakantha the 
Commentator on the Mahabharata , proposes in his commen- 
tary on the M. 6. 17. 1, that 4 3 t 1 It?jtetoT should be taken as 
the day of departure of Bhisma, because 1 5 days get added to 
the 45 days and the total number of days amount to 60. But 
instead of getting ;out of the difficulty the problem became 
more complicated. For in 3 anti, 51. 14, Kjrsna, Yudhisthira 
and others have gone to Bhisma after the formal coronation 
ceremony was over. Then Bhisma was requested by Kfsna 
to instruct Yudhisthira of the duties of a ruler. Bhisma 
first complained and said that as his limbs were aching he 
would not be able to speak. But Kj-sna insisted that he was 
the proper authority and there would be no more . limb 
aching, V g’srok #sr front sro sftfwsr w 1 ®tnro*rro §$* 
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j6 days still remain for your departure from this 
world. For, the sun will turn north then. 

Nilakantha could not reconcile this verse by taking 
56 to be the meaning of ‘ TsrraH ’ for he must count days 
up to the arrival of Kjrsna to Bhlsma, and then add 56 days. 
In the commentary on this verse he has counted the days 
up to the arrival of Kfshna to ‘ Kuruksetra.’ 
srtnrmt spf i Hfrt f*rfsRT 5 iH fsrerfa i 

'T'srM CTr srosm, WSf^T §? 5 r% 5 T: I tf^rfaf^T I S^fcTST 

STSTcratctR =sr 1 1 Thus 

on the 29th day, from the fall of Bhlsma, Krsna secs 
him at Kuruksetra. As the total number of days of lying 
on the arrow-bed cannot be greater than 58, and since 
Krsna has come on the 29th day, the remaining days amount 
to 30 only. He gets the meaning of 30 from the 
expression prersiH ?r as thr sr wsartT arrafcErr: 1 < 7 ? f f?r tTctt 
feicT five times six makes thirty. 

By counting the days up to the arrival of Kfsna and 
showing it to be 28, Nilakantha has again added to 
his own confusion. For 3 anti 1. 2. f?rte^T: & 

t 5 fH M<iHqrafrr: tmrRT 5 f wff: g^TH t tells clearly 
that the Pandawas remained outside the town for 
30 days after they had finished the * ^5^ ’ ceremony* 
The £ ’ ceremony can take place only after the war 

was over. We know the c Tithi ’ as well as, the ‘ Naksatra ’ 
on which the war ended. The ‘ Naksatra ’ was ‘ 3 rawana, 
and the ‘ Tithi ’ was £ Pausa £ukla 2nd.’ 'One month after 
•this, means c Magha Sukla 2nd.’ There are only 6 days for 
‘ Magha 6ukla 8th,’ and 21 days for ‘ Magha Vadya 8th.’ 

While commenting on the above verse, he has made 
matters still worse and more complicated. He writes 
g^irf Tmromar awta* * § sm 

•It is interesting to note that came back to ttr R T tg : from jjpffj fa 
before noon, on the 19th day and told him ‘‘t rerctf jRf- 

•PTtrff'T »” sjtrosf started with the ladies. When they crossed a 
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ffa fwfefsw 1 5 T®^r% ?% i wnrr^Frf 

Pfei: trar 5j^cr% ffa zm fpfTT t am: irasrrta wrqfar: srgsrfa >?aa 

*repf arfa farfcr i sH*a% waa fcTRf srtN fT? 5 TT| i He adds the 
18 days of the war to the 12 days of ‘arefNr’ and gets the 
total of 30 days. 7 

But we know from his own quotation that ‘Yuyutsu’, 
‘being a son of ‘ Dhftarastra from a ‘ VaiSya ’ wife, is given 
‘arsfte’ for 1 6 days after the war was over. Nilakantha 
has given a queer derivation even for snsrerTOTci TT^:. 
It is as follows — sr 5 RT srajfft nna am aps^sr r spots spin 
TTSSt sSfftHT: I fmftjpftmrTa SPOTSPIH 3>S 5TH TPPT:, gflSOTTfeRT 
f ppf: > 100-58=42, (Vide comentary on M. 6. 17.1). 

From this it becomes clear that Nilakantha has not given 
a solution of the problem, but he has added to the difficul- 
ties. The interpretations given by Nilakantha are com- 
pletely erroneous. The following statement from the 
Mahabhdrata, which was overlooked by Nilakantha, will 
prove conclusively that the whole line of approach was 
incorrect. aYsfmfcft stto ttot sfafet: 1 sfscanr ?nHk 

distance of two miles they met apfcSrnT etc., who had killed the 
sons of while asleep and were running away because they feared 
that the Pandawas would take revenge. had sent to 

bring etc* from and she had arrived early in the morn- 

ing. When srfafet knew that STcR?^ started for the ^vf^f^trT he 
went to meet him. Then all of them met at the Gahga near 
and performed the ceremony. Here all of them stayed outside 
the town for one month. When rffaysps includes the 18 days of war 
for getting the total 30, he has forgotten that the Pandawas were 
outside ^cfJfTgT ^ of *3 7 ears * They had come to the outskirts of 
first' on the 19th day of the war. 

7 It is interesting to note that 30 days of A£auca on the banks of 
the Gahga after the end of the Kuru war need not be considered as 
an exception, which requires an explanation offered by Nilakantha in 
his commentary. For, Mbh> I. 126.29, m: ?cf: 

and 127. 16, 32, 5m i fahzfc 

f R5TOTT: It telf clearly that the Panda wa children were brought 
to Hastinapura by the Jjtsis on the 17th day after the death of Pandu 
and they passed 12 more days on the bank of the Gahga in mourning. 
This means a total Asauea fof one month* 

F. S 
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sftnrr <f^rRTcT qqttrfin i 

fqqtf STTftW Sf^rf I^TOTW I anRRTT? CTH: ^TTcTHW Hq: II 

(Anu, 167. 5.3. 13.)- The word ‘wrsicr’ will mean only 50, 
and nothing else, ‘qqrreicf may be twisted to mean ‘qq? <wf or 
‘tfa smrcf, but ‘qqrrcra’, will never mean that. The Pan da was 
had gone . to Kuruksetra after the coronation. Then 
Bhisma began his instructions regarding the duties of a ruler, 
and they continued for 3 days. Then Vyasa requested 
Bhisma to stop his lecturing as Yudhisthira had become 
calm and he must return to Hastinapur. Bhisma said qfercq 
3<f TT5R % *TH3> qqr: 1 STPfasq ^ WIT qTfasr I f¥%qp$ 

fawq^ sr TOtm 1 qr qjffta: stwft i 

(Anu. 166. 3-17). This shows that Yudhisthira had gene 
back to Hastinapur with the consent of Bhisma and with 
a promise to return on the day of the northward shift 
of the sun. 

• We know that when Krsna requested Bhisma to ins- 
truct Yudhisthira in ‘TRqq ” Krsna told Bhisma that there 
were yet 56 days for the northward shift of the sun. This 
tallies with the stay of 50 nights at Hastinapur of Yudhis- 
thira, and the halt at Kuruksetra for 3 to 6 days to hear the 
instructions from Bhisma. Further we can also account 
for the 58 days of ‘srorrarr’ lying on the arrow-bed, as 
mentioned by Bhisma. 

This shows clearly that Yudhisthira was late by two 
days. Because Krsna had already told him that the sun 
would shift northwards after 56 days. Bhisma being on 
the arrow-bed, naturally felt this delay of two days as if it 
was a hundred years. Thus it will be seen that we are not 
required to twist the meanings of the expressions qar 

=ar are <nmr6f tmi: qramq jttcT and others. 

Now, we shall turn to ‘Magha §ukla 8th.’ arfaa rc rtft’ 
can be ruled out for the following reasons. The ‘ Nak- 
satra ’ on the day of the passing away of Bhisma was ‘ Pra- 
japatya ’ which means ‘ Rohini.’ On ‘ Magha Yadya 8th* 
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the ‘ Naksatra’ is ‘ Jvestha ’ and never ‘ Rohinl.’ The evi- 
dence of the Gita is also against the £ Vadya Paksa.’ For the 
Gita , VIII says that death in the dark half of a month 
means e Krsna-gati.’ If Bhisma could hold his £ Prana ’ in 
order to avoid £ Daksinayana,’ he could certainly have waited 
for a week more to get the £ 3 ukla Paksa/ 

Thus on £ Magha 3 ukla 8th/ Bhisma passed away. 
The Indian almanac (q^hr) will also show that the 
£ Rohinl Naksatra ’ coincides with ’ Magha Jsukla 8th/ 
This shows that £ MargaSIrsa Vadya 7th ’ is unalterable 
and £ Magha 3 ukla 8th ’ is also certain. If both these 
£ tithis ’ cannot be altered, it might be thought, that it 
is impossible to increase the number of days between 
the two. The difference between them will always be 45 
days. But it is not so. For as there are months, 

we can increase the number of days by 30, 60 and so on 
without changing the £ tithis/ Thus the number of days 
for which Bhisma was on the arrow-bed will be either 
45 or 75 or 103, without altering the £ tithi ’ namely £ Magha 
$>ukla 8th/ It means that either one intercalary month 
was added, or two months were added. The value 
75 can be easily discarded. For we know from the two 
statements £ »mmTq sr% and £ q ! *mr 5 T smT q*Rtefir’ 1 

(30 +50 =80) that Bhisma was on the arrow-bed for more 
than 80 days. 

Now, if we are able to show that Bhisma was on the 
arrow-bed for 105 days, it means that two intercalary 
(srfaifr) months must have been added in that year. 

The following is the sequence of the main events which 
took place, after the death of Duryodhana on the 18th day 
of the war up to the time of the one month’s stay of the 
Pandawas outside Hastinapura. 

{a) ASwatthama kills Dhjrstadyumna, Yudhamanyu, 
Sikhandi, the five sons of Draupadi and others in the night, 
while they were sleeping in their camps. He ran away 
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with his confederates Krpa and Krtawarma, for he feared 
that the Pandawas would catch him if they knew that he 
had killed the young boys, (b) Yudhisthira got the news 
from the chariot driver of Dhrstadyumna, who had escaped 
from the slaughter, early before the dawn. (Saup. io). 
(y) Yudhisthira sent Nakula to bring Draupadi, who was at 
Upaplavya. (Sauptika, n. 6.). ( d ) Sanjaya could not 

go to Hastinapura in the night of the 18th day as usual, 
because he was wounded on that day. So he left the 
battle field the next morning and reached Plastinapur by 
the noon. (Salya x. 14 25.) (e) Sanjaya asks Dhrtarastra 
to do the funeral rites. ( StrL 1.8). (f) Dhrtarastra and 
the ladies left for Kuruksetra. (Stri, 10. 6. 16.) (g) 

When the party had crossed a distance of two miles they 
met Akwatthama and others, who were running away. 
(Stri, 11. 1.). ( h ) The Pandawas left Kuruksetra to meet 

Dhrtarastra, when they learnt that Dhrtarastra started for 
Kuruksetra. They met Dhrtarastra on the river Ganga two 
miles from Hastinapura (Stri. 12. 6 . ^ ifiTT 3^^ 

5 (/) The party did not return to Kuruksetra and 
the women did not weep actually over the bodies of their 
beloveds, as is commonly supposed. Because, Stri, 16. 
3, 4, ' clearly tells ’fsstmwaraWan 1 sfsr . .frm srfir 

11 (J ) The ‘ 3 ^’ ceremony was performed on the 
banks of the Ganga.” % smram § ?r ftrai S'RTSRjtferw 1 
33PP sraf 11 (Stri. 27, 1, 3.). (k) The 

party stayed there for one month. (Santi, 1, x, 2.). 

From Santi, 1.15, e ‘ xmfSRxr « grc^T- 

frc-ir srOnTcf i we know that Kpsna had gone 
back to Dwaraka with Subhadra. 

Again from Santi, 37.4, sr^^tqf xf TTstf xj Orht^r 
^ % %?r: facTRTWT 1 1 

. sinrtr: — ‘sftar m faPa&H aTTfkrc s tiff sftwr flnpgTeft 

fC'rapprfn jjfafoT: — arfsr^r sfrftnr 1 

ar§ffa mi Ipt M 
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fCTT: — qSTCf 3T% fawsf rsf \ iRTf qqqTq scrrer: rTcf*?®* 

jjqftnr i ’mp’raf ^ g> q stinsj i f n fsf=r arfqsrwr sfow 

H %f it will be seen from this quotation that Kfsna 
has come back and he is asking Yudhisthira not to keep 
on weeping longer than a justified limit. Yudhisthira was 
feeling a bit ashamed 8 to approach Bhlsma, who was lying 
on the death bed while fighting with Yudhisthira himself. 

band 37, 32 tells that Yudhisthira entered the town in 
a new chariot to which 16 bullocks were yoked. 3anti 39, 
tells that Brahmins uttered , g«rn?qtq’ when Yudhisthira 
entered the palace. There was a slight incident which marred 
the celebrations for a short time. There was a man called 
‘qr#!?’ who was a friend of Duryodhana. He mixed among 
the Brahmanas who were uttering the blessings 
He said “ tens *qcf fqqfa 5 TTftmrf?Fi 1 1 strafem 

«N: q aftfaRHfH of course the Brahmanas dragged this 
man and he was driven out. 

Santi 40, tells that Yudhisthira was crowned by Kysna 

qfcT *f«33TT: ?T5TT|: § qfstfcST I 9 TT5T! 

snrtrq^^pra » 3 anti 42, tells that Yudhisthira performed 
the ‘ 3 raddha. 

qfafoTl TisTT smftaf q farmfst 1 
qqiTsft: i 

6anti 46. 30-32, tell that Krsna and Yudhisthira started 
for Kuruksetra to meet Bhisma. Kfsna after reaching 


8 We get a very interesting verification for the statement that 
Yudhisthira was feeling shy to approach Bhl§ma, from the following 

reference to it in lanti. 55. Bhlsma says, “ Let Yudhisthira ask me 
now any question.” Krsna says, “ The King Yudhisthira feels 
ashamed to approach you. He thinks that you would curse him if he 
approached.” Bhisma says, “ Just as it is the duty qq of a Brahmin 
to practice * tapas,’ to study and to acquire knowledge, similarly 
it is the duty of a Ksatriya to kill the bodies in a battle. It 
does not matter whether the bodies belong to the brothers, 
fathers, grandfathers, relatives or even the _ revered teachers. As 
the battle is for chastising the wrong-doers, it is the duty of a Kfatriya 
to kill them.” 
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Bhlsma tells him that there were still 56 days for the sun to 
shift northwards. 

Thus the total number of days is 39+X+56. But we 
know that the total must he equal to 105 only. The value 
of x must be therefore 10 days. The coronation, the 
Sraddhas of course required this ten days interval. 

This addition of 60 days is apparently contradictory to 
the present day practice of adding one lunar month only to 
make up the difference between the solar and the lunar year. 
But at the time of the Kuru war, two months 
were added at once, after every five years, to make up the 
difference. The late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya has proved 
the same thing on page 610, of his “ vtlTcir^T swfrc.” 

From astronomy it can be proved that in the year 3018 
B. C. the difference between * MargaSIrsa Vadva 7th ’ and the 
date of the northward shift of the sun was 105 days. In 
the year 2448 B. C. the same difference was 96 days, while 
in 2060 B. C. the difference was 88 days. 

But as we know that Bhlsma was on the arrow-bed 
for 105 days, this gives an additional confirmation to the 
statement that the war took place before 3000 B.C. 

My astronomer friend, Mr. M. Raja Rao, has given 
the above calculation and pointed out some minor errors 
regarding the calculations of the dates of the eclipse given 
in my article, “ The exact date of the Kuru war,” published 
in the November issue of the year 1945. He has worked 
out a calender for the correct year of the war in 3018 B. C.,’ 
from the day of the departure of Krsna for the negotiations 
up to the passing away of Bhlsma on Magha 6ukla 8th. 

I acknowledge the errors and I thank Mr. M. Raja Rao for 
sending me the corrected calendar of the events, which I 
am reproducing below from his letter. 
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No. 

Year 30x8 B.C. 
Event. 

i 

Calender of 
events Vai sakha 
date 1 st } of 
Vai^akha £ukla. 

Amanta lunar 
date. 

Naksatra. 

I, 

■ 1 ■ 

Krsna leaves Upa- 
plavya for the 
negotiations. 

162, 

A^wina 15 th. 

Revatl. 

4 

2. 

Duryodhana army 
starts. 

170. 

A£wina 22nd. 

Pusya. 

3 * 

Dipawall, new 

moon. 

179. 

A^wina 30th. 

[ Citra, 

4 * 

Kartika full moon. 

■ 

192. 

Kartika Paur- 
nima. 

Krttika. 

5 * 

Bal a r a m a and 
Pandava army 
starts. 

198. 

Kartika 21st. 

Pusya. 

6. 

Battle begins 

221. 

Margas I r s a 
14 th. 

Mrga. 

7 * 

Bhisrna falls 

230. 

Margas I r s a 
23 rd. 

Citra. 

8. 

Gada-Yudha. (Mace 
fight). 

239. 

Pausa (Adhika) 
2nd. 

Sravana. 

9 * 

Formal coronation 
of Yudhisthira. 

277. 

Pausa (Nija) 
Magha 
(Adhika) 

Punarvasu. 

10. 

Visit to Bhisrna. 

279. 

... 


11. 

Nirvana of Bhl?ma. 

335 * 

Magha (Nija) 
Jukla 8 th. 

Rohini. 
(Prajapatya.) * 


The sun shifted northwards on the 17th, January, 3017 
B. C. which is the 335th, day of the year. As Bhisrna fell 
on 230th day, the days on the arrow bed are 105, which is 
already proved in the above article. 

The date of the war which was given as 5 th December 
3016 B. JZ . , is clearly wrong. The two eclipses occured 
on 31st. August and 13 th. September respectively. 
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I had given the dates of the eclipses to be 29th. October 
and nth, November. They would be found to differ from 
the corrected dates by 60 days. I have already proved 
that two months (60 days) were being added every 5 th 
year, at the time of the Kuru war to make up -the difference 
between the Solar year and the Lunar year. The year of 
the war was the last year of the five year period, and 
60 days were added' at the end of this year. Therefore, 
Pausa and Magha were the two Adhika (added) months for 
the year. 



THE AIMS AND METHODS OF ARCHAEOLOGY 1 

By B. B. Lal 

The aim of Archaeology 

Archaeology is a science of critical appreciation and of 
reconstruction. Its object is to trace out the whole his- 
tory of man since his first appearance till almost modern 
times on the basis of the remains he has left. The duty of 
an archaeologist,- therefore, is not simply to uncover struc- 
tures and to collect beads, pottery and ornaments but to 
reconstruct the history of the place through all its stages. 
Walls are dumb and so are other articles. These objects 
by themselves are not more important than the conditions 
in which they have been found. It is not enough to know 
that the articles are X, Y and Z. It must be learnt without 
ambiguity that they are X/Y/Z 2 and are neither Z/Y/X 
nor Z/X/Y nor Y/Z/X nor Y/X/Z nor X/Z/Y. What we 
actually want is the inter-relation of the finds. And thi's is 
best possible through “ stratification,” which is the keynote 
of modern excavation. 

% 

Stratum or layer 

Stratification is nothing but the ascertainment of the 
relationship of one stratum with another. A stratum or, 
more familiarly, a layer, is a deposit of earth, or mud or 
stones or bricks or of all of them, which has been laid down 
at a time, and the top of which represents the surface 


1 It is proposed to present in this article some of the methods 
of field archaeology brought to India by Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 
the present Director General of Archaeology in India. a/ALL/A 

2 X/Y/Z represents that X i? later than Y and -Y is later than Z. 
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of the ground at that particular period. This change of 
layer is discernible through changes in the soil as we dig 
down. 1 

The method : Its origin. 

Formerly depth was the basis of sequence dating 
and walls served as the basis of a stratum. But the 
modern method took its clue from geology;, and 
may be illustrated by an example from the geology of 
Sweden. There the succession of banded clays has been 
recognized as representing successive deposits left by re- 
treating ice every summer, and illustrate in the clearest form 
the principle of chronological sequence represented by the 
superimposition of one deposit over the other. In the 
figure given below (fig. i) an object in band i was 



Fig. i. — Clay bands 


definitely deposited later than one in 2 ; an object in 
6 was deposited earlier than one in 5, and so on. • 

1 But a change of soil does not always represent a change in stratum, 
for one stratum may also, consist of more than oiie soil. 
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Layers take varied shapes 

But If layers were as horizontal as these, there would 
have been no trouble at all and even the former method 
of recording an object simply by its depth would have 
been satisfactory. In actual practice layers are found 
to be more illusive and they take all sorts of curves and 
shapes. 

The following illustration (fig. 2) would explain the 
essential spirit Behind the new method. 



The original bottom of this cave, is undulating and has 
a depression in the middle. The people who dwelt in it 
did not bother themselves about the floor, and the result 
•was that all the deposits that came afterwards conformed 
more or less to the original depression. Three objects A, 
B and C have been discovered (cf. their positions in the 
figure) respectively at depths of 4 ft., 5 ft. 6 ins. and 7 ft. 
below the present surface. But their chronological se^u- 
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ence is not A/B/C. It is B/A/C. It is clear without doubt 
from the section that object B was laid down later than 
both A and C and is, therefore, later in point of time than 
both. 

Layers and their relation with structures 

Besides ascertaining the inter-relation of these layers 
we have also to find out their relation with the bouses and 
structures to which they run. 

In fig. 3, layer io is the natural hard earth. Layers 9, 8 
and 7 have been cut through for the foundation-trench of 
the wall, and are therefore earlier than the wall. Layer 6 
is the first one to run up to the wall and therefore came into 
existence immediately after the wall * was constructed. 
Layers 5, 4, 3 and 2 came successively in the life-time of 
the wall. Layer 1 represents the fall of the wall. Now if 
we can date an object in layer 7 and another in layer 6 we 
can very accurately fix the date of the wall. 

Let us now see how this method of retaining vertical 
sections helps us in discovering the story of a site. 

Reading the story 

In Fig. 4 the date of the palace is known to us from 
coins and an inscribed slab attached to the palace-wall to be 
between A.D. 428-30. But we do not know whether the 
citv-rampart was built by the builder of the palace itself or 
by his successor or predecessor. 

The story revealed from the above stratification is this: — 

Layer 8 is soft brown clay containing some potsherds 
etc., casually dropped by some passers-by ; There is no sign 
of any occupation in this.* Layer 7 has in its whole length 
so far excavated 11 hearths in groups of 3, 2, 1, 3, and 2 
(marked as ‘ H ’ and a number of fragments of cooking- 
vessels, one pair to tongs, two fragments of a metal begging- 
bowl. But there are no signs of buildings, nor are- there 
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any signs of post-holes indicative of timber-structutes. The 
place was, therefore, at this time occasionally used by tra- 
vellers and beggars who used to cook their food, pass the 
night here and then move on. There was no permanent 
habitation. Layer 6 is a black layer showing habitation. 
It runs to five stumps of walls. People started inhabiting 
the place, but the buildings were of ordinary stone- 
rubble and also did not have any foundation-trench. The 
obvious result was that the walls started giving way, and the 
debris is indicated by layer 5, which contains the same 
stones that were used for the walls. 

But not long after came an improved phase of the city. 
The people rebuilt their houses, this time with ashlar masonry, 
and their chief man erected a huge building with thick walls 
carrying them down 4 feet below surface, reaching layer 6. 
An inscribed slab attached to one of the walls of the palace 
is dated A.D. 428, and the evidence is immediately 
corroborated by two coins, dated A.D. 430, found 
in the first occupation-layer running upto the palace 
walls. 

Layer 3 represents a very important period in the his- 
tory of the site. It had in the debris of the broken walls 
a number of arrow-heads, about a dozen spears, broken 
parts of a chariot, besides two skeletal remains. The ske- 
letons had cuts of swords on them and were discovered in a 
dump. A cemetery discovered at a distance of 2 furlongs 
outside the city contains eight wounded -skeletons, one of 
which has actually an arrow-head, exactly similar to 
those found in layer 3, still sticking- to the left ribs. The 
cemetery contains pottery and beads exactly similar to those 
in layer 3 . This confirms the fact that the city was actually 
invaded in this period and the inhabitants suffered much. 
It was, therefore, thought necessary that the king, in order 
to protect his people frojn further attacks, must construct 
a good defensive city-wall. 



In the diagram, the rampart, 10 feet 8 inches wide, is 
made of huge blocks of stone ; though it goes 7 feet deeper 
than the palace walls, yet it belongs to a later phase of the 
palace. It was but necessary to have very deep foundation- 
trench for a city-wall, and the people cut through layers 
3 to 8 and were satisfied only when they struck against very 
hard soil — the natural. 

The first layer that runs upto the city-wall, and is, 
therefore, its contemporary, is the same which represents 
the occupation-layer belonging to the second phase of the 
palace. And we are, therefore, quite sure that the city- 
wall is later than the palace and may be dated as belonging 
to circa A.D. 500. 

False reading of the story 

Fig. 5 shows how facts can be falsified by taking into 
account only the horizontal place of an object as a basis for 
determining a stratum. 

People residing in the house represented by wall A cut 
through layer 8 for the foundation of the wall. Layer 7 
and 5 were the successive occupation-levels, layer 6 being 
the material used for raising the floor. Layer 4 represents 
the fall of the house. Layer 3, a deposit nearly 6 feet thick, 
consists of drifted earth and at places of bands of clay, 
indicating that water used to accumulate during rains. This 
characteristic deposit points to the fact that the site was 
abandoned for a pretty long period. 

Then came the people who constructed wall B. As the 
surface of the ground was uneven, they dumped clay and 
other material— layer 2 — to raise and level up the ground. 
The level inside the house is about a foot higher than 
on the outside, and rightly too. The wall has a drain 
that carried water from inside the house and discharged it 
in a soak-pit some 12 feet deep (cf. the figure). The soak- 
pit contains a number of full and broken pots thrown into 





It by the inma tes of the house from time to time. Of these 
two are nieces of Roman pottery known as Arretine, which 
are accurately datable to 25 B.C. to A.D. 50. 

Had the excavator not retained vertical sections and 
had only uncovered the walls, taking things on the 
horizontal planes as belonging to the houses on the 
same plane, these Arrentine wares, being exactly on the 
floor level of wall A, would have been recorded as belonging 
to it. And the date of wall A would have been the first 
century A.D. ; whereas the truth is that wall A is definitely 
much earlier than the Arrentine ware — taking into account 
the thick deposit of 6 feet which accumulated slowly and 
gradually after the abandonment of the site by the authors 
of wall A. It is wall B and not A that belongs to the first 
century A.D. 

The digging of a mud-site 

But mere superimposition of one soil over the other 
is not always the criterion of its being later, than the other. 
In fig. 6 we find that at places there are no stones or brick 
structures and it is the self-same earth used over and over 
again. In such cases we have to be very cautious in accept- 
ing the evidence. 

The site under excavation was in constant habitation 
during Palaeolothic, Neolothic and Bronze Ages represented 
by different symbols in the diagram. Then came the Iron 
Age people who ousted the Bronze Age people and occupied 
the site. They thought of constructing a mud-rampart. 
To them it was doubly useful to dig all round the small 
settlements and to dump the same earth towards the 
interior making the dump high enough to be a defensive 
wall. And they did this. 

The earth thus shifted contained tools, weapons and 
pottery from all the three previous Ages, and, therefore, 
the mud-rampart which was cut through during excavations 
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Fig. 6. — Section through a mud-rampart 

represented Palaeolithic Age above Neolithic and Neoli- 
thic above Bronze Age — an order just the reverse of the 
actual. On the sides of the moat (resulting from the 
removal of the earth for |the rampart) outside the rampart, 
all the three cultures lay higgledy-piggledy, been washed 
down the rampart itself by rains. 

Thus we see that the excavator has to be very cautious, 
especially ip cases where there are pits and mud-structures, 
or when the site has been churned up by brick-robbers. 

Style and stratification 

Of late scholars have shown a great fascination for 
stylistic basis in archaeological classification. And in many 
of our musSUms we find sculptures, beads, and especially 
terracottas classified solely according to style. But it must 
be borne in mind that the 4 style ’ basis is always subjective. 
Whatever appears to one as crude and ugly may not appear 
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to be so to another. And furthermore crudeness is no 
criterion for a thing to be antique. For we find the manu- 
facture of crude objects side by side with excellently made 
articles. Art, as we all see, starts with a crude form, gra- 
dually develops to its height and then again starts degenerat- 
ing. It then becomes very difficult, sometimes almost 
impossible to distinguish the third stage from the first. And 
the natural result is that a man solely relying on stylistic 
basis is bound to commit blunders. 

Stylistic classifitation has had its time. And it was, 
no doubt, useful once. But now is the time for us to put 
aside all subjectivity in the Science of Archaeology and adopt 
the more scientific method of Stratification. 

True, this new method demands more supervisors, more 
time and more money than the older one (the ratio may be 
even three to one) but the results it gives are really more 
than a compensation for all that. 

Future of archaeology in India 

Moreover, the future may have still greater things in 
store for us. The war is now over, and our archaeologists 
will again have an easy contact with international science. 
Being relieved form carrying bombs, aeroplanes may be 
placed at the disposal of our archaeologists also, for use 
in exploration. A photograph from the air sometimes 
gives better information than observation on tfie ground. 
For the exploration of barren tracts, aeroplanes have 
immense possibilities. Mounds, ditches and soil-differences 
often come out more distinctly in aerial photographs than 
in ground-observation, and thus in a shorter time and 
perhaps at less cost wider areas can be explored. 

Aerial photographs are specially useful 'in gathering 
the lay-out of a site now covered with crops, where patches 
and variations due to underlying streets assume a new 
significance when seen in relationship to one another from 
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a height. Growth of crops on the line of structures would 
naturally be less than on the rest of the area, and on areas 
where there^were once wells and ditches crops .would be 
more luxuriant. Then again difference in the colour of 
crops about the time of their ripening would also indicate 
much. Crops with structures underneath would ripen and 
turn yellow earlier and this difference clearly comes out 
in an aerial photograph. 

In the West they have already started applying the 
method of pollen-analysis. People at the University of Cam- 
bridge are the pioneers in this respect. When analysed, 
pollen gives us the climatic conditions of the time and also 
an approximate idea of the antiquity of the soil and thus 
of the objects fopnd therein. We hope that this new 
method may soon come to our country and that our 
University experts may give us a whole-hearted cooperation 
m this respect. 




KAVI KAbiKANA* 

By N. A. Gore 

The importance of Sanskrit Anthologies to a Historian 
of Sanskrit Literature cannot be overrated. Many are the 
poets who are known to us for the first time from citations 
in these anthologies. M. Krishnamachariar in his History 
of Classical Sanskrit 'Literature, (Madras, 1937) pp. 384-390° 
records the names of about 80 anthologies. But about 
fifteen only of these are so far published. 1 As the infor- 
mation collected by M. Krishnamachariar is based on the 
published anthologies and the catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. 
only, naturally he could not give details of contents or ex- 
tent about most of these. But it would be a very good thing, 
indeed, if a research institute were to undertake the publi- 
cation of critical editions of the anthology-literature. Per- 
haps it may be found to be impracticable or inadvisable to 
publish each and every anthology irrespective of its intrinsic 
value. In that case, the preparation of analysis of the con- 
tents and the author, verse, and topics, indexes of all these 
anthologies* individually, must be taken up in hand 2 : and 
then in the next place must be compiled cumulative indexes 
of these several indexes, on the pattern of the Catalogus 
Catalogorum of Aufrecht. They would be of immense value 
in tracing the sources or authors of stanzas which are often 
anonymously cited in works of Rhetorics and Commentaries, 

♦Paper read in the classical Sanskrit section of the 13 th session of 
the All India Oriental Conference held at Nagpur, in October 1946. 

1 For a list of these vide my Paper on "the PadyatarahginI of 
Vrajanatha,” Poona Orientalist XI. nos. 1-2 pp. 45 ff. 

2 I have so far prepared the Analyses and the Indexes of (1) the 

PadyataraUgini of Vrajanatha, (Unpublished). Published in the Poona 
Orientalist, XI. 1-2. 45#. (2) the Sarasaftgraha of Manirama, (Unpub- 

lished) ; and (3) the Subhafitasarvasva of Gopinatha, (also Unpublished). 

*73 ''uh 
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and in preparing a literary history of each poet and fixing his 
date. 

An attempt is made in this paper to put together what- 
ever inf ormation is available about a poet named Kankana, 
who is first known to us from quotations of his verses in 
two Anthologies. In the Saduktikar namrta of 3 ridharadasa, 
compiled in 1205 A.D., two stanzas of Kankana are given. 3 
In the Subhdsitdvali of Vallabhadeva, probably belonging to 
the 15 th c. A.D., another stanza of Kankana is quoted. 4 
Nine stanzas of Kavi Kankana are found cited in the Rasa- 
ratnapradlpika 5 of Allaraja, a work of Rhetorics composed 
in the 14th c. A.D.® One stanza of Kavi-Kankana, describ- 


3 (i) % WIT W £«TT: 

jf*WT f*Wt*TfcT fosr W spate tefStTFTte: I 

<Tlte: fftftet 

fs#? 3 iWst: It Sk. 4.4.3. 1. 

(ii) i 

rsrrcwu *13 write tnte^tecrsr^r: 11 Sk. 1.71.x 

4 (iii) fotewri *ite% spsrfssra 

g^i>wnxn{ 1 

ns®* sr®r%qn> wttwit-. 

tercsrten& nnste wteteWiT: it Sk. No. 1085. 

5 Edited by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Bharatiya Vidya Series No. 8., 

Bombay 1945. “ His (Kankana 5 sj works Mrgankadataka and Mano~ 

valamhika are known from DC. XX 8 00 8. 5 ’—Appendix I of RRP. But 
the Manovalambika is not mentioned at DC. XX. 8008; and it is aKavya 
about Caitanya doctrine by Mukundadasa acc. to CC. 1. 429 and not by 
Kankana ! 

6 (i) aisnwnnfte wr^Tte terwtente wnte^mtei 

ate f^sjrnwnnssRnte writer $rri srnnternwn ti 

RRP. 2. 13 as an instance of 

(ii) arifton ni'^rnnnfente ntastenTfnarnfn wtete®TT:i 
3i^ ^te'jswr nnn te^rei writer nr ®mfnn# FWtf nr nr^t: i 

RRP 2. 109 as an instance of 

(iii) aiw«nf nfwr nfii w*rmf winter 

smn tenpin#* mrra tewsrte fsrnnu RRP. 4- 62 as an 
V ; : : v: > . : instance of . 3 ri&-. 
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ing . the season Hemanta is quoted in the Vadyaracana 1 of 
Laksmanabhatta Ankolkar (1650-1675 A.D.). One more 
stanza of Kahkana Kavi is quoted in the Kavikaustubha 


(iv) ?rnT*crTf?T srftam pafk i ffrftfem 

#^sar:«nm: tpfognr 5ft wt faSmfan » 

qT^TTf^rfipf 

famsr mi g??ni RRP. 5- 19 

to illustrate swwwn^ sFTfni^rfmTnT i 

(v) aifnctrloTfira 3f^f ff S^RcJ^Tr: ftWT I 

qowfa sfcf f# «Nft it RRP. 5. 59 to illus- 
trate a variety of gfcTSf. 

(vi) 55h^q^3jTjwEnffr 

ggtf't rqith'^'ttctrRTTq 1 

5TT£fi ^ ^ ^tlrfcT W 

wwt: 'ftcT^W^fertT f^n H#fTt §T: II RRP- 6. 4 

as an instance of sfteyr, 

(vii) *tf*P*ri fsrvST stmrar- 

fafesjrgT* *T!lT 5 R I 

3?5?m5WT5vi%iT 5 ft 4 r?‘ ^ rsfcut ?wr 
fefs^fectl^rffOT tf^TT Wm ft«ran ll RRP 6. 7 as an 

instance of fsRttf. 

(viii) tn?tr ^?sr%jf*sra ^ fa%f %sr 

fefafTO = 5 r fa 4 «j?r: i 

spqfaR *sr gtfir^hTfeija?iWf5Tm 

sfw>s*tm^<tfh RSTRfafTsrr 5 ihfcr vfahvm 11 RRP- 6 . 9. as 

an instance of- fwf^sfw. 

(is) arrfs:=atmr smfefoijw *mfw 

tna;5%w ?rdh % s st trs^fcr errsr^r 1 
%5n^carrtr^ir^trnT 

JTFTRFT «trrih rT^ RTa&WR«tR ll RRP 6. 17. as an ins- 
tance of fjftTcR- 

7 Published by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1908. The 
stanza is ssjanr sftetrntesTTftrEr sraR^wr ^sst ?ar , 

tfftro SiW 5* fewia 

3 «Tctft:‘ ftf aorferTT 

snfjfn fcTft»nd% Hfflrr t*rfom tou 11 'rtcsrt W-ti. 

For the date of the Padyaracart^, vide Prof. P.'K. Gode’s 
paper “The date of the Padyaracana of Laksmanabhatta Ahkkolar 
Between A.D. 1625 and 1650” joe/ of Ori. Res., Madras, -Vol. 14 
(i 94 x). 
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(x6 75 — 1700 A.D.) of Raghunatha Manohara, 8 which is 
being edited by the writer of the present paper for the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay. In his Introduction 
(p. 14) to the Subhdsitdvali , Dr. Peterson notes that a stanza 
of Kavi Kankana is quoted in Rajanaka Ratnakantha’s 
Sdrasamuceaya , 9 a compilation of the Commentaries on the 
Kdvyaprakdfa of Mammata. If M. Krishnamachariar’s informa- 
tion is correct, Ratnakantha belonged to the 17th c. A.D. 
Thus we find that Kankana’ s verses are quoted from the 
first decade of the 13th c. A.D. to the last quarter of the 17th 
c. A.D. and as such we may tentatively fix 1x50 A.D. as the 
lower limit of Kavi Kankana. If Peterson’s suggesion 10 
that Kankana may be identical with Kankanavarsa men- 
tioned in the 'Kajatarafigini (1149-iijo A.D.) is supported by 
indubitable evidence, Kankana may have to be assigned to a 
much earlier period. 

It should be noted that the name of Kankana occurs 
in three different forms : Kankana, 11 Kavi Kankana 12 and 
Kankana Kavi. 13 Unless evidence to the contrary is forth- 
coming it may be presumed that these three forms are but 
the variations of the name of one and the same person. • As 
for Kankana being the same as Kankanavarsa, no more 

mrosptfayar *r: 1 

cfFT ■JTifH if* It Kavikaustubha as an 

instance of 

9 etc. See note 6 (vi) above. 

10 “ He [i.e. Kankana] .may be the Kankanavarsa from whom the 

city Kankana took its name, I 

Rajai. VI. 301.” p. 14 Intro, to Subhdsitdvali. 

11 In the Subhdsitdvali, the Saduktikar ndmrta, and C.C. II. 15 as the 
author of the ynrf ftTH 5). 

ia In the RRP ; as the author of the ijnrspTcW aod the 

18 In the Kavi-Kaustubba. 
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information is available than the surmise of Peterson, referred 
to above. 

As for the works of Kavi Kankana, we have to note 
that the Kavi-Kaustubha mentions Bhavapancd Jikd as the work 
of Kankana Kavi. We do not know the names of works 
from which verses are cited in the Subhasitavali , the Sadu- 
ktikar ndmrta, the Sdrasamuccaya and the R asaratnapr&dipikd. 
Though the Catalogus Catalogorum records no Ms. of the 
Bhdvapdnccttikd of Kankana, the existence of two short works 
of Kankana is attested to by Mss. recorded in the Catalogus 
Catalogorum vi%., the Mrgafikaiatakakdvya 14 and the Kdrunya- 
laharl-stava . 1S 

According to the Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Government Oriental Library, Madras, Vol. 20, p. 8008, the 
Mrgdnkaiataka-Ravya is “ a short poem in praise of the moon 
who is considered to inspire sentiment of love into the 
hearts of people.” But the few stanzas quoted in the 
Descriptive Catalogues of Mss. in Madras, Tanjore, Kashmir 
and at the India Office, London, are all in praise of, or refer 
to the dark spot on the moon fancied as the deer (mrgdaka) 
and not to the moon in general. The Kdrunyalahari- 
stava is also a short poem in about a hundred stanzas. 
It is preserved in a single Ms. described in the Vol. X (No. 
4025) of the Notices of Sanskrit Mss. by Haraprasad Shastri. 
From the few stanzas quoted therein, this work appears to 
be in praise of some particular form of goddess Parvati, 
for the references to the deity in the vocative, case point 


14 The Mss. of the — (i) Govt. Or. Libr. Madras 71. 

[=Des. Cat. of Mss. in the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras,, Vol, XX. 
p. 8008], (ii) Stein 71 [This Ms. is dated-Vikrama Sarftvata 1941 = 1884 
A.D.] — CC. II (iii) IO. 2538 No. 3942 [this Ms, is dated-1781 

A. DJ. — CC. Ill 5 (iii) 100. (iv) Des. Cat of Sk. Mss. in the TMSSM 
Library, Tangore, Vol. VII. No. 3962. 

15 The Ms. of the — (i) L 4025— CC. II. 19 [= Notices 

of SK. Mss. by Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta 189a,. Vol, X 
No. 4023]. SlC'CcCfCfCffff ■ ■ 
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out to a goddess (cf. fwt% and and the colophon 

also clearly shows that the poet was a devotee of goddess 
Parvati (cf. fT. ^TC^^'RcTar:). The 

reference to the subject matter of the work in the Notices 
of Sanskrit Mss., Vol. X shows it to be a description of the 
form, qualities, greatness, etc. of the Bhagavati in the form 
of a hymn (f*m :■ — wfaan#* vnra?m: ») 

But in contradiction to this, in English it is said that 
the work is “ a hymn to Daksinamurti ” (/.<?., a form of god 
3 iva) : But for an accurate and detailed information about 
the contents of these two works we must wait until the ma- 
nuscripts are actually examined. An estimate of Kavi 
Kankana as a poet also must be deferred till we study 
these works. But meanwhile I add here an index of the 
stanzas ascribed to Kavi Kankana and those quoted from 
the two works of his in the Descriptive Catalogues of Mss., 
for ready reference. 

Index of the first quarters of the stanzas of Kavi Kan- 
kana known from the Descriptive Catalogues and Printed 


works. 

1. 

afar 

RRP. V. 59 

2. 

3 Ff- spsrf S«TT?T 

MS. 5. 

3 - 


KLS. ioo. 

4 - 


RRP . 11 , 13. 

5 - 

nfaTH srfic 

RRP. IV 62. 

6. 


RRP. II. 19. 

7 - 

anf^aurti qsjrfer 

RRP. VI 17. 

8. 

'fTaWfajT 

MS. 101. 

9 - 


KLS. 101 . 

10. 

aftaBnfhrqpftrarrcr 

MS. 7. 

XI. 

fraswl MatWcrt 

Sbv. 1085. 

12. 

«g’ 

MS. 1. 

13. 

grarant^am *3: 

KLS. I. 

14. 

ararf; %?rar 

MS. 99. 
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15. RRP- V. 19. 

16. * ^T%f ^ RRP- VI 9. 

17 . T3pft5TT^riTriPt 3- 

x 8 t ^ 5tfaj 5«tT *TT Sk. IV. 43.1 p- 255. 

f*n: 

19 . ^5tT dteijift^aiftw Padyaracana p. 79 . 

^r 5 ®T fat 

20. sfa* *1*^- 
HTWP^ 

21. fa*| 

22. sftonWWiiWi 

23. srfstfa gsEi^wf^l 

24. StfeRP# 

25. f?T% <TtT5TT*FTO 

26. 

27. $««* ^ ***: 

28. %art *WG«*t ^c 5 fi 

. . W 4 WHt 


RRP. VI. 4; 

Sarasamuccaya. 
MS. 100. 

SK. x. 71. x- P* 51 - 
MS. 2. 

MS. 6. 

KLS. 2. 

Kavikaustubha, 100. 

MS. 4- 
RRP. VI. 7. 



FARLIEST DATE OF KALIDASA FROM IRANICAN 

SOURCES 

Bj M. V. Kebe. 

Ardfsir I, the Founder of the Sassanian dynasty reigned 

t Iran from an-zai A.DA On his accession the Southern 
W-stern dilect of Palilavi, commonly known as Parasika, 
^"”0 be -ployed on coins, seals and lapidary mscnp- 

““Kalidasa, in the conquest of Raghu, in the 
mentions his ^*"k" 

Ime'acrossTon one of the coins of Iran circulated in this 
country. Therefore, his earliest date cannot be earlier an 

211 fn°' paper- yet to be published, I have fixed his date 
in the GiLur Period. I held him to be a contemporary of 
Skand Gupta Vikramaditya* In the same paper a 
carried his reign to the isf, century B.C. Bu hispece 
of evidence is against that theory. This requires furthe 

investigation. 

M. Unvale, in 

a papS'lSS »““e .3th Alhluiia Ormta! Cufir^r, 

’ 946 > Further Light on the date of Kalidasa*. be published in Dr. S. 

Cmmrn^m Vih.ma Era"; The Journal cf ,i. 

C^jSiStS^L I. Part 4, pages 4.7-413, > 944 . 




Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the 
General Council. 

The Annual General meeting of the General Council of 
the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute took place at j p.m., 
on Thursday February 20, 1947 in the Balranipur Hall 
(Hindu Boarding House). 

In the unavoidable absence of the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru the president, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Umesh Mishra proposed Prof. R. D. Ranade to take the 
chair. Being duly seconded Prof. Ranade occupied the 
chair and declared the meeting open. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on February 
15, 1946, were read by the Secretary and confirmed. 

Thereafter, at the proposal of the Chairman a resolu- 
tion of condolence on the sad demise of two of our revered 
members— Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dewan 
Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar was adopted unanimously, 
the members standing. 

After this, the Secretary Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Umesh Mishra presented the following an annual report 
for the year '1946-47 : — 

(Secretary’s Report printed at the end). 

It was proposed and seconded that the report be adopted 
and the motion was unanimously carried. 

On behalf of the treasurer, the Secretary presented 
the estimated budgets for the next year together with the 
audit report (printed at the end). 

The report was adopted after being duly proposed and 
seconded and the Secretary was (2) asked to convey thanks 
to the Accountant General and Babu Dharmakishore and 
his assistants for the kindness they have shown in auditing 
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the accounts of the Institute. The next item on the agenda 
was the appointment of an auditor for the next year. 

The* Secretary said; According to the rules we have to 
appoint an auditor for the year 1947-48. Last year we 
requested the Accountant General to get our accounts 
audited and he kindly acceded to our request and the ac- 
counts were audited accordingly. It was resolved that 
the same arrangements should be made for the next year 
also. 

Thereupon, the Chairman requested Dr. Gorakh Prasad, 
D.Sc. F.R.A.S., of the Allahabad University to deliver his 
lecture on the Astronomy of Vedanga Jyotis the full text 
of which is published in the next issue. 

Prof. Ranade in his concluding remarks said “ I am 
very sorry to listen to this sorry tale presented by the 
Secretary in his report regarding the grants for the construc- 
. tion of the building and further improvement of the Insti- 
tute. I think that those who are entrusted with the higher 
authority or have an opportunity to get to close quarters 
with Government or connected with the managing commit- 
tee should try their level best to get money for the institute. 
It does not seem well to start an institute and we should 
leave the thing half finished or almost unfinished. 

As regards the lecturer I wanted to thank him but he 
had to go away on account of engagement elsewhere. I 
was very glad to listen to the points which he put before 
us and in regard to one or two points that he mentioned, 
I was reminded of a passage in Rg-Veda which was earlier 
than the Vedafiga Jyotis where reference is given to the 13 th 
month. In the Vedafiga Jyotis we have not got a perfect 
record and that fact should give us the hint to pursue 
further in this line. 

Dr. Gorakh Prasad told us that the Mohamedans 
cared only for the lunar months and the Europeans for the 
Solar months and that we Hindus have propounded a system 
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based on solar -and lunar months. It shows the spirit of 
Hinduism. It shows the synthetic character of our philo- 
sophy and religion. Islam and Christianity are not outside 
us. We absorbed them; we synthesised them. Jinnah 
has lectured in this hall and there is the picture of a Chris- 
tian Governor in this hall. Our Hinduism is so tolerant 
as to incorporate all and Mr. Jinnah is one symbol of this 
great Brotherhood. I wish every one of us should try his 
level best to get funds for the institute and make it a faith 
accomplice as early as possible.” 

With these brief remarks, the Chairman declared the 
meeting closed. 


Special General Meeting. 

Just after the annual general meeting, a special general 
meeting of the General Council of the Ganganatha Jha 
Research Institute was held in the same hall with Prof. 
Ranade in the Chair. 

This meeting was convened to consider the proposal 
of raising the subscription of the ordinary membership 
from Rs. xo to Rs. 12 due to the increased rates of printing 
charges and to amend the Bye-law accordingly. 


Composing per page 


Old rates Present rates 
Rs as. p. Rs. as. p. 

3 00 4 12 0 


5 


8 


0 0 


o 

8 


Printing per form. 

Folding including stitching. 

per form. 2 

CoVer Printing. ' 4 

Cover Composing. 2 

The secretary explained the present position with regard 
to printing charges in the Indian Press which has been print- 
ing the institute’s journal. He pointed out the disparity 
between the old and the present rates. 


3 

6 

3 
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This is the position and therefote the meeting has been 
called to consider whether we can raise the subscription 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 for ordinary membership. 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya said : “ I support the proposal 
made by the Secretary for the raising of the subscrip- 
tion Whether We take into consideration the present 
enhanced rates of the Indian Press or not the question 
remains that the standard of expenditure is going up every- 
where. We have now to spend more on everything. 
These rates that were fixed were based on economic 
standards of the pre-war period. Now in the post war 
period, we have to spend more money for everything. The 
whole political economy of the world has changed altogether. 
This proposal made by the Secretary is a more modest one 
viz., that we raise the subscription from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 
for ordinary Membership. 

One thing, however, I would suggest that in future all 
such cases of changes in our rules should come before the 
general body through the Executive. Today the Secretary 
wanted to place it before the Executive, but there was no 
time. It should be our general policy to, have these things 
through the Executive.” The proposal was carried 'unani- 
mously and the subscription for Ordinary Membership 
from 1947 was fixed at Rs. 12 per year. 

The proposal to fix subscription for Membership for 
foreign countries was left to the Executive Committee to 
decide. Thereupon, while proposing a vote of thanks to the 
chair. Dr. Ishwari Prasad said, “ I should like to propose 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. In his remarks he has 
made an appeal . for Collection of funds for the Institute. 
If this Institute has to work I think the members ought to 
act vigorously. Little has been done since the Institute 
was founded and in this respect the members of the Univer- 
sity staff and other gentlemen who are members of this body 
should exert themselves vigorously. I should suggest 
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that a committee should be appointed now which will make 
efforts to collect money among its influential citizens ; 
they might also call upon the Government. Those who 
have influence in the public may go about and ask rich 
and influential people to contribute liberally to the insti- 
tute. In any case something has t <5 be done very vigorous- 
ly in order to collect money for the Institute, so that the 
work should be carried on satisfactorily. It is for the 
meeting to decide.” 

It was decided that the suggestion of Dr. Iswari Prasad 
may be sent to the Executive Committee for taking neces- 
sary action. 

Pandit K. Chattopadhyaya while supporting Dr. Iswari 
Prasad, said “this might be included in the minutes of the 
previous proceedings of the general meeting.” 

There being no more business, the Secretary, while 
proposing a vote of thanks to the members said, I thank 
you all who have taken the trouble to form the quorum 
and conduct the meeting. Before we disperse it is 
my solemn duty to thank the authorities of the Hindu 
Boarding House who have been so kind to allow us to 
occupy at least one of their halls (where they could have 
easily allotted 12 students) for the use of our library. 
We are exceedingly sorry we have not been able to shift 
from this place and vacate the Hall so long. We hope that 
they will kindly allow us to remain here till we have got 
our own building. I once more thank you all. 
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• Institute, Allahabad. 

The activities of the Institute during the year 1946 have not 
been very encouraging. The Sub-Committee, appointed 
by the Executive Committee to draw up plans and prepare 
estimates for the buildings of the Institute and of the list 
of equipment, met on February 6, 1946 and approved of the 
scheme and the estimates drawn up under the supervision 
of Mr: D. H. R. Rao, B.E., A.M.I.E., Engineer of the Alla- 
habad University. This was subsequently sent on to Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary, Education Department of the 
U. P. Government, returned the plans and the estimates with 
a request to re-submit them having got them confirmed 
by a competent engineer, through the Director of Public 
Instruction along with the estimates of the furniture and 
other equipment based on the quotations of reliable firms. 

Accordingly, the plans confirmed by the Municipal 
Engineer, Allahabad, and the estimates based on the quo- 
tations taken from Messrs Godrej and Boyce Ltd., Bombay 
for steel furniture, the Allahabad Christian Workshop for 
wood work, and the Allahabad Universal Engineering 
Co., Ltd., for electric furniture and for the buildings from 
the Allahabad University Engineer, altogether amounting 
to Rs. 2,58,298-9-0 were again sent to the Government 
through the Director of Public Instruction on September 
19, 1946. 

The Government returned all these through the D. P. I. 
(Vide their letters G. O. No. A-7073, — XV — 173-45, dated 
Dec. 18, 1946; No. (F.(i)-ioi77-II-27(i8), dated Allahabad 
January 3, 1947) with the remark that “ the Governor 
regrets that it is not possible to sanction any grant to the 
Institute.” 
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Again, as usual the Secretary of the Institute sent to the 
Government the Annual Estimated Budget through the 
D. P. I. for a recurring grant-in-aid to the Institute on 
September 26, 1946. The D. P. I. further asked the 
Institute to submit a budget for a deficit girant from 
July 1946 to March 1947 (Vide his letter No. F. (i)/i 8 o 3 o- 
II-27 (18), dated Allahabad, December 18, 1946). 

Just after this the Secretary of the Institute had an 
opportunity to represent personally these matters to the 
Hon’ble Minister of Education, U.P. Government and 
explain to him the urgent need of having a building for 
the Institute and also of having a suitable grant from 
the U. P. Government which may enable the Institute to 
get grant from other Provincial Governments. The 
Hon’ble Minister gave a patient hearing and took from 
the Secretary a copy of the estimates and also an account 
of the grants which the Bombay Government gives to the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. (I may be 
permitted to mention here an account of the grants of 
which the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona 
gets from the Bombay Government from the Report of 
the Institute for 1931-32 ; (1) Bombay Government grants 
Rs. 27,500-0-0, (2) Grants from other sources Rs. 12,321-0-0, 
(3) Grants from States and Universities .... Besides, the 
Bombay Government, have placed at the disposal of 
the Bhandarkar Institute the entire publication of the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series from which the Institute gets a 
fairly good income). But to our great disappointment 
the Education Secretary to the U.P. Government has sent 
the following reply (Vide his letter D.O. No. A 7907/XV/ 
173-45, dated Lucknow, February 6, J947) — “In this 
connection I am desired to inform you that Government 
regret that it is not possible to help the Institute in 
moving into a bigger building by sanctioning any grant 
at present.” 
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As regards the grant of lease of the plot of land in the 
local Alfred Park for the construction of the buildings 
of the Institute, I am glad to inform the Council that the 
Government have formerly transferred it to the Institute 
and that the lease has been registered only today, on 
February 20, 1947. 

Need of having a building 

We strongly feel that without having a building for 
the Institute, it is not possible for the activities of the 
Institute to be expanded. The Hall which the authorities 
of the Hindu Boarding House have kindly placed at our 
disposal is now packed with printed books, manuscripts 
and journals. There are 20 Almirahs which leave very 
little space for the Pandit and the Research scholar to 
work. Again, according to a clause of the lease it is 
necessary to get the building constructed within three 
years. Moreover, it seems that unless the correction of the 
buildings is now taken up, it is difficult to get any good 
donations. 

Membership 

The total number of Ordinary Members on the 31st 
of December, 1946 was 85 against 61 last year. Twenty- 
four new members have been enrolled in course of the year. 
Three of the Ordinary members have compounded foi 
Life-membership. Thus with 77 Life-members, 20 Donors.. 
2 Ex-officio and 2 nominated members, 9 Honorary Member! 
and 85 Ordinary Members the total number of the member! 
of the Institute at present is 194 against 164 of the last year 
I am sorry to mention the sad demise of our revered Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya, who had inaugurated the Institute 
and Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiy anger one of our Hono- 
rary members. 

F. 13 
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Meetings 

There were three meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Finance and Research Committee each met 
twice. 

Publications 

During the period under review Yol. Ill, Parts 2, 3 and 
4 and Vol. IV. Part 1 of the Quarterly Research Journal 
of the Institute consisting of about 500 pages and 2 
plates have been published. The Board of Editors have 
had a very difficult time. Strike after strike in the Press 
and disturbances in the city put serious obstacles in our 
way. It is, however, a matter of great satisfaction that 
even then we are only three months late, while we find 
that several research journals of the country have been 
either temporarily discontinued or are running several 
months late. 

We took up the publication of the Sanskrit Records 
in possession of the Imperial Records Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, last April. The Sanskrit portion along 
with a long historical Introduction has been printed. The 
notes are to be printed now. In all the book will consist 
of about 300 pages. The cost of the printing of this book 
will be met from the donations which His Highness the 
Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal has kindly promised for the 
purpose. 

Library 

Most of the books received for review in the Journal 
have been placed in the Institute Library. The Govern- 
ment of Baroda has presented three volumes, while two 
volumes have been presented by the Government Press, 
Allahabad. Besides, we have also purchased 6 volumes 
specially for the work of the research scholar. 
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, In the Manuscript Section no fresh addition has been 
made this year. I am glad to announce that all the manus- 
cripts present in the Library have been now classified and 
700 manuscripts have been so far catalogued. Card- 
board has been put on both the sides of each of the manus- 
cripts. We have not, however, been able to get sufficient 
cloth for binding each of the manuscripts so far. 

The Institute has got on its exchange list 47 Research 
Journals and Magazines, of which five are foreign. Efforts 
are being made to make the sets complete by getting the back 
numbers of the Journals either free of cost or at cost price. 
Through the kindness of some of the Editors we have been 
able to complete the sets of a few journals. 

Conference 

The Institute was invited to send delegates to the 13th 
All-India Oriental Conference held under the auspices of 
the Nagpur University in October last. Pandit K. Chatto- 
padhyaya and the Secretary were sent as delegates of the 
Institute and the Institute was enlisted as a member of the 
Conference by paying the Conference Fee. The Research 
Scholar also accompanied us to the Conference where he 
also read a paper. 

Research Scholarship 

The U.P. Government were kind enough to give us 
a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3000 last year which enabled 
us to award a research scholarship of the value of Rupees 
100 per month from July 1946 in Indian Philosophy. The 
scholarship was awarded to Mr. A. S. Nataraja Ayyar, 
M.A., LL.M., an Advocate of the Madras High Court, to 
work on the Mmaifisa Rules of Interpretation. The scholar 
has been working from July 1946 and has collected enough 
material on the subject and has been able to write out the 
first chapter of his book. 
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Special Lectures 

We have been very keen to organise special lectures on 
topics of public interest through scholars of reputation. 
This year we could have only two lectures : one on the 
Date of the Kuru-war and the other on the relation of the 
Bhagawadgita to the Rgveda by Professor V.B. Athavale, 
M.Sc., F.R.G.S., H.P.T. College, Nasik. These lectures 
provoked a good deal of discussion amongst scholars and 
several papers have been written on these two important 
topics. Due to the disturbed conditions of the city it could 
not be possible to arrange for more lectures. 

Plan for Future Activities 

I may also add here that the Executive Committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to draw up a scheme for pub- 
lishing an authoritative History of Sanskrit Literature in- 
cluding all its branches with the kind co-operation of 
experts. We hope the scheme will soon be placed before 
the Executive Committee for its approval. Besides, we are 
trying to collect unpublished rare and important manus- 
cripts of Sanskrit texts for publishing. Correspondence is 
going on with persons who are expected to meet the cost 
of such publications. Besides, we want to award more 
Research Scholarships for higher studies. 

Appeal For Funds 

This is in brief the report of our activities. The Sec- 
retary feels it necessary to point out that we could not col- 
lect any fresh funds this year for the Institute. Those whose 
influence has been the chief source of its income, namely, 
the President, the Rt. Hon. Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who has been all along seriously ill, and Dr. Amaranatha 
Jha, the Vice-President, who has been out of India almost 
throughout the whole of year, could not find any opportu- 
nity to exert their influence. 
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We do not expect any grant for the buildings from the 
U.P. Government at least in the near future. Our Pre- 
sident and the Vice-Presidents are so much occupied with 
more important and bigger problems of the country 
that they do not get much opportunity to do as much ser- 
vice to the Institute as they desire. No doubt, they will 
never miss any opportunity to help the growth of the Ins- 
titute, but we should remember that it is also the duty 
of every one of us to do our best to expand the Institute 
by finding out means to collect funds for having a suitable 
building for it and making it a fully equipped institution 
with up-to-date publications, collection of manuscripts and 
award of more research scholarships. 

Lastly, the Secretary takes this opportunity of express- 
ing his sense of gratitude to those who have helped the Ins- 
titute with generous donations, contribution of articles and 
presents of books for review. It is hoped with the kind co- 
operation of the members and public we shall be able to 
give a better account of our activities when we meet next. 
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Copy of the Audit Report of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad for the year 1945-46 (ending 31st March, 1946), , 


INCOME 



Up to 

From 1 st April 


■ ■ Details 

1945 to 31st 

Total 


31-3-45 

March 46 


Donations A/C including 

1,20,544-8-10 

4953-0-0 

1,25,497-8-10 

Govt, grant 




Life-Membership A < C 

3,169-0-0 

449 - 4-0 

3,618-4-0 

Annual Membership A/C 

1,091-2-0 

479-14-0 

1,571-0-0 

Benefactors A/C 

1,750-0-0 

0-0-0 

1,750-0-0 

Interest A/C 

0-0-0 

9722-9-8 

9,722-9-8 

Mr. Mishra’s A/C 


99-14-0 

99-14-0 

1 

TOTAL ■ | 

1,26,5 54-10-10 

15,704-9-8 

1,42,259-4-6 


EXPENDITURE 


General Expenses 

1,834-01-07 

594-02-xo 

2,428-04-05 

' 

Postage A/C 

45-08-00 

22-00-03 

67-08-03 

Quarterly Journal A/C 

3 , 159 - 12-03 

2,537-9-09 

5,697-06-00 

Surplus 

1,21,5x5-5-00 

12,550-12-10 

1,34,066-1-10 

TOTAL 

1,26,554-10-10 

15,704-9-8 

1,42,259-4-6 


Surplus income Almirahs and 

Over Expenditure 1,34,066-1-10 Shelve A/C 284-0-0 


Securities A/C 1,28,610-8-7 

Cash at Bank 5,170-7-3 

Suspense A/C 1-2-0 

(Sd.) Dharmakishore, 

Asst. Accountant, Allahabad, 
Honorary Auditor. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Rise of the Sikh Power. By N. K. Sinha, published by 
the University of Calcutta : pp. 174, Price Rs. 5. 1946. 

Dr. Sinha is not new to the students of Indian History. 
He has contributed several volumes to and is a well known 
worker in the field of Modern Indian History. The book 
is divided into eight chapters and light has been thrown 
on the rise of the Sikhs during the years of decline of the 
Mughals. During the period of confusion that followed, 
the tw r o rising powers were Marhattas and the Sikhs but 
none of the two showed any farsightedness and did not 
realise the vital need of the hour viz., unity amongst 
themselves. The Marhattas failed to grasp the realities of 
the situation and the Sikhs held the view that the Marhattas 
were intruders. 

After the battle of Panipat the Marhattas receded into 
the background for a while and the Sikhs gained more and 
more strength. Dr. Sinha is of opinion, “ that Ahmad 
Shah Abdali’s method defeated its own purpose. It 
enabled the Sikhs to organise war by means of war.” 
Gradually the Sikhs succeeded in ousting the Afghans from 
the Punjab and from the year 1767 the year of the last inva- 
sion of Abdali, the position of the Sikhs began to grow 
stronger. Between 1767 and 1773 the Sikhs succeeded 
in extending their sway from Saharanpore in the East to 
Attock in the West from Multan in the South to Kangra 
and Jammu in the North. Dr., Sinha has further described 
how the Sikhs formed themselves into Misls ot confedera- 
cies, twelve in number and has also given an account of the 
cis-Sutlej Sikhs and has thrown light on the offensive and 
defensive role of the Sikhs. 

In the last two chapters. Dr. Sinha has discussed the 
feudal form of the confederate organisation of the Sikhs. 
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He considers the central government of the Sikh confe- 
deration very weak in spite of its theocratic character. Every 
Misl through a component part was practically independent. 

If the Sikhs showed signs of decline. Dr. Sinha, holds, 
it was inevitable. The chiefs of Misls degenerated from 
self-sacrificing fighters for the National cause into self 
seeking free-booting bosons, and ultimately the rule of 
the strong individual emerged. 

Towards the end, Dr. Sinha has given a useful biblio- 
graphy and on the whole the book is a useful one. It is 
expected that Dr. Sinha will develop the points which 
have been dealt with rather summarily. Rise of Sikhs is 
a glorious chapter in the history of India and needs a very 
thorough handling as Dr. Hari Ram Gupta has done so 
far as the early History is concerned. 

— O. P. Bhatnagar. 


The Sayings of Ramkrishna — With an explanatory life 
of Ramkrishna — compiled by Swami Abheaananda, 
Published by the Ramakrishna Vedanta Math 19 B, Raia 
Rajakrishna Street, Calcutta. Second Edition. July, 
1946 ; pages 14+244. Price Rupees Three. 

The name of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa has become 
a byword. With the various cultural activities in India and 
in America and other branches of social service in the shape 
of schools, colleges and hospitals Ramakrishna has became 
a distinct source of inspiration in modern India. 

Swami Abhedananda was one of his foremost disciples. 
He heard directly from the lips of the Master and arranged 
his sayings in the book under review in four chapters — 
God, Saviour, Spiritual life and Parables. The chapter 
dealing with Spiritual life is the longest and of course, the 
much needed one for the student and man-of-affairs turning 
his thoughts towards God. 
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The sayings are replete with divine wisdom and the 
book contains the essentials of Hinduism from the lips of 
one who not only knew what Hinduism was, in theory 
but lived the life of a Hindu saint. 

The greatness of Ramakrishna is also attested by two 
outstanding facts. The first is that his disciples Swami 
Vivekananda and Swami Abhedananda successfully carried 
on the message of their Master in America and were instru- 
mental in founding centres of religion and culture which 
are carrying on their activities even today. The second 
factor is that western savants have paid unstinted homage 
to the greatness of Ramakrishna and we may instance Prof. 
Max Muller and Romain Rolland who have written the life 
of Ramakrishna in a spirit of deep faith and unbounded 
admiration. The centenary celebrations of the birth of 
Ramakrishna were celebrated in India in 1936 and 3 
volumes of essays have been published under the name of 
the “Cultural Heritage of India” and in fact, Hindu 
culture and tradition from the times of the Vedas and 
Upanisads shows a continuity of development down to 
the present day culminating in the life of its saints like 
Ramakrishna. 

The sayings are written in chaste and simple English. 
Sanskrit words are explained in full so that even a foreign 
reader could understand them. An account of the main 
incidents of Ramakrishna’s life is given in 32 pages. 

A word of praise is deservedly due to the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Matha , Calcutta, for the fine paper, good printing 
and flexible gilt cover which all remind one of the presenta- 
tion copies of the Bible. 

We heartily commend the book to those who are 
interested in the teachings of the Paramahamsa, 


Sataka-Trayam of Bhartrhari — For the first time criti- 
cally Edited by Prof. D. D. Kosambi. With an ano- 


i 
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nymous Sanskrit commentary Edited by Pandit K. V. 
Krishnamoorthi Sharma of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. Bhartiya Vidya Series No. 9. Published 
by Bhartiya Vidya Bhavan. Bombay. Pages 13 + 8 + 176. 
Price Rs. 5-8-0. 1946. 

Bhartrhari or his Sataka-Trqya is famous among all 
classes of students. Even as early as 1631, Abraham 
Roger translated his writings in the Dutch language. And 
now, many of our vernaculars contain some or much of his 
writings. This brought in many interpolations, variations, 
and discrepancies in original Sanskrit text. Its popularity 
gave way to many misconceptions about the size, structure 
and contents of its original. So, there was a long-felt 
need for a critical edition. Prof. D. D, Kosambi deserves 
our congratulation for having removed this desideratum by 
having brought out such an edition. 

The book contains introductions in English and Sans- 
krit, besides the Paddbati Division of the Text. Prof. D. D. 
Kosambi has consulted over two hundred Mss. He has 
for the sake of convenience divided them into Devanagari, 
Telugu, Grantha, and Malayalam groups by classifying 
the scripts. Practically all the Mss are corrupt. But some 
of them have individuality of their own for instance JtfR, 
and nV • The influence of Northern recension on 
some of them cannot be wholly denied. The frame-work is 
liable to change in every version, for instance, in the Tuka 
Brahmananda version. ( §? ) . 

Prof. Kosambi’s procedure in fixing the order of the 
verses seems to be cnost scientific. Besides, his selection 
of c a reading that explains all variants’ is generally good ; for 
that is a risky task of an editor. This adds to the beauty 
of a balanced and well-adjusted structure of the text. 

Pt. K. V. Krishnamoorthy Sharma has edited the 
anonymous Sanskrit commentary with great care. He 
has tried to avoid all the possible errors that are likely 
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to have crept in. He has included the variants in com- 
mentary too. His calligraphic knowledge is remarkable, 
as is evident from the handling of this commentary — such 
a text as has changed its framework, according to some, 
many times. 

Prof. Kosambi’s work is commendable. We may 
easily recommend the edition to our readers. We are 
looking forward with eagerness to the comprehensive 
edition of Satakatrayam , which may throw more further 
light on Bhartrhari. 


The Rigvedic Culture of the Pre-historic Indus Vol. I. 
By Swami Sankarananda. Foreword by Bhupendranath 
Datta D.Phil. Published by the Abhedananda Academy 
of Culture, 19 B. Raja Rajakrishna Street, Calcutta. 2nd 
Edition pages x. 8 + 40+159. Price Rs. Eight. 

The subject of the Indus Valley civilisation has opened 
up a new chapter in the history of India and it is difficult 
to arrive at conclusions which could be unanimously accepted 
by all students. The materials which have come to light 
though ample are capable of yielding more than one conclu- 
sion. Sir John Marshall, the ex-Director-Genera] of Archaeo- 
logy for India, is the official interpreter of the finds. It is 
highly refreshing to find that Indian scholars have studied 
the same materials with true critical insight so necessary for 
historians and it is not surprising that they have arrived at 
results which are often opposed to the view of spokesman 
of the Government. Among such Indian scholars who 
have worked cn the subject Swami Sankarananda is one 
and he deserves our thanks for laying bare one of the 
earliest periods of Indian History. The 2nd edition is a 
substantial improvement on the first edition which we 
had occasion to review earlier and is really a new book. 
Inter aka , students of religion will be indebted to Swami 
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Sankaranada for establishing that the Siva-linga worship 
in the linga ( ) form has nothing to do with any cult 

or cults of other countries and thus the fangled ideas of 
foreigners will no longer show their appearance in the 
scholarly world. The logic and argument exhibited on 
every page makes the book very authoritative both for the 
student of Indian History and for the scholars who are now 
contemplating of bringing out a complete History of India 
by its own historians. There is an elaborate foreword by 
Dr. Bhupendranath Datta discussing all the points at issue. 


Proceedings of the Eighteenth Indian Philosophic 

Congress. Lahore, 1943. Part II, pp. iv 289 + 4. 

Editor Dr. J. M. P-- Mahadevan. 

The above contains 30 of the papers presented to the 
18th Indian Philosophy Congress held at Lahore in 1943. 
The first paper is the presidential address of Prof. P. N. 
Sreenivasachariar containing much food for laymen and 
politicians in power. The philosopher reasons in all various 
ways that “mankind should give up the present day anta- 
gonisms based on differences of race, culture and religion” ; 
but the difficulty lies in the politician holding the reins of 
government following this principle and enforcing it among 
the lay public. The addresses of some of the sectional 
presidents of the Congress are also included in the book. 
Mr. Raghavendrachar of Mysore delivered the presidential 
address on Madhva’s Absolute in the Indian Philosophy 
section. Dr. J. M. P. Mahadevan contributes an article on 
Mandukya Karikas supporting the traditional view that 
the Karikas exhibit both unity of theme and unity of 
authorship. That Madhva is not a monist is the subject 
of another paper. There are interesting articles bn Kant, 
Hegel, Bergson and on Jainism and Buddhism. The volume 
under review maintains the high level of scholarship expected 
of such a body as the Indian Philosophic Congress. 
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STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN COSMETICS 
AND PERFUMERY— SOME RECIPES ABOUT' 
PERFUMES AND COSMETICS IN THE 
GANDHAVADA SECTION OF THE 
RASARATNAKARA OF NITYA- 
NATHA SIDDHA (i 3 r?i 
CENTURY A.D.) 

By P. K. Gode. 

During the last two years I have published some papers 1 
on the history of Gandhasdstra. In these papers I have 
made an attempt to collect together some texts per- 
taining to the use and manufacture of cosmetics and per- 
fumes from different sources, early- or late. 1 propose 
in this paper to add some new material on this subject to 
what I have already recorded in my papers. This new 
material is found in a work on alchemy (rem-vidya) called 
the R asaratndkara assigned by scholars to the 13th century 
A.D. My ‘friend Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri published in 1940 
an edition of the Vddi Khanda (also called sg fow g — 

1 Vide jour. Bombay University, September, 1945, pp. 44-5 2 ; New 
Indian Antiquary, Feb. — March, 1945,, pp. 185 — 193; Adyar Library 
Bulletin, vol. IX, Part 4, 1945, pp. 143 — 15 1; Bharatiya Vidya, July- 
Aug. 1945, 149 — 156 ; Jour. Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, May- 
Aug., 1946, pp. 279-294. 
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Chapter 9 of this Khanda (pp. 159-171) 
deals with the manufacture of nitnas 2 (jewels) and 
cosmetics (gandhavada) as stated in the following opening 
verse of the chapter : — 

SRT'CSRT 5 S 0 JH 22.# 

ct?*n«r ct^tr % 3 Nr 1 

*■”> -o 

TRrefai fasre rereRfag sm *fmvi 

sn^rc cratgffl'i fnjwm tm tffemrm ti ?»* 

Nityanatha, the author of. the E asaratnakara, tells us in 
the above verse that plenty of wealth ( dhand ) is the essence 
of life as it bestows all happiness. For acquiring this 
wealth he is explaining in the present chapter the necessary 
means viz., the knowledge of the manufacture of rattias 
(jewels or precious stones) and cosmetics and perfumes 
( gandhavada ). — Verily these remarks are true for all times as 
the professions which deal with the sale and manufacture 
of these luxuries of human life have been most lucrative, 
as vouched by historical records. Articles of jewelry have 
a fabulous value, as also cosmetics and perfumery. The 
observation of the . Vdncatantra viz. 

"'fotrPTT 5TTf?s?str tprcr fan*?#: spTSRHTfefa: I 
R u” 

states that of all trades the trade in perfumery is the best, 
because in it what one has purchased for . one (rupee) can 
be sold for hundred (rupees). 

The chapter then describes the processes of manufac- 
turing such ratnas as nftsroH 3®^, 

2 According to Trailokjaprakafa, a work on astrology of the 
13 th Century by Hemaprabha Suri, the Sun (Rpmt't) * s the presid- 
ing planet for ratnas and Jupiter for cosmetft and per- 

fumes : — 

— Rmw \” verse 39 

tRTtft g*: II verse 4* (Vide p. 9 

of #W>W$WT5r, ed. by R. S. Sharma, Lahore, 1946) 
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Jftemfwr, and vmvzs, (verses i — 37). Subsequently 

verses 38 — 88 are devoted to the manufacture off^n*?, feft, 
wr, gap***, fin, sm, 3p*fem, (ink) 3 and *|H. verses 89 — 
13 1 deal with the preparation of cosmetics and perfumes. 
The}?' are as follows : — 

Page 167 (1) .(Preparation of Sandal) 

— “tts«r ferarsr 5 Twfer: i 

tPPt *rfer fey jtjpthtsw 11^11 

«C\ w o -o •« «.. 

^tfer fey ■Ksatm 5 y<ra?r i 

?rfe ipsfefef qfe hvii 

trtff fppw =ar^ *feni<i.?u 

(2) ^rcfT^T«t*t 4 (Preparation of Camphor). 

— ‘fem q%?¥f5Fa ^awrarrarfffsp; 1 

tt?¥f?fr f?3rt »r«rf wi' srtj?Hct: n^n 
Or^*n^r % fev*T wsfet t 

«sv s 

5p*PF*T g5RT?PFzf rngm fe IIS.3I* 

fewr^tTT^ ^rarerfe =sr ^nfet t 

\5 © N 

fecarm ^ytgcq yfet uv*u 

eRPTTH g?rw?5t t =bt ct^p; i 

srm firfef 5ife' to feeRxra: ii^hk 
STtafettT !TOt^?T t 
*pff aw ynM 1 

qyfT 5 ttk% fett tpstfesf ?r shsnr: n%$n 

(3) snrfesi ^gfii^riT 5 

— ‘fer?TWTsfqww 3fmfei*?Er 303*3 \ 

fenforw fafe ?fsfey **t ni^h 
'awffestT ftwfrfepr mm zmi zm 1 


® I have recorded this important recipe of ink (for writing on 
Bhtlrja and palm-leaves) in my paper on the history of Ink-manufac- 
ture in India and other countries, like China, Japan, Egypt, Rome 
etc. (See Pracjavani Calcutta, Vol. Ill, October 3946). 

4 i s described on folio 32b of the B. O. II. Institute 

MS. of TfspfT^ with Marathi Commentary (in Racldi collection). 

6 See on folio 32b of B. O. R. L MS, of the 
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jfrr feprerfaR =srgf?r<s 3 p % k^<sii 

qrarar^rswraaert new t 
fT=s#ffs ^wcrra 6 few fewer ii^in 

Irer ^ 1 ^ncnfgwnfer ereg?r: i 
for 3 <rt *ra swg qwte n?°oii 

’ <3 • S9 V5 V ■ ‘ . 

erer: gwnfar rfeww qr^fr irnnpwm i 
m$f? 513^55 crfe^q fetfafewa u?o?n 
fafenfesr« 3 R sTi^sn^flwisrfar s 
ereerq *rf«r*f f% g^TsrrcrTftRrsR n?o^n 
%«5?sNfe H^Tfsq ?^ Xt feswwr I 
rr«r«w% srwrfe sp>f: qfqsRqfq i»?o^n 

Page 1 68 (4) q^tffeTW 7 

— srr ftfefa* 1 

<?\ \ 

®f 35W# «rfewa 11 ? oXii 

srfem, ?emef>, srTeft, %crqTf, jjtcwferqiT 1 
arwnfer =ar- gafeftfer gwifer ersr ferfewer u?oKn 
f?%' wfsfrf gw fer®ffepsr sfar&r 1 
ftw*rat fererferi?r®flR few Hfe*rw%« 33 : u?o^n 
m^syrsrcN pqTcr wc i 

few? msrfcgrraTfe ferw feweTTw ii fovsn 
sRwfe fefefetsr ssfess <Kg?r: q%q i 
wm^nrarfernf fewpsrTsrTfe »rnwii?o«i 
rrfsf wfe ereem wsffe sr rfem: 1 
gWTfe 3 gyg? lfe 3 R?ffwf *W m*[ ll?°<U< 
ersaroffTT^?^ fcRT^q srfet i 

few-cnsr vs ’ssm wwffef^T g?r: n??°i> 

gjewrfKRT HTsrarm^ *mt h qfrer 1 
3 *fe cafe gwTfa *m few 3 *r n???n 

q^gffetr fe#*t Vciraof fevifecr 11 
%m$ ?5rflft% rr«r*r q^ffefe fewr uugn 

r ‘ Sec my paper on the Use of Kiien (glass) vessels in Indian phar- 
macy between A.D. noo and 1850 in Bharatiya Vidyii (Nov. -Dee., 
1946) pp. 147—160. 

7 See “qregtffift sp^oft” on folios 31 and 32 of the MS. of WtT? 
(B.O.R. Institute). 
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cicffsf qfifr? ! 

qgrqWTTT fefecqiTqf snrr?ffr: n ?'??•! 

cTmsf (5WT 5T>nr ^T^TT T«Tq?T«FP I 

c >s 

nfe^T: ^«35T: fcST few I 

=RTffr^4»rT SF^T HWnSff’TfRt *T%3 liH^H 

Page 169 (5) ff*r%wr (i) 

— “mf?:%T5pqT55 qr sna m fe^qrrssspw i 
srf?^f^®’«R)TO m ci>*Js=r ^ ^ixm ii??Hh 
? f?qR Tsufr srre zfa&m fefe%q<i t 
nftq? m Tsrnisf ?ic?r4 jff*r gfrcpmsn 

— ffqq?T«W (ii) 

■ — “qreraTggfe qqfe sfe «rm 5 1 

feSTfeST fsiqxrffeq qftfe STWYSW U ? ?S3 M 
cffsfe tr*n w?r m sptgsh «feqa 1 
sfefeef m t 

«\ V "V 

cTcTfeqqr qfefiT: fr^T *ST: fffeqqT: U ? ?CH 

— ffwqrTui’T (iii) 

— “qTSITSrqEqqrefe ^qqJST'er xf cfeSW i 

— y* ■ • 1 1 M l M n o sj\ 

fqEjqm qfefiT: q>wf 5 I>ght §jgqlqw ll??^li 

Page 169 (6) fqsqqq: 9 (i) 

— “q5qTrrT»m f qfefFFfft 5?feff *PT I 

q^qfer ?l#fe *T?m fwmns: fear ll? ^0(1 
xisa xr graaTfe =a1%ajfe f^fefefe 1 
1°? §?q , T w |ffe : aqtq^r fpa h?7?h 
fefe' fefe feq#a fiawrat ^fqfssm 1 
ferfep smfea arfcwf fer q?rc*fe ii?^ii 


8 The three recipes for the preparation of K ufikuma are impor- 
tant as they show the ingredients from which Kttftkuma (Marathi ffspy.- 
of reddish colour was prepared in the 15th century for the use of 
Hindu married women. Elsewhere 1 have not come across any recipes 
for KankuMii used by married women in the form of red* span on their 
foreheads, as a sign of Smthhdgya* 1 propose to write a paper on the 
history of Kunkitma-tilaka for which I have collected some material. 

9 See “vqrzft fPtwT on folios 45 -47 of “ntsmv*” (B.O.IU. 

MS.) 
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aatraafoa fafa?aT?rt faafa aesrara i 
tamf fesg^ ftssr Tfscmt am ffcnil?^ll 

— fesata: (ii) 

— ‘VwritH^af gr a*ns a aa asia i 

C\ -5 'S \3 » S' 

alat *r?aT ^ aria a?aTOiafa n?T*)i 
wrems t#t?t fagmjTOa i 
srfcT fa®PSR *fn ff*f mrTH?W» 
ara^T f^a'crfwr tta § aarTf®^ i 

a* 

STPTO ffrafer^t fessft ^r: %^fer: I 
^ TC %qT 3>ft %q: SaafrTafiftT: I 
3^an*aapTar: fl^aal^TTOat: I II ? ^V9»| 

Pcgf? 170 (7) gwt5%: 

— “«rofaift*«r mm 5js a*a ga: jar: 1 
3TTrT7 Sftfaaf feaaa=ra?*r II VR6U 

sncfts^q^ § fn®P t 

site faE^fsf a>a aa%am Htarafr n w>> 
atara arras as r«r ar arrmnaR 1 

c n ^ m . a xma Mmit ai ' ^ 

stt^tssw ssaa at?%s?ts aasrara n?^oii 
safa aTfa g«rTfrr a^aralas sssraa < 

3ra#a ar^T^rr g*aT<sf a aas? aas? i 
a%: snsf gasra! aaails stass n?3?u 
Verses 132 to 139 deal with aTarafe^Tmr and irsarfif- 
afe^r’ss. The concluding verse 140 reads as follows : — 
Page 17 1 — “smff ssfeiTra^f ass f?sT art: wastst 

ass afaaa&a sferfafssr amfaan s$s 1 
aaaa aaaaa faafaa sfssssssr (?) safara 
sarst fagst a^rafaaat fa?T?a%caT?5a: n?^°u 
The foregoing (recipes of several cosmetic prepara- 
tions described in detail are not imaginary, though they 
appear in a work on alchemy, which containsVome mixture 
of fact and fiction. The experts in rasa-vidya in mediaeval 
times, known as Siddhas did possess a supernatural bent of 
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mind. In spite of this bent they were deeply interested 
in experiments of all kind in their search for gold. The 
cosmetics described in the recipes of Nityanatha Siddha 
are real and not miraculous though we might notice in 
these descriptions a tendency to attach miraculous proper- 
ties to actual preparations, which gave comfort to the users 
of these cosmetics on account of their aromatic ingredients. 
Those who are interested in the industrial side of these 
recipes may try them and see if they have any value to-day. 
Whatever be their present worth they really have a distinct 
place in the history of Indian Gandhasdstra. 

The term “irreurT?” used by Nityanatha in verse i 
and verse 13 1 (nsrmtrr is noteworthy. 

Of the two treatises on Gandhasdstra discovered by me one 
is called or a manual of Gandhasdstra which 

records the several recipes for preparing cosmetics and 
perfumes. 



THE INTERPRETATION OF THE DHARATAVAKYA 

in mAlavikAgnimitra 

By C. K uniiak Raja 

The following is the Bharatavakya in the Malavikagm- 
mitra of Kalidasa : — 

vr ir rt -- 

%rrm^r vmsTfTr: i 
srrg-Rir^ifrr 

c 

^ WS tflcgfr TTTF^fMt II 

'ft 

On the face of it, it is a simple verse. In all the 
commentaries, it is interpreted as the word of King Agni- 
mitra, a character in the drama proper, addressed to his 
Queen Dharini, asking her to be of propitious countenance 
to him on behalf of the new rival, namely, Malavika. 
All the commentators have taken the first half in this way. 
The second half of the verse alone is taken as the usual 
Bharatavakya. When I had to write on this point on two 
occasions 1 . I took the stanza in this sense. But I had 
hinted there that this is something unusual ; I had also 
hinted that this is really not a Bharatavakya, but only an 
apology for not giving a Bharatavakya. 

On further thought I have come to the conclusion that 
the traditional interpretation needs revision. As I see 
it now, the whole verse is the Bharatavakya; it is not the 
words of Agnimitra, the Hero, but the words of one of 
the actors addressed to the audience, just like any other 
Bharatavakya. 


1 Annals of Oriental Research of the University of Madras; say 
article on “ Bharavakya in. Malavikagnimitra.” Vol. VI and Indian 
Historical Quaterly ; my article on Historical Back-ground of Kalidasa’s 
works” vol. XVIII ( 1942). 
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As the word of the hern, it has no propriety. What 
is the occasion for the hero asking the Queen, to be of 
propitious countenance (TOR§5#) to him on behalf of 
the rival (sifaq^tah), namely, Malavika? From the very 
beginning of the last Act of the drama, Dharin! had 
been that. It may be a request to her to continue 
that propitious countenance, without going back to 
the attitude she had taken towards the question of the 
marriage, in the earlier part of the drama. Even here 
there is inconsistency wit?' the character of Dharinl. I 
quote a passage from the Introduction to a standard edi- 
tion 2 of the drama, giving an estimate of the character of 
Dharirn : “ She, no doubt, first tries her best to dissuade 
the king from entering upon his voluptuous career ; but, 
when she finds that her attempts are not likely to succeed, 
she gives up her opposition to the king’s wishes with a view 
to making him happy.” 3 This does not correctly represent 
the character either of Dharinl or of Agnimitra. What 
she was trying to do was not to dissuade him from a volup- 
tuous career ; she was trying to dissuade him from a step 
which may stand in the way of the proposed marriage 
alliance with the Vidarbha king; and the alliance with the 
Vidarbha king was of great importance for their success 
in the wars in which they were engaged. This., is the 
import of Dharini’s words : — 3R 

WssrgraKr cRT fV j 4 * We. must read the character of a 
drama in the setting in which the character is presented. 
Poly g ammy among the kings was an accepted custom 
in those days; 6 and in most of the cases, a marriage had 
a political motive. Dharinl knew about the proposed 

2 Edition of R. D. Karmarkar. 

3 Introduction p. xxi 

4 Act I; p. 36 in the above edition, 

6 Of. fok. Act hi ; aprrbr Ragb. 1. 32 ; 

RchFnr &#. ill. 33 etc. 
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alliance with the king of Vidarbha through the marriage 
of Agnimitra with his sister . 6 

Dharini knew that Malavika belonged to a noble family 
and that she could well be a consort of a king; if she did 
not know this, there was no need for her to conceal Malavika 
from Agnimitra so studiously; she never kept the maid- 
servants from the company of the king. Dharini never 
treated Malavika as a servant. She treated her with great 
consideration. Then she had given a promise to Malavika 
that she would be freed from the employment in the Court, 
a condition necessary for her to marry th e king, if through 
her, the ASoka tree had blossomed; and die ASoka tree did 
blossom . 7 In the fifth Act, we see Dharini making pre- 
parations for the marriage of Malavika with Agnimitra as a 
result of this promise 8 . The news of the mishaps to 
Madhavasena also might have influenced her in this decision, 
though there is no evidence for such. an assumption in the 
text itself. 

From the time the identity of Malavika was known, 
Dharini was all enthusiasm about the marriage. There 
was room for jealousy about the advent of a new consort 
in the case of a character like Iravati, and Iravati was deli- 
berately introduced to show that Dharini’s objection had 
no sort of jealousy behind it; Jravati was the opposite of 
Dharini. If the Bh. ratvakya meant what it is traditionally 
taken to mean, then it is appropriate as an address to Iravati, 
but not to Dharini. This is the point that had been troubling 

— ft 

6 spJjTOJKT fegfwr 3 fsqpfeqV 3 ^- 

; 3 fFRT 'TfkqTsg 1 Act. V. p. 171 in the above edition. 

7 srr qfesfnr kTrq; q? qTqfqg qlqqqrqqpfT sw 

qqorr 1 ttc qqqtqrtfr stfr- q'tfq i q? pr 

khfk erfr q§ 35 qffqr wre sow % i Page 7 i in the 

above edition. 

8 sr in? artfi qf^qiq qTqfqqrq ft % qffqq 

qfq%f? 3 T qf qsrqq qqqffr I Pages 170, 7 i in the above 

edition. ■ .. . 
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me all along when I had been thinking of the true meaning 
of this Bharatavakya in the drama. 

In the verse, Candi does not mean 
as given in the commentary added to the above edition. 
Candi is the name of Kali. And the meaning of the 
verse is : 

O Candi (Kali), be ever with a propitious countenance 
for me; this much alone I pray (thee) on behalf of those 
who are my opponents. 

We have to explain this last verse in the drama in the 
light of the statement made by Kalidasa in the beginning 
of the drama. In the Prologue there was the following 
conversation between the Sutradhara and the PariparSvika: 
— 3rbrfpV.%JT 

rriwr i crsrcwrat TbfTTTRnr i 

tiff — in rTRq; i wmTR- 

sfr%: fwhnri str ^ STgRR: i 

^r- — arf MT;Pr^f?TtmhTf?rmT i wr— 

JTTorfJTcq^ q- TTT^ TT# =fTFr RTfacRWr I 
*tvt: cR5r?3W#sr?fe: ii 9 

N , C\ W 

The opponents of a new dramatists are those who hold 
that what is good in literature is only what is old, and that: 
new dramas can never be good dramas. But in this passage 
there is a hint that among the audience there might be a 
few who can appreciate real Art and that the general public 
would accept their verdict. The idea that only a # few 
people with the right talent can understand literary art is a 
familiar one with Kalidasa. We find it hinted in: 

srqfipT 3T TtfTfTfRRTT i 

«r«r?r 3 rt smThra; Pp?Tfw ^rfanwmi 10 
in the Vikramorvaslya and in TffqfRrr 11 and 

arr'TffTfrTTfept n st*$ rr ^mf^n^nr 12 in the Sakuntala. In 

9 Prologue. 10 Prologue. 11 Prologue. 12 I io. 
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cf Rvt: ^Tfqqf-q qqqs^qfqcr|qq: in the R aghwarltfa the idea 
is quite explicit. At the end of the drama, perhaps 
his first drama, Kalidasa says that if even after seeing 
his drama staged, there are people who continue as his 
opponents, then all that he can do on their behalf 
is to pray to Kali and try to propitiate the Goddess. 
At that stage, there was no need to pray for other benefits, 
like ffcffwr, which is what the audience might be expect- 
ing (srrar?^), in so far as there could be no question of 
fftraw when Agnimitra was the King. 

Here we find another familiar idea of Kalidasa. All 
that the right government of a State can do is to give protec- 
tion to the person and property of the citizen. This is the 
greatest duty of the government. Thus we find the state- 
ment : 

rrrfTTi f^qTsrRT^OTHWTRfq' I 33 and 
q fqrwrqqqScRq TRTFfT II 

sq-ranT qq q^qr fcqqr 11 14 

C *N NS 


in the R aghuvathsd. But in a State there must be some- 
thing more than a good government. Good government 
is only a means for something greater; and that greater thing 
is the high life of the people. In this higher life, Art plays 
the most prominent part. As a matter" of fact, accumulation 
of wealth, which is a consequence of good government, is 
even a danger to the development of Art, unless definite 
steps are taken by the few cultured people to develop Art. 
This normal contrast between wealth and Art is given ex- 
pression to by Kalidasa on various occassions, like : 

qreRR ?q sftqq ri 15 and 

q^qrfq^pq^T^qtwi^’W 1 #qq »fhrrs3sx>i6 


13 Ragh. I-24 

14 RagL 1-27. 4 

15 RagA VI-29. 

16 Vjkr* Bharatavakya. 
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Divine favour is needed if Art is to develop along with 
wealth. In the two other dramas of Kalidasa, the prayer 
is for good government, which increases the material wealth 
of a State, to flourish along with the development of Art. 
Thus in the Sakuntala there is the prayer : rRflcTf Vf%%rR 
TiT-TV : 17 that is, the success of a good government, and along 
with that, there is the prayer for Literary Art (?nv=rcft 
to flourish: (vsftamrv) The same sort of prayer is found 
at the end of the" Vikramorvattya .. in a clearer form, in : 



The absence of cultural interest in wealthy people, is a 
familiar theme in .Kalidasa. This is a universal misfortune 
in human organisation. Although many wealthy people 
have patronised Art, yet, in all ages, there had been a sort 
of divorce between Art and Wealth. When this idea is 
found at the end of two of Kalidasa’s dramas, it is only 
reasonable to read a similar idea into the last verse of this 
drama too. 

Thus, when Agnimitra is the reigning king, there is 
no need to pray for the protection of people against miseries 
(^fofspTfflr). That is a function which the king may be 
expected to perform well. But even the best king can 
not make a nation cultured. For that, there must be some 
response from the people themselves. In the case of such 
people who are not able to respond to Art even after 
seeing his drama, all that he can do is to invoke the pro- 
pitiation of Goddess Candx. This interpretation is consis- 
tent with, the opening statement of the drama, and even a 
direct sequence of that statement. It is consistent with 
the ending portion of his other two dramas. It also agrees 
with the character of Agnimitra and of DharinL 


17 Bharatavakya. 



KALIDASA’S treatment of nature 

( i ) Meghasamh’sa 
By K. R. Pisharoxi 

Kalidasa views nature not as something that exists for 
man, not again as something for man to exist in. Man 
and nature are conceived as constituting one entity : one 
cannot live and thrive in the absence of the other. The 
greater and closer the contact between the two, the richer 
and fuller do both become. A perfect example of this 
unison of man and nature is presented in the Meghasandehu 1 
A lover forced away from his beloved by his lord and 
master is anxious that his beloved should sustain herself 
in her love-lorn condition. Fie is a Yaksa and his consort, 
a Yaksini ; and the envoy, chosen by him to convey his 
message of love and hope, is a rain cloud. Yaksas and 
YaksinJs and cloud - — all are associated with fertility — that is 
propagation of life. This, then, leaves no room for doubt, 
regarding the central theme of the poet : it is nothing 
other than continuity or propagation of life. Keeping this 
essential feature in the background, the poet gives us a 
picture of human life with the whole nature humanised. 

Cloud is an atmospheric phenomenon and is an in- 
animate object, despite its mobility. When, however, the 
pining lover sees it, it appears to him engaged in an emi- 
nently human activity — like a lover, embracing a mountain 
peak which is compared to the swelling bosom of a woman, 
while its dynamic activity is emphasised by comparing it 
to an elephant gorging the sides of the mountain. Thus 
the Yaksa sees the cloud as a sentient creature full of life 
and in his then condition he sees him as the happiest of 

1 The numbers refer to the verses as they are in the edition issued 
by the Poona Oriental Series. 
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lovers. The messenger of love is thus presented to us in 
four primary aspects— as a cloud , as a sentient being, as a 
/nan and last, but not least, as a lover. 

The cloud, character of the messenger of love, is never 
obscured. The cloud raining is compared to Arj una’s 
showering of arrows 2 and in one place it is directed 
as footsteps of Parvatt to ascend the hill. It is further 
compared to a piece ‘of rocky boulder, torn away by a cyclo- 
nic wind , 3 to a mansion tall and big , 4 to a shower bath , 5 
to a piece of dark cloth 6 and when graced by the rainbow, 
to fydkrsna adorned with peacock feathers . 7 The cloud 
gives us rain, fertilises, the earth and makes it bloom with 
fresh vegetation — shoots and flowers. and grain. If the 
cloud could vivify nature, if it could fertilise mountains and 
valleys and arable lands, if it could produce newer and newer 
forms of' life, it could well be treated as a sentient creature, 
possessed of activity and of sensory organs. Hence it is 
compared to an elephant , 8 tearing up the sides of a hill, then 
conceived as a distinguished guest , 9 endowed with sense 
organs and capacity for enjoyment , 10 and hence chosen 
as love messenger, to whom high birth is ascribed 11 whose 
main function is the fertilising of mother earth 12 and who, 
therefore, figures as the greatest lover. The Yaksa thus 
visualises him as a lover, and, consistently with this con- 
ception, he is directed to take leave of his mistress, the 
Ramagiri Mount, by means of an embrace , 13 and, like an 
ordinary traveller, to take rest, whenever he feels tired . 14 
Conversely, the lover’s activity of the cloud, — namely 
embracing the mountain, fertilising mother earth, enriching 
rivers and producing fruits and flowers — makes his own 
love-lorn condition more and more acute . 15 

Carrying the humanisation further, the cloud is des- 
cribed as the saviour of the forests, for he quenches the 
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forest fife ; 16 directed to vomit first and take a pungent deco- 
ction, like a patient ; 17 assured of being treated as distin- 
guished guest, received honourably with the burning of 
incense and offering of flowers and the dancing of women 
and taken to mansion tops ; 18 directed to offer worship at 
temples on his way , 19 utilising his gift of music in the form 
of thunder in the service of the Lord , 20 to gain the good- 
will of Parvati 21 and to worship Skanda , 22 to please women 
by showers of rain and earn their gratitude ', 23 to light up 
the way for Ahhisdrikas to their lover’s residences , 24 and 
at night to take rest in company with his beloved lightning 
on some mansion tops . 25 Here is a complete process of 
humanisation and Yaksa, naturally enough, sees him as a 
successful lover. ' 

As a lover, the most predominant feature of the cloud 
is his zest for enjoyment and his capacity for impregnation; 
and, like a successful lover, he beautifies everything he 
comes into contact with. Barren rocks, sandy tracts, burn- 
ing forests, shrivelled up vegetation, parched up rivers — 
all these look fresh and appear delightful at his magic touch. 
For, indeed, a lover’s touch invests everything with beauty 
and goodness. Nature, like women, looks at her best in 
the company of her lover. The cloud presents itself, as a 
lover, embracing his beloved , 26 the mountain peak, and 
then as tying there, as if exhausted . 27 Giving fresh and new 
life to rivers, he is described as kissing Vetravatl, drinking 
its waters to the accompaniment of cooing sounds, and then 
fertilising it 28 , — a process repeated with reference to 
Nirvindhya . 29 Similarly, like a woman beside her lover, 
Mt. Nlcais, in contact with him, becomes thrilled and stands, 
horripulated as if, with the fresh outburst of Kadamba 
flowers , 30 which are his peculiar offspring. Fie fertilises 
rivers with an abundant supply of water and hills with a 


16 18, 35. 17 20. 

24 39, 25 40. 

F. 3 


34. 19 55. 20 36. 21 38. 22 45. 
2. 27 18. 28 24. 29 25. 30 25. 
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rich crop of flowers. Likewise he impregnates jasmine 
with drops of water and cranes who fly up to him , 81 thus 
fertilising both flora and fauna. Thus the cloud figures as a 
lover, pre-eminently happy, and the pining Yaksa wishes 
that he be never separated from his beloved, 'Lightning . 32 
As -Kalidasa would have it, love attains perfection, only 
when it is blessed by the fruits of love — the birth of issue. 

The process of humanising is associated not merely with 

the cloud which is necessary in view of the part it plays in 

the poem, but also with other phases of nature. These, 

again, are depicted as lovers consistently with the central 

theme of the poem as well as the condition of Yak fa , in whose 

eyes every phenomenon of nature appears either as lover 

or as beloved, enjoying the bliss of love in union or as pining 

for union with his beloved. The cranes w r ould fly up to 

him to get impregnated . 83 Flowers are conceived as 

ladies, blooming in the warmth of their beloved, the Sun, 

but withering away in his absence . 34 The lotus pond is 

the spouse of the Sun who wipes away the tears from her 

face, the lotus, — tears due to the absence of her lover at night. 

Mountains are the swelling bosoms of a pregnant women- — 

their tops black with the cloud resting thereon and the sides 

fair being clothed in flowers ; 38 and are embraced by the 

cloud , 37 when they heave hot sighs on account of the heat, 

as if, of long separation, since they come into contact with 

their lover, the cloud, only once in the year . 38 Similarly, 

rivers are described as ladies pining for their separated lover, 

the cloud, who alone brings them richness and fullness. 

The Vetravatl is described as an irate lady with darting 

brows in the shape of waves, and the cloud is described 

as contacting her, kissing her with Stanita sounds 39 and 

fertilising her 40 and the Nirvindhyd as a love-lorn lady eager 

for union with her lover — her Mekhala of sv'ans making 


31 26, 32 ii 5» 33 34* 34 8,9. 35 41. u 18* 37 1 z . 

33 Ibid 39 24* 40 24* 
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jingling sounds, her steps faltering as she stumbles over rocks 
and boulders, her navel of the whirlpool exposed, her hair 
done into an Ekavent of the slender stream, her body 
emaciated, and her complexion pallid — all indicative of 
love longing for reunion 41 And the cloud is directed to 
satiate her and remove her emaciated condition. Equally 
interesting is the picture of the Gambhtra who is described 
as having her lover of the cloud in her heart in the shape 
of his reflection and as directing her glances in the shape 
of gamboling fish at him, with her silken garment of water 
unloosened and her Jaghana exposed . 42 The Ganges is 
described as the spouse of lord &iva, laughing at Parvati with 
her foam . 48 Even breeze is described as a lover, wooing 
the Sipra , gently kissing her, making low moaning sounds, 
emitting fragrance by close embraces, often massaging 
her limbs to relieve her of the sex-fatigue, as if, and again 
and again going into union with her . 44 And lastly the city 
of Alaka is presented as a loving lady nestling in the lap of 
Mt. Kailaga, the water drops glistening on the eaves of the 
mansions serving as a pearl necklace adorning her braid 
of her . 46 

Consistent, then, with the theme of the poem and the 
nature of the characters figuring therein, here is a process 
of humanisation in which the varying phases of animate 
and inanimate nature are presented as lovers, longing, like 
Yaksa , for union with their beloved. Thus the human 
vipralambha is described as being reflected in nature also. 
Indeed, man’s moods find their reflection in nature’s moods, 
the two together constituting one unit, namely life. 

Phases of nature are also found utilised to embellish 
the theme and elucidate the idea. A remarkably brilliant 
idea with, indeed, a large element of the human in it is that 
of the cloud driven by winds entering the apartments of 
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womenfolk in tall mansions, spoiling the beautiful paintings 
on the wall with water particles and then escaping out in 
weird shapes like secret lovers, introduced by a go-between, 
indulging in sex and then escaping in disguise . 46 Similarly, 
the rainbow is compared to an ornamental gateway , 47 
a house void of its master to a lotus pond after sunset 48 
a river to' the fame of a king 49 and elsewhere to the neck- 
lace of mother-earth, with the reflection of the cloud serving 
as its central gem , 80 frail jasmine blooming at dawn to 
life , 51 roses on a wintry day to the tear filled eyes of a 
woman , 52 lilies ruffled by fish to a woman’s unsteady eyes , 63 
KadalJ trunk to her thighs , 54 blue waters to her silken gar- 
ment 86 whirlpool to her navel , 56 the current to her 
Ekavenl 57 the foam to her smiles , 58 dancing waves to her 
darting brows , 59 the lotus crushed by frost 60 to the moon 
hid by clouds , 61 and the pale crescent to a love-lorn woman 62 . 
And lastly, the beauty of feminine form is described as having 
its counter-part in nature, in which, again, we find oneness 
between human life and nature, 63 — a feature which we 
find more fully corroborated in the Vlkramorvasiya. 

This intimate relationship between life and nature is 
further elaborated by the influences of nature on man. 
Thus the rich and shady trees and rivers flowing full at 
Rdmagnja drama with its sacred associations, bespeaking 

perfect domestic bliss and felicity, gentle breezes, Cataka 
birds, cranes, winter flowers, moonlight — these steep the 
love-lorn in acute misery . 64 The influence of man on 
nature is no less pronounced for, indeed, the presence of 
lovely damsels affect trees and make them blossom . 65 
This oneness of human life with nature is again emphasised 
in the environments, in which alone love blossoms. In 
Alaka, for instance, trees are always in blossom with bees 

46 75. 47 80. 48 88. 49 47. 60 48. 
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humming, ponds always full of lotus in bloom and swans, 
mansions always glorious with moonlight , 66 women always 
bedecked with flowers — hands with lotus, curls with K/mda 
flowers, faces with the pollen of ~Lcdhra flowers, braid of 
hair with Kuravaka flowers , 67 ears with Sirlsa flowers 
and the pathways through .which they pass strewn with 
flowers fallen from their heads . 68 Their bedouirs have 
their crystal floors strewn with flowers which look like the 
star-spangled heavens , 69 while the moonstones from the 
silken hangings drip water under the influence of the moon, 
which with the gentle breeze removes the fatigue of sex- 
indulgence and precious stones serve as incandescent lamps . 70 
They drink honey yielded by trees to the accompaniment 
of music as well as dance 71 and recreate themselves on the 
banks of rivers in the shades of trees, enjoying cool 
breeze . 72 To the impassioned women trees offer not merely 
shade, but much more — honey to intoxicate themselves, 
silk to veil and unveil their beauty, flowers and shoots to 
set off their charms, and cosmetics for their face and paints 
for their hands and feet . 73 

Fauna and flora as well as inanimate nature, such as 
-mountains and valleys, rocks and boulders, rivers and 
brooks, plains and valleys, blowing winds and clouds, 
atmospheric and celestial phenomena — all these are humanised 
and made one with man in his joys and sorrows; tliay are 
his inseparable companions for good and for evil through- 
out life. In the absence of nature, life cannot exist, and 
in the absence of love, life cannot function. Love fills 
nature, nature fills love and the two, love and nature, 
together constitute life. Love and nature thus complement 
each other and form one unit ; and in their unison life 
blossoms and yields sweet flowers and sweeter fruits, 




jAnI mahapAtra 

By K. Mauitava Krishna Sarma 

JanI Mahapatra, son of Jam Jayadeva, a Gurjara Gauda 
of Melaravala family, lived in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century. Under the patronage of one of the sons 
of Aurangzeb in Bengal, he wrote two works, ?ny., the 
JLhiaditlahcirt and the ’Padyaratnamdld. The former, a 
stotra on Parvatl, is a poem of high order. It was written 
in A.D. 1678. The latter is an anthology written in A.D. 
1679. The author and his works have not so far been 
noticed anywhere. It is not known which of the sons of 
Aurangzeb patronized Mahapatra. He says that he was 
honoured by the Delhi Emperor with the gift of elephants, 
horses, etc. According to his date this emperor can be 
only Aurangzeb. 

Of the five sons of Aurangzeb, the eldest died in 1676, 
without leaving any issue. The fourth, Akbar, fled to 
Persia and died at Mashed in 1706. The other three were 
Muzzam, Azam and Kambakslia. 

The Amtp Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, has three Mss. of 
the Ahlddalahari , Nos. 2976 — 78. Of these, No. 2977 is 
incomplete, having lost the first sheet. The work contains 
one hundred and four verses. It begins : — 
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fwcrf 
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There is a Ms. of the P adyaratnamala in the Amp 
Sanskrit "Library. It is numbered 5302. The work con- 
tains two hundred and one verses. 

Begins : to i 
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^tfafTTOTTOTOT TORTt tot TOT TOT TORTTO II '<11 

'O o -o ■ 
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Ends : 
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DATE OF KURD WAR 
By V. B. Athavale 

Mr. P. R. C. Iyer has written an article in the November 
issue of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute Journal 
criticising of my statements in the two articles, one in 
February 1944 and the other in November 1945 issue. I 
am now answering the criticism in the same order. My 
argument about the earth quake disturbance was based on 
‘‘APrefhfr qfm: RfPrar: -jtrw: *n*m: fret sisfafa 1 

fkfTpRRTfh' trafcr ^ 1” this statement of ‘srsar’ in the Mbh. 
I shall now show thaj the epicentre of the earth quake was 
in the latitude 25 0 . 30' and extending from the longitude 
78° to 88°. The epicentre being at 25 0 North, the zone 
of the effect would be between 20° to 30°. Dwaraka near 
Prabhasapatana is at 2o 0 .4j' N, and longitude -]o°.^o. 

Big rivers begin to flow in the reverse di- 

rections temporarily owing to the change in the gradient, 
caused by the earth displacements, which take place in 
the region of the epicentre. The normal rule of a river 
or a system of rivers is that a vertical section of the course 
of a river from- the source to the estuary is a logarithimic 
curve, if the gradient is not disturbed by earth displace- 
ment. The horizontal section of the banks of the winding 
river would be two gradually divergent lines from the 
source, of the estuary. 
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If the gradient is disturbed by earth displacements, 
the river temporarily moves in the opposite direction, 
making the banks of the river towards the source 
wider and the condition of the river in that part of the 
river becomes like a lake. Below the point of disturbance 
the gradient has increased and the tendency is to deepen 
the course and not to widen it. This means a - neck 
formation in the course of the river. Thus if we find in 
the toposheets a river showing a neck formation at a 
point we can conclude from it that it must be due to 
some earth disturbance. The rivers do show a neck forma- 
tion in the course if they are moving over alternately 
hard and soft rocks. In the soft rocks the banks are 
wide while in the hard rocks the banks are narrow. But 
if we are sure that the rivers are flowing over a uniformly 
resistant area and if the rivers show neck formations at 
certain points then the only conclusion is that this 
must be due to earth-quake displacements. 

All the big rivers the Ganga, the yamuna, Gandaki, 
Ghogra, and Sarayu show this neck formation in the 
toposheet, 32 miles to an inch scale. The Ganga and 
Yamuna which meet at Allahabad 25°. 30', are narrow at 
the confluence while they are fairly wide towards the 
source. The Ghogra meets the Ganga at Chapra 25°.45'. 
It is narrow at Chapra but wider towards the source. 
The Gandaki is wide at Gorakhapur (26°. 45') but when 
it meets the Ganga at Patna (25°.45') it is narrow. 
The case of the small river KoSI is very interesting. 
It is shown by a single line from latitude 28° to 
26°. 45'. But it is shown by a double line up to 25°. 45', 
then it is shown a single line up to 2 5 “.3 o', where it 
meets the Ganga. The same thing gets repeated in 
the cases of the Betawa and 3 ona rivers which meet the 
Ganga from the south. The Betawa is shown by a 
single line up to latitude 24 0 . 30'. It is shown by a 
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a double line up to 25°.3o'. Then it is shown again as a 
single line. The Son river is shown as a double line 
moving nearly east-wards between 8o c to 83°. 3 o' degrees 
longitude. The latitude 24 0 . 30' remaining nearly constant. 
The 3 ona river turns Northwards at 83°. 30' longitude, 
and the breadth of the double line is 5 times wider at 
this point. The river meets the Gahga at the latitude 
2 5 0 . 30' between Chapra and Patna. The breadth of the 
river again narrows down here to its normal size at 8o° 
degrees longitude. 

We know that the Gangetic plain is formed out of 
silt deposits which are uniform and there are no alternate 
hard and soft beds over which the rivers are moving. 
The statement in the Mbh. is thus ac- 

tually verified on the map of India. Its association ? with 
vftwr: ^rfwTT: and Pralaya is thus not a fictitious creation 
of the poet author. As all the neck points in the river 
lie on the latitude 25°.3o' and between the longitudes 
78° to 88°, it is clear that the epicentre of the earth-quake 
must lie in this area. 

We know that this Pralaya took place 40 years after 
the Kuru war. Dwaraka was attacked by a sea wave and 
the people in the town went to the Raiwataka hills (836' 
feet is the highest point) about 1 5 miles from the Dwaraka 
town. 

Now we shall turn to the events in Iraq and show 
that they were simultaneous with the Pralaya in Dwaraka. 
An American expedition had gone to Iraq to verify the 
following statement about the ancient Ur of the Biblical 
fame. “ The ancient Ur was founded on the marshy 
lands created by the great Biblical floods.” The expedition 
found below the ancient city c 'a single deposil of clean, 
waterlaid clay of 8 feet thickness. Below this clay depo- 
sit was found painted pottery of 3300 b.c. period. The 
history of Ur can be traced from 2900 b. c. onwards. The 
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8 feet clay deposit must therefore belong to the period 
between 2900 and 3100 B. c. Now I shall proye that 
the cause of the 8 feet clay deposit below Ur was due to 
an earth-quake tidal wave, which pushed back the muddy 
flood waters of the Taigris and Euphratis and inundated 
the flat country over hundreds of square miles, and this 
was simultaneous with the iTfRsr:’ and the pralaya 

in Dwaraka. 

Iraq is a desert country and the annual rainfall is only 
4 to 5 inches. The country between Ur (near Basra) and 
Bagadad is so fiat that Bagadad, which is 250 miles' 
north of Ur is only 100 feet higher in level than that of 
Ur. The normal rule of clay deposit is that the ratio of 
the deposit to the depth of the water must be at least 10 
to 1. As we know that the thickness of the deposit was 
eight feet, the level of the water must have been at least 80 
feet. But we know that the 80 feet level is reached 200 miles 
north of Ur . No local heavy rainfall could produce such 
a vast sheet of water flooding over an area of hundreds 
of square miles. The only explanation of the deposit is 
that an earth-quake raised a tidal wave pushing back the 
muddy waters of the flooded rivers and turning the whole 
country into a lake for some days. The marshy condition 
of the land meant the clay deposit. Ur is in the latitude 30 
and I have already shown that this was in the epicentre 
belt. The events in Dwaraka and the deposit below 
Ur were due to the same cause and the events must be 
simultaneous. 

Let me now turn to the criticism of Mr. Iyer about 
my astronomical calculations and statements. Let me 
frankly admit that I am not an astronomer myself. Hence 
some of the arguments about the fall of meteors associated 
with the appearance of the comet and the arithmetical 
calculations of the position of the comet in Pusya may be 
wrong. To my astronomer friend M. Raja Rao I had 
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set the following problem. “Two eclipses must be seen 
with an interval of 1 3 days only. The solar eclipse must 
be between Citra and Swati, and the lunar eclipse must be 
on the Kartika Paurnima day. The comet also must be 
visible by the end of Akwina, The period in which these 
events should simultaneously occur must be between 2900- 
3100 b.c.” In a previous article M. Raja Rao had stated 
two eclipses separated by 13 days occured in the year 1213 
b.c. By the saros rule the same set of eclipses repeated 
after 1803 years. Thus 1 was sure that in 3016 b.c. there 
were two eclipses, and they were in October, which meant 
the month ASwina by the present correspondence of Engli- 
sh months with that of the lunar months. My calculations 
were rather qulitativ.e than quantitative. The book ‘Stars’ 
by Dr. Crommelin gave a series of October recurren- 
ces of the Halley’s comet. Working backwards by the 
qualitative arithmetic rule I got the year 3038 as the 
answer. M. Raja Rao had worked out my problem and he 
suggested 3037 b.c. as the required answer. I rejected 
this because the comet condition was not satisfied for 
this year. I informed M. Raja Rao about my decision 
and asked him to verify my calculations, which I knew 
were only qualitative. I had given him the additional 
condition that the Kaurawa army had started 27 days 
earliar than the Pandawa army. There must be no bad 
omens of the eclipses or the comet after the departure 
of the Pandawa army on Pusya Naksatra. The war 
must end 42 days after the departure of Balarama for a 
pilgrimage. Balarama was present at the mace fight 
between Bhima and Duryodhana. I have quoted his 
reply at the end of this article and made the necessary 
correction in my astronomical calculations which were only 
qualitative, 




is vighneSvara the scribe of the 
mababharata ? 

By Pendyaxa Venkata Subeahmanya Sastri 

While Vyasa was doing severe penance in the H'ma- 
layan grottos intent upon bringing out the Mababharata , 
Brahma very much pleased with his devotion appeared 
to him. Approaching him in ail humility Vyasa begged 
‘ O Ford, I desire to write the Mababharata to the edification 
of the world. May I know a proper scribe for it ? ’ . 

‘ For such a great work Vighnesvara is the only fit scribe. 
Better i pray for him ’, said Brahma and disappeared. 
In answer to his devotion when he presented himself 
to him, Vyasa requested Vighnesvara to be his scribe. 
He readily gave in on condition that the dictation should be 
without a stop, for his style brooked no rest. Vyasa 
agreed stipulating that he should catch the spirit of the 
verse and write, to which he gave his consent. This is 
narrated in the first chapter of the Mababharata. 

How the several stories originally stood in the earliest 
publication of the Sanskrit Mababharata can only be gathered 
from Nanniah’s translation, the foremost authentic record 
available. It is an unparalleled work done in the presence 
of many approving Pandits with the help of Narayanabhatta, 
a man well versed in the different languages of several 
'countries. Hence ' the stories in his reduction are our 
best authority. 

Leaving aside the omission of certain minor points as 
being unsuited to his times and to the then prevailing 
customs, and said to have existed by his predecessors 
Kumarilabhatta and others, I may now turn to the point 
whether Vighnesvara is the scribe of the Mababharata ? 

255 
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In the great work of Nanniah is not found the story 
that Vyasa requested VighneSvara to be his scribe. So that 
must have been interpolated in the subsequent Sanskrit 
editions of that Epic. For in the beginning of the work he 
writes ‘that this admirable work was brought out' by the son 
of Parasara with a clear vision of the characters and deeds 
of the heroes of that world enrapturing Epic, truly reflected in 
the clean mirror of his mind. (Chapter 1 , Adiparva). From 
the above circumstance the safe assertion can be made that the 
belief that Vighne Aara is li e scribe of that Epic, is a later 
interpolation. Further, Bhcrala is considered the fifth Veda. 
Bhdrata Sar/ihita is ‘ Srnti ’ (what is heard ) . • It is heard 
by the Sisyas as the Guru repeated, voiced by them along 
with him with exactitude even in their intonation for several 
days, and then indelibly got by rote unlike the reading 
of the written books. The same method was followed 
with regard to the Paficama Veda , the Bharata Saihhita 
is related in the Adiparva 93rd chapter, thus: . ‘The great 
sage Vyasa made his disciples Su manta , Jaimini , Pyla, 
his son £uka and VaiSampayana repeat the four Vedas, 
including the Mahabhdrata as the fifth, as evidenced by the 
separate Sarhhitds (compilation of the Mahabhdrata stories) 
they each produced. 

Clear it is from the above that Vyasa never got his 
Jsisyas read a work written by him, for obviously 
Vedas and the Mahdbbdrata were taught on the same lines. 
There are several Vedasattthilds and they were all 
evidently communicated by word of mouth and not by 
writing for which there was neither necessity nor possibility 
as in that age there seemed to be no writing in vogue as 
Paleographies allege. They further give non-existence of 
writing as a, reason why the Vedas were called Srutis (what 
is heard). 

To add to the above, in the Moksa-Dharmaparva, of 
Santiparva , the statement is found that the caves in 
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the Himalayas are echoing and rechoing with the recitals 
of the Vedas taught by sage Vyasa. Hence the conclusion is 
that the Bharata Sarhhita was not at first in writing. In this 
connection the article under the caption ‘ Aksara ’ in the 
‘ Andhravignana Sarvasva’ may be read with advantage to 
confirm the opinion that Vigh ties vara never wrote the 
Mahabharata . Sri P. P. S. . Sastri Sanskrit Pandit, 
Presidency College, Madras, writes in his poem to the 
revised edition of the Sanskrit Mahabharata of the Vavilla 
Press, that Vighnegvara is the scribe is not found in the 
copies of that Epic in the South and that it was a 
subsequent interpolation in the northern edition. 

Worship of V ighnesvara. 

By the way I have to touch a little on this subject here. 
The 3aivas of Northern India were the devotees of Vighne- 
gvara, the chief of the ‘ Gana ’ (several groups of attendants 
on 3iva). It might be due to their devotion to him, 
that he was named the writer of the Epic in those copies 
which were obtained there. 

It is further to be considered whether Vighnes'vara was 
a Vedic deity at all. In none of the mantras of the Vedas, 
there is any reference to that deity. We now recite in all 
ceremonies, nuptial or obsequial, at their commencement, 
invoking VighneSvara, the Mantra ‘ GANANAMTVA 
GAN A P ATI M HAVAMAHE’ I invoke you the Lord of the 
Gams) found in the first Book of the Rgpeda , the Rsi 
of which being Gritsnamada and the presiding deity Brah- 
manaspati. But as a matter of fact we invoke the chief 
of a * Ga na ’ whose face resembles that of an elephant, but 
not the vedic deity. 

VighneSvara is only a Puranic deity. The versions 
in the several Puranas, the Skatida, die Bmhw-hidu, and ihc 
Vardha , differ with one another. The last of the above 
stated Puranas, gives in detail that the Gana of whom 
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Vighnesvara is the Chief, possesses the elephant -head; 
and hence, the worship of the elephant-headed God. A 
misconception {mantra lingo) of the word ‘Ganapati’ which 
in the Rgveda is applied to Brahmanaspati, the lord of the 
Universe, as applicable to the head of a particular group 
of lesser potentiality, makes Vighneg\ara steal the name 
‘Ganapati.’ 

One other reason to prove that the worship is of purely 
Puranic origin is that no codifiers of Hindu Law as 
Apastamba, Bcdhayana and others have anywhere in 
their codes laid down either in domestic or social laws, 
that any Karma shall be initiated with this worship. 

So I wish finally to impress that the Bharata Samhitd 
was at first not in writing and that Vighnesvara was , not 
the scribe thereof. 



THE ASTRONOMY OF THE VEDANGA JYAUTISA* 

By Goraich Prasad 

I feel highly honoured by being called upon to address this 
august body. The subject which I have chosen for to-day 
is related to a book called the Vedafiga-Jyautisa. Perhaps the 
word ‘book’ is misleading, for Vedafiga-Jyautisa contains only 
44 couplets, and would therefore be better described by the 
word ‘booklet.’ • 

The Vedafiga-Jyautisa is found in two recensions, the 
Rgveda Jyautisa and the Yajurveda Jyautisa. The contents 
of both the recensions are practically the same, but 
the Yajurveda-Jyautisa contains 44 verses, 2 whereas the 
Rgveda-Jyautisa contains only 36 verses. Most of the verses 
in the two recensions are identical, but they differ in the 
order in which they occur. In some of the verses there 
are verbal differences, although the meanings are the same. 
Seven of the verses of the Rgveda-Jyautisa are not found in 
the Yajurveda-Jyautisa, and fourteen of the verses in the Yajur- 
veda-Jyautisa are not found in the Rgveda-Jyautisa. It is possible 
that these two recensions are selections from a more extensive 
work, which is now lost. In fact, this is the view of many 
of the modern annotators on this work, but Dr. Shamashastry 
thinks that the difference in the number of verses is probably 
due to the addition of annotatory verses to those of the text 
itself by the school of the Adhvaryu priests with whom it 
was in frequent use. 

The verses of the Vedafiga-Jyautisa are very difficult to 
understand. The reason is that most of the verses are very 
concise and several Words arc omitted in them. In fact the 

1 This lecture was delivered on March 21, 1947 in the Annual 
General meeting of the Institute. 

2 Some editions contain only 43 verses, but the edition by Dr. 
Shamashastry contains 44. 

2 39 
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verses are meant to help a person to recall to his mind the 
rules of calculation, rather than give to the novice complete 
rules of calculation. They are like the collection of formulae 
appended to books on mathematics, which are intelligible 
only to those who have mastered the subject. 

There is a commentary on the Vedafiga-Jyautisa by 
Somakara, but it is not a good one. Evidently the 
commentator did not understand many of the verses himself. 
The first edition in modern times was prepared by Weber. 
Sir William Jones, Whitney, Colebrooke, Bentley, Davis, 
Maxmiiller, Thibaut and some others also gave their atten- 
tion to the interpretation of the verses, but even then some 
verses could not be satisfactorily explained. Thibaut published 
his notes on the subject in 1879. After this Krishna Shastri 
Godbole, Janardan Balaji Modak, and Shankar Balakrishna 
Dikshit attempted to explain the unexplained verses, but not 
with complete success. In the year 1906 Lala Chhote Lai, 
who wrote in the Hindustan Review under the pseudonym 
of Barhaspatja, gave some very ingenious interpretations, but 
they failed to obtain general acceptance. Chhote Lai’s articles 
appeared later as a book. In 1908, Mm. Sudhakara Dvivedi 
wrote articles in the Pandit criticising Chhote Lai and giving 
bis own explanations and emendations. In 1936 an edition 
by Dr. R. Shamashastry was published by the Mysore Govern- 
ment Press , in which the verses of the V edafiga- Jyautisa were 
explained with the help of parallel passages in the Jain astro- 
nomical works, such as the Smyaprajnapti, and the Jyotisa- 
karanda . These Jain books had adopted the system of the 
Vedafiga-Jyautisa, and they explain their rules in great detail. 
Dr. Shamashastry writes : 

££ The very words of the eleventh verse which has baffled 
the attempts of scholars at its interpretation are found trans 
lated in Prilkrfa in the Suryapra/mpti.” 

Thus by now we have a fairly good explanation of all the 
verses of the V edafiga- Jyautisa. 
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the astronomy of the vedanga jyautisa 

Contents of the Veddflga-Jyaut/sa. The Vedafiga-Jyauttsa 
gives rules for finding the elements of the calendar. It 
enabled the ancient people to determine the correct time for 
performing sacrifices. Later these verses cr me to be regarded 
as sacred, and were recited even when the calendar was pre- 
pared by the more accurate rules of the Siddhantas, such as 
the Surya-siddhanta . This explains how the V edMga-fyatrfi sa 
did not become extinct. 

Of the 44 verses of the Yajmveda-fycwtisa , the first four 
and the last two are non-mathematical. In the first verse 
salutations are made to Prajapati, and in the next to time. 
The third verse gives the aims of Jyautis-Sasira, and the fourth 
points out the high position of Jyautisa amongst the Vedangas. 
It says : 

4 *rr fyrar qrnrar wust 4 *rr i 

ftwc 1 1 

“ Just as the crest is to the peacocks, and just as the 
head-gem is to the snakes, so astronomy among the Vedanga- 
^astras stands at the head.” 

The last verse blesses the astronomer. It says : 

The learned man who knows the movements of the 
moon, the sun and the Naksatras will be blessed with pro- 
geny in this world, and (after death) get into the world of 
the moon, the sun and the Naksatras. 

Verse 42 is irrelevant to the subject matter of die book. 
It is merely a statement about the famous ‘ Rule of Three’ 
of arithmetic. 

Thus we are left with 37 verses which deal with astro- 
nomical rules. 

elementary Astronomy — Before dealing with the con- 
tents of these 37 verses, I would like to lay before you 
certain elementary facts of astronomy. 

There are three natural units of times, viz., (i) the day, 
(ii) the lunar month, and (iii) the year, and a major problem 
in every system of ancient astronomy was the relation 
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between these units. The time in which the earth rotates 
once round ils axis gives us the day (which includes the 
day and the night of popular language). The revolution 
of the moon round the earth gives us the lunar month, 
which is the period from one full moon to the next, or 
from one new moon to the next. The apparent revolution 
of the sun round the earth gives us the year. 

Besides these, the position of the moon with respect 
to the stars was indicated by stating the naksatm in which 
the moon was situated at the instant under consideration. 
A complete circuit of the moon with respect to the stars 
was divided into twenty-seven parts, each called a naksatru , 
and each bearing a distinctive name, generally the name 
of some bright star, or star-group in that sub-division. 

Now the number of days in the lunar month is not 
an integer. In fact, there are 29.530588 ... days in 
the lunar month, and 365.242 . . . days in the year. The 
ancients had not the advantage of the decimal system, nor was 
their knowledge of fractions so highly developed as ours. 
So they made use of the beautiful device of yugas. They 
chose a suitably long period and called it a yuga, and then 
stated the number of the days, lunar months, and years in 
it. With its use fractions can be avoided altogether. When 
a fruit-seller says that 2 mangoes can be had for 5 annas, 
he is using the same method of avoiding fractions as the 
Vedatiga-Jyauti sa uses in giving us the number of days in a 
lunar month. 

Now, the longer the chosen yuga is, the more accurately 
can the length of the lunar month be expressed. For exam- 
ple, we may choose a short yuga of only two lunar months, 
and state that in one yuga there are two lunar months, or 
59 days. This will give us 59 days in two lunar months, 
or 29.5 days in one lunar month. This is only approxi- 
mately true. If we want to obtain greater accuracy, we 
must use a longer yuga. 
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The Vedanga-jyautisa uses a yuga of 5 years and states 
that in one yuga there are 1830 days and. 62 lunar months. 
This shows that according to the Vedafiga-Jyautisa there 
are approximately 29.5x6 days in the lunar month. This’ 
is nearer the truth than saying that two lunar months contain 
59 days, but is not accurate enough for continuous use over 
a long period . For example, the error in 20 years amounts 
to about three days and a half, and if an ancient astronomer 
had stuck for twenty years to the rules enunciated in the 
Vedaflga-Jjautisa , reckoning the end of a lunar month every 
29.516 days, he would have found that when his calculation 
showed that it was Amavasya (New Moon), there was a 
crescent moon in the heavens, his calculation being out by 
about 3 1 days. 

Thus there was a fundamental defect in the choice 
of the yuga : it was too short. In later times the length of 
a yuga was increased to inordinate lengths. For example, 
the Aryabhatiya (composed in the fifth century A.D.) uses 
a yuga of 43,20,000 years. 

The Vedafiga- Jyautisa could not altogether avoid frac- 
tions. But whenever there was the need for using a frac- 
tion, the smallest subdivision of the unit was given a name. 
Thus the 124th part of a naksatra is .called a BhamSa and what 
we would now call T y ? naksatra has been called 11 BhariiSas. 
Again a day was divided into 603 parts each called a kala; 
a kala was divided into 124 parts, each of which was called 
a kastha, and a kastha was further subdivided into five 
parts each of which was called an aksara. It is evident that 
these names were coined not because the above-men- 
tioned subdivisions were important, but simply because 
fractions of a day involving 603 x or 124x5 in the 
denominator were required, and there was no know- 
ledge of abstract fractions, or perhaps because it was more 
convenient .for versification. Fortunately fractions ate 
required only in a few places ; otherwise an array of names 
F. 6 
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would have been required, which would have been difficult 
to coin and equally difficult to remember. 

The contents of the V e da figa-fyautisa. As stated above, 
six verses of the Yajurveda-fyauti sa are non-mathematical. 
Of the remaining verses, twenty-one state facts or give defi- 
nitions, and the remaining 16 verses give rules for calculating 
astronomical' phenomena. 

Amongst the definitions we find those of Adhaka, Dfona, 
Kudava, Nadika, Pada, Kastha, Kala, Muhurta, and RtuSesa. 
Amongst the facts stated are the length of the yuga, viz., 
five years, the number of the days and lunar months in it, 
the number of times a star will rise in a yuga, the position 
of the two intercalary months which occur in a yuga, and a 
few other items. The positions of the sun and the moon 
at the instant the yuga begins are clearly stated. It is also 
stated at what times the Uttarayana and the Daksinayana 
begin. These are the instants when the sun begins to go 
northwards and southwards respectively in its apparent 
annual revolution round the earth. Three verses enumerate 
the 27 deities of the 27 naksatras. This is not altogether 
irrelevant, because in one verse certain naksatras had to be 
referred to by the names of their deities, and unless one 
knows these names, the verse in question cannot be under- 
stood. One verse is purely astrological ; it states the 
names of the naksatras which are malevolent. 

One verse states the length of the longest day. This 
is important, because it enables us to find the latitude of 
the place in which the author lived (see below). 

Of the remaining sixteen verses which give the rules 
for calculating astronomical phenomena, one verse states 
what tithis are to be omitted, eight verses are devoted to 
the calculation of the position of the moon in its naksatra 
at the instant of full or new moon, three verses give rules 
fo t finding the position of the sun amongst the naksatras, 
three verses treat of rules for finding the beginning of the 
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Visuva (the equinoctial day) and one verse indicates how 
to find the yoga (really the sum of the longitudes of the 
sun and the moon). - 

The calendar of the Vedafiga-fyautisa The calendar 
envisaged by the Vedafiga-fyautisa is essentially the same 
as the present Hindu calendar. The months were lunar, 
as at present. The month was divided into thirty parts, 
each called a tithi. x\s the lunar month contains only about 
29J days, the adjustment of tithis with days was made by 
omitting certain tithis. The number of months in the 
year was generally twelve, but occasionally thirteen, in 
order to make the year begin approximately at the same 
season in all years. 

One noteworthy formula. In one verse of two lines the 
names of the twenty-seven naksa.tras are indicated in a 
certain order. By counting the serial number of the naksatra 
as it occurs in that particular verse, one can find at once 
the number of the BhafuSas giving the position of the sun 
at the instant of new or full moon if the sun lies in that 
naksatra at that instant. To choose 27 syllables in 
such a way that they would indicate the respective 
naksatras without ambiguity, to arrange them in the order 
which is required by the mathematics of the problem, and 
yet produce a couplet which can be read with rythm, is, 
I think, a remarkable achievement in formula-making. 

The age of the Veddiiga-fyautisha. The position of the sun 
with respect to the stars when the days and nights are 
equal is Stated in the Vedafiga-fyautisa. Now this posi- 
tion is not a fixed one ; it changes slowly, the change 
being called precession of the equinoxes by modern astro- 
nomers. So we can calculate approximately the date of 
the Vedafiga-fyautisa. It comes out to be about 1200 B.C. 
A section of European scholars is not prepared to accord 
such great antiquity to the Vedafiga-fyautisa. They point 
out that observations of the sun’s position with respect 
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to the stars are difficult to take, so that the probable errors 
are large, and also it is possible that the author of the 
book did not make his own observations, but wrote down 
what he knew from hearsay. One has to admit that 
these possibilities do exist, but, on the other hand, one 
has to say in fairness that the most probable date for the 
book, as derived from the contents of the book itself, is 
B.C. 1200. 

The author of Veddfiga-Jyautisa. Verse 2 in the Rgveda- 
Jyautisa and verse 43 of the Yajurveda-Jyautisa, though 
entirely different in construction, clearly speak of Mahatma 
Lagadha as the person who gave to the author the know- 
ledge of astronomy explained in the book. From the 
ope nin g verse one may say that perhaps the author’s name 
was 3 uci, but another interpretation Is also possible, so 
that the passage may merely mean “I, being pure (or to 
become pure), shall speak of the movements of celestial 
objects”, instead of “I, 3 uci by name, shall speak . . . 

It is difficult to say who was Lagadha, but as the name 
appears to be of non-Sanskrit origin, some maintain that 
he was a non-Indian, and conclude that knowledge of 
astronomy was acquired by ancient Indians from foreign 
sources. 

The place where the author lived. The length of the 
longest day is stated in the Veddfiga-Jyautisa , which enables 
us to calculate the latitude of the place of observation. 
The latitude must have been about 35 0 , which is the lati- 
tude of some place in North Kashmir, or some place in 
Afghanistan. As the length of the day was comparatively 
easy to determine with the help of a perforated vessel float- 
ing in water, there should not be much error in the stated 
length of the longest day and consequently in the deduced 
latitude. 

Omissions . — The sun and the moon do not move at 
a uniform rate in the heavens, that is, their angular velo- 
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cities are not uniform. The Surya Siddlanta and the other 
Siddhantas take into account this non-uniformity. But 
the Vsddnga- Jyautisa calculates tithis and other phenomena 
on the assumption of uniform motion. Evidently., the 
exact motions of the Sun and the moon had not been 
discovered then. 

Precession of the equinoxes was not known to the 
author of the Veddfiga- Jyautisa, and no one can expect that 
it would be known in those ancient times. 

What is strange is that no rules have been given about 
the procedure to be adopted when the accumulated 
difference between theory and observation became appre- 
ciable. We can now only guess what was done. Either 
there were rules which are now lost, as Lala Chhote Lai 
thinks, or there were no rules, but the calculation was 
occasionally corrected by comparison with observation, 
as Dr. Shamashastry thinks. In spite of the vigorous plea 
put in by Lala Chhote Lai that the V edanga- Jyautisa is an 
abridgment of a larger work, which is now lost, and which 
must have contained rules about correcting the calendar, 
I am inclined to believe that corrections were empirical, 
and not according to set rules. Whenever the difference 
amounted to a day or more, the necessary correction were 
made. Dr. Shamashastry thinks that verse 12 explicitly 
refers to this procedure, but the verse in question can be 
interpreted’ in another way also, and we cannot be very 
sure. In the absence of fixed mathematical rules, arbitrary 
corrections must have led to confusion. 

The almanac-makers must have known that the rules 
of the V edanga- Jyautisa were faulty, but perhaps they could 
not frame the rules which would give more accurate results. 

Unfortunately, we have now no books composed in 
the long period between B.C. 1200 and A.D. 500 (approxi- 
mately), when several astronomical treatises were composed. 
This absence of literature accounts for our lack of know- 
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ledge about the progress of Astronomy in the intervening 
ages. Vedafiga- Jautisa also would have been lost .to us 
had it not been regarded as sacred, and therefore recited. 

It is surprising that the number of days in the year is 
stated by the Vedar'iga-Jjautisa to be 366, whereas the true 
length of the year is only about 365J days. Certainly, 
the beginning or the ending of a year is more difficult to 
observe than a new moon or a full moon ; a difference of 
some days is always possible in one determination. But 
the error in the assumed length of the year causes a pro- 
gressive difference between the predicted and the actual 
seasons. Thus, in the course of a hundred years, if the 
length of the year was throughout taken by the astronomers 
to be 366 days, the difference in the calculated and the 
actual seasons would have amounted to about 75 days, so 
that the actual rainy season would have occured when 
according to the • astronomers it was only VaiSakha or 
Jyestha (the typical summer months). There must have 
been some method of making corrections, but that Is now 
lost. 



SOME INSTRUMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIA AND 
THEIR WORKING PRINCIPLES 

By Bibhuti Bhushan Bhattacharya 

1. Weighing Instruments (References) 

From times immemorial -weighing instruments have been 
in use in India. References to such instruments are found 
in very ancient works, like the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, Satapatha 
Brahma m, etc. A process of detecting the truth or otherwise 
of a statement made by the accused or witnesses, techni- 
cally known as ^tsTTfisrr, is described in DharmaSastras. In 
the Puranas also mention is made of the practice of weighing 
people against precious metals like gold, silver, etc. The 
man thus weighed used to make a gift of the valuables to 
Brahamanas. This manner of gift called gwTtFT continues 
even now, though the practice has become more rare. It 
is said in Kautilya’s Arthasastra that the king is to appoint 
an officer to examine the correctness of the balances and the 
measures used by merchants, and also that these should be 
manufactured under his direct supervision. Vessels of 
different sizes, named according to their sizes, were in use 
for weighing or measuring things. There was also a device 
to weigh things without any instrument of weighing. 

2. Weighing Instruments (Description) 

Kautilya in his ArthaSastra classified the weighing 

balances under two major classes; vi^. sw: Pm or the 
balance having two scalepans on the two sides of the beam, 
and t^pcr: Pm or that having one scalepan on a side of the 
beam . 1 He stated the specific weight and length of the 
beams used in the balances of different kinds. What follows 
is, according to Pt. R. Shama Sastry, the translator of the 

1 2, 19, 37. 
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work, an explanation of the process of graduation of the 
beams of ‘ekatah gikya’ balance. 

Rendering of the text Pr® tot” into “ In the 

place of akshas the sign of naiid! shall be marked” as has 
been done by the translator, is no doubt faithful, as is clear 
from the explanation of the passage in the commentary. But 
the explanation of the word sra" as “places of 5 and mul- 
tiples of 5” as given in the commentary seems to me irrele- 
vant, because the word srsr whenever used in connection 
with a word signifying balance, denotes the obstructing 
rod which prevents the beam from falling down. So it 
seems to me that the correct reading of the sentence will be 
“sra-cr qn'rfpp fqTO This suggested amendment would 

make the sentence more relevent than it now appears to be. 
As the word denotes cTR^Ptr, it is possible that 

Kautilya meant that the preventing rod (srsr) of the beam 
should be fixed with two posts acting as a stand for the 
balance or ‘aksa’. This will also make him consistent with 
other authorities describing the instrument. Stress must be 
laid on the meaning of the word “Pro” which in that case 
cannot be translated as “shall be marked”. 

Thus it is clear that in every kind of balance the sr$r 
should be fixed to the ‘Nandlka’. In support of this state- 
ment may be cited the author of the Manasdra who makes 
in connection with the structure of a balance the following 
statement: cfRwtfsT^r” (50; 93.) 

An antique type of few balance has been des- 

cribed by the authorities of DharmaSastra. Pitamaha, for 
instance, is quoted in the V iramitrodaya . 2 
qpwT fT’Tt ?fT w 1 q ^rrfk ferf fwt 11 

cfRw f bwt sttbt" 'TwViwrkPr 1 Rrrat 11 

fwrsjf hbrrjt qmjfiwfbtf'T 1 g>wr qrrq-f qr^V spwf 11 


2 Cah ed. pp. 246-47. 
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Here it is stated that the balance should be made of a 
strong, straight, four- edged beam, in which bands are 
to be fixed in three places, (J.e.; at two ends and in middle 
part). A portal (cflrw) should be constructed on each side 
of the In these portals two plumbs (swwkt) should be 

suspended from the vertex of the portals, in order to touch 
the surface of the beam There are to be two scale 

pans (few) both of which should be suspended from the 
hooks (called w) fixed to both ends, by means of strings 
(feWTrar) fastened with the hooks. It seems that the beam 
remains suspended from the £ aksa’ by means of a string 
or belt called £ qfe or fefe fastened to the beam in the 
centre. „ • , 

In the Manasdrcfi it is stated that a pointer (feijT) must be 
fixed vertically on the surface of a beam, that it must be bored 
in its lowermost part and that by means of a pin (#?fe) the 
portal should be fixed at its foc.t through the hole in pointer 
with the beam. The lines following those referred to above 
are quite intelligible. What seems to be the likely sense 
is that the author described another part of the balance, 
named 

This is a brief description of an uwqcr: fhw balance. But 
no such detailed description of : few balance is available 
beyond a method of graduation of the beam in Kautilya s 

Arthafastra . 3 4 5 Both the types of balances are still in vogue 

and closely approximate the form described by Kautilya 
and and the author of the Mdnamra. 

The measure of liquid and fluid substances was determi- 
ned by the cubic measure of vessels used for the purpose, 
is such a vessel taken as a standard for cubical measure 
of liquids or fluids.’ This would contain 200 palas of 
‘ 5 TPPITW’ in its hollow. There are vessels which could contain 


3 5 °; 87-93- 

4 See M ana sara, 50; 93-97. 

5 For details see pp. 103-4. 

F. 7 
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a fractional part of zoo ‘palas’ of mat a or any multiple, of that. 
They are termed differently according to their capacity 6 . 

These balances have been commonly used in India from 
the earliest times up til now. But there was a weighing instru- 
ment of uncommon nature also. The only instance of such 
a device that has come to my notice is a boat, by which it 
is stated in the Nandi Sutra, an ancient Jain work, 
a man used to weigh an elephant. He marked the immer- 
sed portion of the boat after placing the elephant on the 
board of it, then removing the elephant he put stones on 
the board till the board was immersed up to that mark. 
Afterwards he weighed the stones and determined the 
weight of the elephant. It may be mentioned here, 
that, in our country the boatmen calculate approxima- 
tely the weight of the cargo loaded in their boats from the 
extent of immersion of the boats. Every boat has a mark 
indicating the maximum capacity of the vessel. 

3. Weighing : Definition and Methods 
Now, we shall consider the definition of weighing and 
how it is performed in practice. In Sanskrit the word used 
for weighing is cfte^pr, which is derived from the root gw 
meaning “to equalize” or “to compare”. Hence we get this 
definition : “weighing is an act in which things are com- 
pared in respect of their weights”. There are two means 
of comparison, (a) creation of equal facilities for 

moving, downwards, among the bodies to be weighed. 
( b ) Determination of the cubature of the bodies concer- 
ned. These two methods have been familiar to India from 
a very ancient period. 

4. Mechanism of a Weighing Instrument 
To appreciate how our ancestors made a practical use 
of the means of comparison stated above, it is necessary 
to have some preliminary knowledge of Indian mechanics 


6 For details see Kautilya, pp. 104-5. 
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According to the author of the Samardfigam 
sutradhdra the definition of a machine is as follows. 

qq^qT SIWfq qqifq q#TT I , 

C C Cv 

ffrqnnf?^ qqfh qq qq q?qFqfcf #%qqn 

?qr%q qqfrrfq qanfq swftw i 

C C\ 

frq q*qrq - qqqfcT q?qr q?qfq% Mifil 7 

That which prevents the q?TJ from continuing in their 
natural tendency towards motion or rest, and forces upon 
them the opposite tendency is called an instrument or machine. 
Or that, which controls the natural state of motion or rest 
of turr and makes them work in conformity to the purpose 
for which it has been designed, is called a machine or 
instrument. 

The constituent elements of such structure are called 
q'Nrr of a machine 8 . 

In accordance with the above definition we can classify 
machines in two classes: (1) motion producers, and (//) 

motion reducers or preventers. We shall hereafter discuss 
the process by which a motion may be produced or reduced. 
Here we shall consider the suitability of the parts of a balance 
described above, in the light of Indian Mechanics (q^TTOpn). 

The first of the means mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, has been made practicable in two ways. 

(/) A boat, which by virtue of its structure can float 
. on the surface of water. The water is a resisting 
body which prevents the going down of the boat 
to some extent. It allows the boat to sink down 
by degree, according to the weight of the load on 
its board. It is to mark the portion of the boat 
under water, to find out the weight of the load. 
Paucity of relevant literature on the science of boat 
building prevents us from making more definite 

7 See Yantradhyaya 1.2. 

8 For details see Samara . sutradhara 9 Yantradhyaya. 
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statement about the principles of putting those 
marks on the boat. 

(ii) A beam, which tends to fall down, unless stopped 
from doing so, is taken. It is prevented from 
its natural tendency to fall down by the help of 
the “Aksa” a “BJja” in weighing machine. 
Due to this obstruction the whole beam cannot 
drop down but it is possible for the sides of the 
beam to move downward or upward partially. 
The partial movement of the sides of the beam 
in either direction is indicated by the pointer 
or the plumbs which are placed vertically upon 
the beam. The scale pans are devised to hold 
the bodies to be weighed. The portals act as 
an indicater of the vertical position of the pointer 
as well as a support to the ‘aksa’ which is fixed 
in the lower part of portal, in the Manasdra; 
type of balance and stands as a support to those 
plumbs in ‘pitamaha’ type of the instrument. 

In this sort of instrument we can weigh things by a 
horizontal position of the beam, which can be produced by 
the equal or different weights placed on either side of the 
‘aksa’. The 5W: fcm balance will maintain a horizontal 
position with equal weights on both sides. In the nva : fsm 
balance the position will be secured by unequal weights on 
the two sides. Here we are describing facts only, the 
relevant arguments will be set-forth later. 

Now, we come to the second means of weighing. We 
must take a hollow Vessel capable of containing the things 
to be measured. It must not change its cubature in any 
way. Thus we can determine the equality of cubature of 
two or more things which is capable of indicating the weight 
of those things also. The manner in which the equality 
of cubic measure of any two things of same class can indicate 
the weight of those things, and the conditions in which the 
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cubature indicates the weight, will be discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 

5. Fundamental principles relating to the 

INSTRUMENTS OF WEIGHING 

In this section We shall discuss the fundamental princi- 
ples, recognized by the VaiSesika system, the only school 
of Indian philosophy which deals with natural and physical 
phenomenon. It is on these principles that the instruments 
devised for weighing things work. In section 3 it has 
been said that the means of weighing are simply to facilitate 
or prevent the motion in a body to be measured. The 
causes and obstructions of motion general and particular 
should therefore be discussed. 

(/') Motion : definition; kinds; nature; and causes. 
Kanada, as our philosophers think, has defined motion as 
a cohesive property (h^fl’frcTK^HT) of its substratum, having 
volume (3f#^wqfW’ 0 T), which creates in its substratum 
at least a contact, with the adjoining limited space, (3r=qc[ffT 
^TMr) in succession to a disjunction from the limited space, 
in which the substratum was in its state of rest. 

He classifies the motion into the following five classes : 
(/) Throwing upward, Qi) throwing downward (iii) to attract 
or to draw together, (iv) to stretch or to draw out, (p) any 
other kind of motion including motions having no effects 
specified above. 

Following PraSastapadacarya these could be classified 
under two classes as follows: (i) motions produced in a sen- 
tient body, having their origin in it (tr^Tq^frnr) and (//) 
motions produced in inanimate bodies Here 

we have to discuss the latter class only. 

The essential nature of motion according to Ivanada 
may be described thus: (/) It always exists singly in its 
substratum in respect to other motion. That is to say, in 
a substratum two or more motions cannot exist at a time. 
(«) It is momentary in character, the term ‘momentary’ 
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being used in a technical sense indicating an existence 
persisting into 4 successive time units (stm). Every 
motion will cease to exist at the fifth time unit in relation 
to the time unit' of its origin. The unit of time will 
be defined hereafter. (iii) It must have a substratum 
possessing volume (graf^^qfww). (iv) It is destroyed by 
its final effect, that is, by the cohesion or contact finally 
effected by it. (v) The existing motion is independent 
of any thing except the substratum, in creating cohesion 
or contact in its substratum, with other thing or the 
adjoining limited space in succession to a disjunction of 
the substratum from its formerly occupied space 
(pi) The motion causes its effects in a fixed direction only. 
This will be discussed hereafter. 

The causes of motion acknowledged in VaiSesika 
philosophy are as follows: (i) weight (hy?3) (it) fluidity 
(YqR^r) (Hi) cohesion or contact (thfhr), (ip) ‘mental exer- 
tion’ (sr?t) and (v) speed (%r). Some of these causes vt\., 
speed, weight, fluidity, contact and allied matters (/.«?., 
direction, time) will be discussed here. 

(a) Speed: definition : nature : causes. 

(/) Speed is a quality of things, having volume 
qhoTT’Jj) reproducing motion after some interval. 

(//) It causes its substratum to acquire motion after a 
fixed interval in proportion to its intensity. 

(Hi) Speed is obstructed by the cohesion or contact of 
its substratum with any tangible thing. 

(iv) It is created by motion with the help of a peculiar 

type of cohesion or contact called ‘AreT and Thus 

we may take the motion as an immediate cause for speed. 
The motion creating speed must wait for the peculiar type 
of cohesion or contact as its own cause. 

(v) Cohesion or contact with a tangible body, will 
destroy the speed of a moving body, according to the 
condensed nature of itself. 
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(b) Weight : a cause of motion 

It has been observed by the philosophers that the things 
having taste ( T?r ) have a peculiar property, by virtue of 
which they tend to move downwards. This property is 
called weight (jp^sr). According to Vaisesika philosophy 
taste is found in those bodies known technically as 'ifh€r and 
srw. Hence weight is defined as an inherent property of 
substances having taste — a property which moves them 
downward mainly, in absence of their cohesion or contact 
with other tangible things, or (in absence) of a speed of its 
substratum, creating or capable of creating motion in a 
different direction, or (in absence) of a (mental exertion) in 
a case of a sentient substratum, resisting a downward 
movement of that body. 

Nature of weight : (/) Imperceptibility — It is always 
inferred from its effect, vi^., the downward motion of its 
substratum, (ii) Constancy — It is a constant property of its 
substratum. (Hi) It is the final and formal cause (^H^fiEETur) 
of the downward motion of its substratum, (iv) It is obs- 
tructed in producing a motion by a cohesion or contact, 
speed (as said in the definition) or a ‘mental exertion’ 
(sur^r). (v) It is an efficient cause (ftffifmTW) of an upward 
motion in its substratum, (vi) There is a difference of 
opinion among scholars, whether the weight of any body is 
equal to the sum of the weights of its constituent particles. 

(c) Cohesion or contact: a cause of motion 

Cohesion or contact is a position of two substances exis- 
ting seperately in such a way that they have not any inter- 
vening limited space between at least two points on them 
facing each other. 

It can be created by the movement either of the two 
aforesaid bodies or of both of them. There is a contact 
called ‘^fhr^r-Htfhr’ which need not be discussed here. Though 
contacts are the effects of the motions, yet they can produce 
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motion in a body. It can also obstruct the motion of a 
body in some cases. 

(d) Direction : definition and kinds 

Direction is the relative space (sftqrfcr# f^>) in relation to 
at least two bodies possessing volume. It has been admitted 
as a general cause of every effect, but it creates the sense of 
distance in particular. Relative spaces 

have, in this school of philosophy, been classified under 
three major classes i’i%. , ( i ) tss# or upward direction, (ii) srar: 
or downward direction, (iii) faw or horizontal direction. 
3ivaditya MiSra in his Saptapadarthi has mentioned a direc- 
tion named YlYlr which according to the commentary Mita- 
bhdsim is or nucleous position. This classification 

has been mentioned by Padmanabha Misra in his commentary 
on the . Padarthadharmasangraha as vrfoicrr: 

mr wr trrw^Ir cr«n f^P ( ? ) 

wrfo fW’ 9 . The east, west, etc., are the sub-divisions of 
the direction called horizontal. 

Among those the spt: is a direction, in which the centre 
of the earth is situated, in reference to any body capable 
of moving. In this connection we can quote Munigvara, 
the commentator on the Siddhanta-Siromani of Bhaskaracarya. 
He - states that ‘A #f rh h r” 

etc. 10 is a direction in which such a point of any body 
is situated which passes through or moves towards the nuc- 
leous position (sRffer or of that body when the 

body is moving towards the centre of the earth. That is 
to say, is a direction opposite to the direction in which 
the centre of the earth is situated in relation to any body. 

‘fNV is the direction in which a moving body cannot 
pass through the centre of the earth or any point situated 
in the direction called £ 37«P with reference to that body. 

9 Setu pp. 357 Chowkhambha ed. 

10 See Maria, Goladhyaya, Anandashram Poona edition, p, 3 5* 
line 19. 
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It has been obsetved that no body can move at a time in two 
directions. 

(e) Time : duration of any motion 

Motion has a fixed period of its duration or existence, 
beyond which it cannot exist. This period is as long as 
4 units of time. In these 4 units of time the motion comes 
into existence, causes a disjunction in its substratum with 
body or a limited space with which the substratum was 
in contact, destroys the former contact of the substratum 
with the said body or limited space, and finally it creates 
a cohesion (contact) with a body or a limited space in 
the next successive unit. It ceases to exist in the fifth 
unit in succession to the unit in which it comes into 
its existence. These, being hypothetical units of time, 
are of no use for the purpose of practical calculation. 
MuniSvara in his commentary the Martci on the Siddhanta- 
Siromani 11 quoted a verse from Jndnabhaskara which runs- 
thus : — 


^ cRTC 2jRTRr: ifW tTlPl vfc 1 1 


Sripati in the Siddhantadekhara has said — 

ftsrrssrh 

wra; gvrrt Terr: 11 

arsFitffiJw: fMfrr: fw^rpitOT r ^rra; 1 

tR^FTRIT qf? ST ?4RT II 12 

Commenting on this stanza Makki Bhatta said “"3p=r: TV 
TWTWW^tT: qrTR: srRfRPTT4T^ q l” Thus it 

is obvious that a conventional unit of time corresponding 
apporximately to of a second was recognised. 


(/) Resistance 

Resistance is a relative capacity of a thing in relation to 
another, by which the thing prevents the other from coming 


11 P. 52 reprint from the Pandit, 

12 Sadhanadhyaya, n. 14. 


F. 8 
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into existence inspite of its relavent causes operating. Ex- 
citement is a soft of counter- resistance, which acts against 
resistance only to help the cause in producing, the effect 
inspite of the resistance. It may be taken as a resistance 
to a resistance. It makes a cause fit to work in presence 
of a resistance. 

According to Kanada contact, speed and "mental exer- 
tions’ are the forces able to resist the weight of a body capa- 
ble of moving downwards. The Sutra runs thus 
'TcFF?’ ’ . 13 

From the VaiSesika point of view no resistance acts against 
a motion in producing its effects (vi%; disjunction-cohesion). 
If there is a- motion there must be an effect of it also. 

(£) Rest 

Rest is a state of a thing capable of movement, negative 
in character, in relation to the state of motion of that thing. 

We have tried to describe the technical terms, used in 
the VaEesika philosophy, concerning the aforesaid princi- 
ple. Now, before we proceed to criticize those princi- 
ples, we may briefly allude to certain other instruments which 
also work on them. These are (i) the levelling instruments 
and (ii) pluviometers as used in our country. 

(*) Levelling instruments 

(a) To construct an alter for a fire sacrifice, a platform 
for an astronomical observation, or a building etc. the leve- 
lling instruments are needed. Without knowing the level of 
the selected plot we cannot proceed with any one of the 
constructions. To find out the elevation or depression, if 
any, on the surface of any selected plot these levelling 
instruments have been designed. They are of two kinds, 
vi%; (a) the water level and (b) a plumonet suspended 
from the vertex of a ^wooden frame, forming an isosceles 
triangle, touching or passing over its base, 

13 Vat/. Sutra, 5. 1.7 . 
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Aryabhatta I states that the determination of the. level 
of any plot is to be effected through water 14 . Brahmagupta 
and Lalla also accepted this process. They stated — er 
grsir (Brahmasphuta, Yantra) vpt: EVTR-msRTfH' 

srarr et ” 15 We have a description of a water level in the 
commentary on the Aryabhatlya by ParameSvara, who says 16 
^or ^rfir ^Tcf 5 ir^r. cr^N ergff: iwuErfei 

frruarv grrsaro; *=nc 3 T f?VT 

srRTsrcrt i cur vfofr ?rm prefer i m _ 

'Wft ?fNc?' cr vv 3r^>?rF?r: ?nr tvrfePr” 

“After making the selected plot even, according to the 
line of sight, draw a circle (covering the plot). Another 
circle should be drawn (from the same centre) with a radius 
two or three angulas longer than the former. Digging the 
earth out of the two circumferences a circular channel should 
be constructed and filled with water. Warter surface coin- 
ciding in each point with the surfaces of the earth within 
the inner circle, indicates the level of the surface of the 
plot. Depression or elevation in water level indicates the 
elevation or depression in earth surface respectively.” 

According to VaiSesika philosophy, water, which is the 
main agent (#?) in this instrument, has an inherent pro- 
perty of fluidity, by virtue of which, it maintains a plain 
surface within the obstructions (%f or tPt:) (i.e. the two circum- 
ferences). Fluidity as a peculiar property of water always 
tends to move its substratum laterally (towards the depre- 
ssion.) This sort of movent produced by fluidity is called 
flowing (E*F?k). In some cases the body as a whole is not in 
motion nor the part having contact with the obstructions; 
hence the free parts do move laterally towards the depression 
or the obstruction. Thus in consequence of this movent 

14 • ; ST®tT SDT^: A.ryabhati ya-ganita, 13. 

15 Sifyadhi. yantra. 54 . 

16 Muzaffarpore ed. p. 30. 
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there arises a plain surface on water. In PraSas- 
tapada’s opinion water has the peculiar character of moving 
towards the adjacent lower level due to its fludity. We 
quote here the statement without rendering it. 

“sftft ^TFrmr «f ^ cp? i ? 

g-TRricr fr«r: TtTr srf^r#, ar^s^FTPr q^sRPR%r 

srfrR^,* ^rTTltTWRY^Tpr l” 17 . 

It is obvious that, in exploiting the nature of water the 
instrument of levelling was designed. But this instrument 
can detect the level of the earth surface within a limited length, 
because the entire surface of the water always remains at an 
equal distance from the earth’s centre. So if we take a long 
line on the surface’ of the water in any direction the two 
extremities of that line will never be in the same plane in 
relation to the intervening points on that line. The surface 
becomes a curved one due to the equidistant position 
of the points constituting the surface in relation to the 
centre of earth. The Indian Rsis were aware of this fact, 
because it is stated in the Brahma-S iddkanta “topi TOPfcWT 
gin g- gq” 18 . The Scmasiddhanta also states that 
"wptct q-o'TSRzrerT gwrr ^ f^i” 19 . 

“The 96th part of a circumference is nearly a straight 
line.” Though it is a gross calculation, it certainly proves 
that the Rsis were acquainted with the fact. Be that as 
it may the instrument is capable of serving our practical 
purpose. 

(b) The other process, to determine the level of any 
selected plot, is based on the geometrical truth that the 
perpendicular, joining the vertical point of an isosceles 
triangle to its base, will meet the base in the middle. This 
has been stated in the Sulva Sutra of Apastamba indirectly. 


17 P. 305, Vizianagram ed. 

18 P. i2 Benares edition. 

19 P. 6 Benares edition. 
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as SIT^ft fg<Fm=!cff ft^T ^^TT: fWF: 

CTfew 1 ?tt f^TT sretnr” 20 Construction , of an 
isosceles triangle (sTOTSPr) is stated here. We know 
from this statement that taking one of the arms of 
a square as the base, one can construct an isosceles 
triangle joining the two extremeties of the base to the 
middle point of the opposite arm only. Hence, it is obvious 
that the perpendicular, drawn from the middle point of the 
arm, constituting the vertical point of the said triangle, 
being parallel to the adjacent arms will meet the opposite 
arm, taken as the base of that triangle at equal distance from 
the adjacent arms (/.<?., it v T ill meet the opposite arm or the 
base of the triangle in the middle.) In conclusion we come 
to the aforesaid truth. Now, to find whether the selected 
two points on the earth’s surface are equidistant from the 
earth’s centre, we draw an imaginary triangle with the three 
points under consideration (i.e. f the two points on the 
earth’s surface and the centre of the earth). If this triangle 
is an isosceles one then the two points on the earth’s 
surface are equidistant from the earth’s centre. To prove 
this imaginary triangle as an isosceles one, we have to show 
that the perpendicular drawn from the vertical point of this 
passes through the middle of the base. But as there is no 
such means, we should draw another isosceles triangle on 
the same base but in opposite direction. If the extended 
perpendicular, joining the vertical point of this isosceles 
triangle, to the middle of its base, passes through the verti- 
cal point of the imaginary triangle, then the said imaginary 
triangle is an isosceles one, bacause, the isosceles triangles 
drawn on the same base will have the middle point of the 
base as the meeting point of the perpendiculars, joining 
the vertical points to their common base. This has also in- 
dr ectly been stated in the Sulva Sutra of Apastamba 21 . 

20 P. 202 Mysore edition. 

21 See grier^r etc p. 20 Mysore edition.' • 
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Where it is stated that joining the middle points of the four 
adjacent arms of a rectangle, one can construct two isosce- 
les triangles on the same base, in the opposite direction. 
Taking the line, joining the middle points of the two 
longer arms of the said rectangle as the common base of 
these isosceles triangles, by the help of the aforesaid 
rule of Sulva Sutra we find that the perpendiculars drawn 
from the vertical points of the isosceles triangles will reach 
the middle point of the base. 

Now, to detect whether the perpendicular, joining the 
vertcal point of the known isosceles triangle to its base, 
if extended, reaches the vertical point of the said, imaginary 
triangle, passing through the middle point of the common 
base or not, we apply a plumb suspended from the vertical 
point of the known isosceles triangle. For we know that a 
suspended plumb always indicates the lineal position of the 
earth’s centre which is the vertical point of the imaginary 
triangle. If such plumbline passes through the middle 
point of the common base, then it is obvious that the per- 
pendicular if extended will reach the centre of the earth. 
Thus, to find the level of a plot we must have an isosceles 
triangle and a plumbline also. To this effect there is a 
description of a levelling instrument in Kunda Rama Vajapeyi 
(1449 a.d.) which runs thus — 

^rforr *ptcrt svt: 1 

ar^r^rc=rf wr 11 

qreirrficr wfi etc. 22 

Thicker ends of two pin-shaped rods of equal length, 
should be fixed with a pin. Another rod is be fixed hori- 
zontally with the rods at an equal distance from the ends. 


92 Stanzas 1*0x3. 
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Mark the horizontal rod in the middle and suspend a plumb 
by means of a string, so that it may nearly touch the surface. 
It should be noticed whether the plumbline passes over 
the mark on the horizontal rod or not. It passes over 
the said mark, and the places on which the two rods are 
placed may be said to be situated on the same plane. 

(y) The "Pluviometer 

This instrument is termed as ‘WH 1 by Kautilya in his 
Arthatastra. He directs that a vessel should be set as a 
raingauge in front of the store house with its mouth as wide 
as an ‘aratni’ or 24 angulas! The text is “WSFiK w*tft 
3r<faw?r jo# fsiruicr” ParaSara’s Kr sisarhgraha, a small 
treatise on agriculture, also says-“*r*r 

srypr 1” Varaha says— 

apmr 1 

Fwwcf 3^ q-fcRnr 11” 23 . 

Commenting on this stanza Bhattotpala says 

srcPr gnr tIM ctw i ■sr^rfyr 

crt sr>rt fe: i u'w "'Rtrict ?Pr 1” 

From these statements it is obvious that we should use 
for a raingauge a vessel which can contain one ‘snfqr' of water 
in its hollow. Possibly the vessels used for the purpose 
were square-shaped, because the standard vessel used for 
cubical measurement is e s>r’ and according to vedic usage 
the word denotes square figure. ParaSara has supplied 
the dimensions of the vessel, vi\: 20 angulas 'in width and 8 
angulas in height. Though there is some difference of 
opinion about the opening of the vessel, the authors unani- 
mously admit that in each case the vessel must have the 
capacity to contain 50 w of in its hollow, for the 


23 B rhatsamhita. 
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term ‘adhaka’ denotes a vessel containing .50 ‘palas’ of 
‘Masa’ in its hollow. 

Thus, we can easily classify this instrument under the 
class of the weighing instrument measuring liquids by 
the cubical area. 

6. Criticism of the fundamental principles as 

ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 

According to our system of logic each and every cause 
must have a relation, direct or indirect, with the place of 
of action, without which the possibility of an effect 
appearing independently of their causes becomes 
inevitable. So we have to establish some relation of the 
cause of the downward motion with the substratum, which 
is the place of action in a downward motion. Here the 
cause is stated to be nothing but (weight), which 

being an inherent quality of the substratum of the down- 
ward motion, has a relation with that substratum, which is 
the place of action. Though it is admitted in the VaiSesika 
school that the direction in which the centre of the earth 
is situated, is also a cause of downward motion of a body. 
Hence, it is not a final and formal (srawfa) cause of such 
action. It helps downward motion only as an efficient 
(fkfkrr) cause. 

According to VaiSesika philosophy, the weight is a 
constant property of a body. The observed variation in 
weight of a body at different parts on the earth’s surface 
could be explained inspire of the constancy. Although 
the VaiSes ika system has a well expanded theory on these 
subjects, it would be irrelevant to discuss it here. 

In section 4 it has been stated that due to this obstruction 
the whole beam cannot drop down, but it is possible for the 
parts to move downwards or upward partially. It is strange 
to think, how, when the body as a whole cannot move 
at that time, the parts can move. But according to the 
definition ofmotionitcan be concluded that, in consequence 
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of a motion there must be a displacement. But on the beam, 
at least a point (which is in direct contact with the ‘Aksa’) 
has not been displaced during the movement of the parts. 
Can we think of such displacement of a body in which the 
position of even a single point of the body is left unchanged? 
It is impossible for a body to move in any direction leaving 
behind even a single point on it to mentain its former posi- 
tion of rest. It is not at all a constituent part of a body, 
which is capable of remaining in its former position or 
which does not move in the direction along with the 
body. So it is concluded in a movement of a body every- 
constitutive particle of that body will change its position 
according fo the displacement of the body due to the move- 
ment. It will not be out of place here to state that the 
VaiSesika system does not recognise the identity of a whole 
with its parts. 

In fact, in a weighing balance, in consequence of a 
downward motion of a side, there arises an upward move- 
ment on the opposite side. Is it not impossible for things 
having identical existence to move in different directions 
simultaneously? It is therefore logical to admit that the 
whole and the part are not identical. 

It should not be doubted here that the parts, constitu- 
ting the sides of a balance, can move simultaneously towards 
the earth’s centre when at least a point of the balancing 
beam is in direct contact with the ‘aksa’ as they have the requi- 
site conditions for such movement (J.e. separate existance, 
and weight), because there are contacts or are cohesions called 
‘3TT7T^d3T>r’or between the parts, which compel them to 
maintain the relative position necessary to form such a body. 
They cannot transgress the relative position by their move- 
ment, otherwise the body would be destroyed. Hence no 
part of a body can move in a direction, moving in which 
it must transgress the said position. It is obvious that with- 
out changing such position no parts of a weighing balance 
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can move in a straight line towards the centre of the earth 
independently, when a particular part, the part in contact 
with the ‘aksa’ of that balance, is resisted from a movement 
towards the said direction. When the integral body or 
any part of it, is resisted from a movement in any direction, 
no part can move in a straight line in that direction. So 
the parts of the beam move in a circular line in which it 
is easy to maintain the mutual position of the parts. Thus 
the system concludes that in a revolving wheel the parts of 
the wheel are moving, not the wheel at all. 

From the above it is evident that things having no cohe- 
sion or ?rtrf) between them are not bound to move 

in a manner, in which the relative position between them 
can be maintained. In practice a piece of stone placed on a 
moving circular disc, will fly away. in a straight line from 
its position, whenever it will gain speed which by virtue of 
its character compels the body to move in a fixed direction. 
Otherwise it will not be disturbed. The two parts of a 
beam of a f^m’ balance having equal facility to move 

downwards will counteract one another in .creating such 
movement. In consequence, there will be a horizontal 
position in the beam because in a condition when the down- 
ward movement of the part in contact with the ‘aksa’ is 
checked, both the extremities of the beam cannot move 
downwards maintaining their relative position with the 
part in contact with the ‘aksa’. 

It is necessary to make the parts equal in respect of 
their size and material to create the same facility in them 
to move downwards, because equality in cubical 
measurement of two bodies, made of the same material, 
causes equality in their weight which facilitates such move- 
ment. Accordingly- the author of the Manasara directs the 
construction of the beam of a weighing balance in such a 
manner that the sides of the ‘aksa’ resemble each other 
in reference to their size (and material). But as we create a 
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particular amount of resistance in a side of the ‘g'^Rr: fgFPT- 
gssr’ to secure a horizontal position in the beam of that kind 
of balance, it is not at all necessary for the parts of the 
beam of that kind of balance to have a resemblance 
in their size. The amount of resistance created in one part 
counter-acts the weight placed on the other. Thus, there 
appears a horizontal position in the beam of an fsEw’ 
balance. The horizontal position in the beam of an 
‘strict: fw’ balance is created by placing equal weight at 
equal distance on both sides of the ‘aksa’ whereas, in 
iwr’ balance it is secured by placing unequal 
weights at unequal distances on both sides. 

The ‘aksa‘ has the maximum capacity to resist the down- 
ward movement of a point on the beam, having no inter- 
vening point between it and the ‘aksa’. According to the 
increasing number ■ of intervening points between a point 
and the ‘aksa’, the ‘aksa’ loses its resisting capacity. Com- 
parative resisting capacity of the ‘aksa’ on any two points 
of the beam can be calculated from the distance between 
the ‘aksa’ and the points. The greater the distance the lesser 
the degree of resistance, because the distance between 
a point and the ‘aksa’ depends upon the intervening points 
between them. Thus, it is clear that the points, situated 
on either side of, and having equal distance from, the ‘aksa’ 
have an equal amount of resistance. And equal weights 
have an equal capacity to move the beam downwards. 
Whenever the joint capacity of the weight and the resistance 
of a side of the beam is equal in amount with the same of 
the other side of the beam there appears a horizontal posi- 
tion in the beam. 

There is no room for doubt that the motion can 
become a perpetual one, as there is nothing to resist 
an existing motion in creating its effects, as stated in section 
5 (f). According to VaiSesika philosophy motion is momen- 
tary, having a duration of 4 units of time. As the posi- 
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tive effect (^TR^n^r) of a cause cannot have a perpe- 
tual existence, it is impossible for motion to exist per- 
petually, because of its positive nature 
together with the fact that it is an effect (Vrt). In short, 
this is the reason why in that school of philosophy the per- 
petuallity of motion is not recognised. 



SARPA-SATRA AND TAKSASlLA 
By Swami Bhumantanda 

I have read with interest the learned articles of Mr. V. B. 
Athavale, M.Sc., F. R. G. S., Professor of the H. P. T. College, 
Nasik, regarding the date of the Gita, , Kuru-war and some 
other events of the Mahdbhdrata , which appeared in 
the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute , Allahabad 1 . 
In these articles, Mr. Athavale has said definitely from 
archeological, geographical and astronomical evidences, 
that the kuru-war took place in 3016 b. c. In a subsequent 
article, however, which has not appeared in the Journal 
as yet, he has changed the date of the war from 3016 b. c. 
to 30x8 b. c. 

2. He has, according to his calculations, also located 
the dates of many other events. These articles have given 
rise to many questions which have not been clearly expla- 
ined by Mr* Athavale. Of these, I wish to bring to the 
notice of the interested scholars only one point for the 
present for their consideration and further research. 

3. Mr. Athavale says, rather asserts, definitely that the 
‘Sarpa-Satra’ of king Janamejaya was not a Yajna but a cam- 
paign conducted by him against Taksaka who was instru- 
mental in poisoning his father Parlksit and that the king, 
having defeated him, occupied Taxila (TaksaSila) which had 
been founded by Taksaka in his own name. He also says 
that the Mahdbhdrata was not narrated at TaksaSila by 
VaiS ampay ana and that VaiSampayana was not a disciple 

1 id) The date of the Gita and Kuru-war. Vol. I, part 2, Feb., 1944. 

if) The roles of Vyasa, San jay a Etc., in the Kuru-war. Vol. III. 
part 2, Feb. 1945. 

(c) The exact date of Kuru-war. Vol. III. part 11, November, 

1945- 
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of Kfsna Dwaipayana Vyasa. He contends that the Mabd- 
bbarata was narrated at the Agwamedha Yajna of Janame- 
jaya in Hastinapur. 

4. Now, according to the statements made in the Mahd- 
bharata , we shall try to show that the ‘Sarpa-Satra’ was not 
a campaign, that Vaigampayana was a disciple of Maharsi 
Krsna Dwaipayana and that he narrated the Mahabharata 
story at the ‘Sarpa-Satra’ of the king Janamejaya which 
was celebrated at TaksaSila, and not at his ASvamedha yajna 
in Hastinapur as stated by Mr. Athavale. 

5. First of all, I shall deal with the name “TaksaSila”. 
It appears that Taksaka, the Chief of the Naga clan, used 
to live with his family, relatives and followers in the 
Khandava forest. He was a friend of Indra and the latter 
gave him every help whenever necessary and once saved 
the forest from the ravages of fire— 

srfR iRR — 

fSfaR: tTST SR STRATH 

S % SIRTtRf S*TW tSRTW *T§I?*RT I i 
RRR SHUT cTR 9AFF: W: tfST i 

sr qfwflr 11 2 

It was quite accidental that when the Khandava forest was 
burnt by fire, Taksaka was not at home and had previously 
gone to Kuruksetra — 

(a) crsRtg ?r iRRkr st^rrtt ^rw: i 
SfPTM SS SfFFT fWST Wt ff R: II 3 

(b) ?T cl RST wm I 

STfFR StRRR iR> 1 1 4 

During the conflagration, which continued for fifteen days, 
Krsna and Arjuna killed almost all the inhabitants, including 

2 srrfso 

3 anfko 

4 3rrfs° 1 
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birds, beasts, etc, who tried to escape ; and Arjuna beheaded 
the wife of Taksaka when she tried to fly away — 
gwr: cftesbr ( T«r«n^w i 

C VJ 

$Nprf%: ii 5 

Agwasena, the son of Taksaka, however, managed to escape 
through the help of Indra, and Asura Maya, who was at the 
time in the house of Taksaka was also saved by 'Arjuna — 

fmr Msiwra; i 

fersw ?rpr n 6 

When Taksaka heard all the news, he left Kuruksetra with 
deep hatred and grudge against Arjuna, which ultimately 
culminated in the poisoning of Arjuna’ s grandson, Parlk- 
sit. On leaving Kuruksetra, Taksaka went to KaSmir and 
settled there on the bank of the Vitasta river — 

*TFTFT 1FPT ^ I 

n=q-firf% 1 1 7 

6. Mr. Athavale says — “it was Taksaka Naga who founded 
the city Taxila (TaksaSila) in his own name” ; but in the 
Mahdbhdrata , I don’t find any corroboration of his statement. 
On the other hand, I find that the city of TaksaSila existed 
long before the Mahdbhdrata age. The oldest epic Rdmd- 
yana says that when 3rl Ramncandra was reigning in Ayodhya, 
his uncle Yuddhajit, king of Kekaya, requested him to con- 
quer the territory of the Gandharvas (Gandhar) which 
extended along both sides of the Indus. On this, Ramacand- 
ra deputed his brother Bharata for the campaign. Accor- 
dingly Bharat, accompanied by his two soil', Taksa and Pus- 
kara and his uncle Yuddhajit, led an army, defeated the Gan- 
dharvas after seven days’ hard fighting and occupied the 
territory. He then divided Gandhar in two parts and placed 
his two sons in the two areas. The capital of Taksa was, 

ssrrfeo 

earrfeo 

7 ^ro 
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after his name, calied TaksaSila and that of Puskara was 
named Puskaravati — 

fft%^TPTT?r cr-?r 1 'ifra'k 1 
craprFrsTfw ^ n 

R W. I 

SFTtvfhR'jpf ^FRWSftf’Ft II 8 
The Vayu Pur ana also repeats the same story — 

WTcTFTTrtt^i <tst: qw r 1 

FF^FCpFR fet CRT: 5 #T Ffl?tRt: II 

?TCrPFT ferT feiflcTF TRT I 

jrrft r ^"fpt ft^ncrr jrrfrtI 11 9 
From the above statements, it is clear that Taksagila was not 
named after Taksaka. 

7. Now we shall deal with the cause of the Sarpa- 
Satra. Utahka, after completing his studies, to satisfy the 
wife of his Upadh; aya (teacher) begged of king Pusya the 
Kundalas (ear-rings) worn by his wife, and the queen gave 
them to Utahka. On his way back, Taksaka stole away 
the Kundalas and disappeared. Utahka with great difficulty 
and harrasment managed to recover the Kundalas with the 
help of Indra and left with a great grudge against Taksaka. 
On his return to the Agrama, Utahka made over the Kun- 
dalas to his teacher’s wife and left the place. 

8. With a view to feed fat this grudge, Utanka 
proceeded straight to Hastinapur and saw king Janamejaya 
who had returned victorious to his capital after the con- 
quest of Taksagila — 

'% wrFFff : wrtsfpr i 

?r f feRTjt shr f^TTfetra-rnr: 1 

^FTFT 1 ^ TlRFFTcPf) 3rFWTFII 

jtt ?r?ri%iwRR -4 f^fTRnjfenr 1 

?THrft^3rffPT ?r*ni 10 

8 KWR'irv 3 i?o ( ^o-n 9 wft'jtft 66 \\ 6 *.\%a 10 artf^o 31 ^ 0 -^ 
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Utanka then informed the king that his father had been 
killed by Taksaka and exhorted him earnestly and 
persistently to take vengence on the culprit— 

77 % f|fer: fwr I 

cpf? c# totr 1 1 

ff !T?tsf M'spfsTCT 7m>T: I 
77 iT5^Frf%fcf TM7 Prf^cTFT 7fTc*R: II 13 
and finally suggested that the king should for this purpose 
arrange for a Sarpa-Satra at once — 

7 717 7cff^ fsqTTfT I 
7777 7|KF3r TU'TtTcrrrr 11 32 

The statement of Utanka was fully corroborated by the minis- 
ters and the king, therefore, decided to, start a Sarpa-Satra 
without delay. 

9. From this, it is evident that the Sarpa-Satra was 
celebrated after the annexation of Taksagila by Janamejaya, 
which had nothing to do with Taksaka and it cannot 
therefore be identical with his campaign against Taksagila, 
as stated by Mr. Athavale. The Mahabharata speaks very 
little of the campaign against TaksaSila. The only in- 
formation which I have so far found is, that Raja Janamejaya 
appointed SomaSrava as his priest and giving necessary 
instructions to his brothers, marched against Taksagila and 
conquered it — 

7 cm wa c 7 arerfest 

5IWf75IW7 3W7 ^if mWTW 11 18 

10. Now I shall proceed to show that this Sarpa-Satra 
was celebrated at TaksaSila (Taxila) and that the Mahabha- 
rata was narrated there on this occasion by VaiSampayana, 
who was a disciple of Krsna Dwaipayana. 


n 3Tlfeo 31?^-^ 
32 3Trf?o 31^3 
isarrfco 31^9 
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ix. When Maharsi Kfsna Dwaipayana Vyasa heard that 
preparations had been made for a Sarpa-Satra, he went to 
king Janamejaya with his disciples including VaiSampayna 
and entered the Satra- place with them — 

srBFTWT I 

3TWTFT : 5^f%f%IR fnswt'TPFT^r^T 1 1 14 
3FFT3PTFT TRrf : ST XTqR^TT I 

f^r ?r%r: ii 15 

Raja Janamejaya, after showing him proper respects, appoin- 
ted him as a Sadasya for the Satra — 

sstpet: n 16 

and requested him to narrate the history of Kuru-war etc , 
as he had been an eye witness — 

qr^=(Mi^ ww i 

^ferfir^Tfir wft v&n fg^r u 

*Tf=T (\ 

ftcTT^|Rt tffTT ! 

^rr#(? )tp W^T ^T^TT^rf fe^ffcHT I 1 17 

On this, Kfsna Dwaipayana asked his disciple VaiSampa- 
yana who was with him, to narrate the story — 

?prT fwrt 7 m^RT i 

srcmr t*P*rmxrf%% n 

and Vahampayana recited the whole story before the king 
and others present on the occasion — 

’TT^^TprwFr sr 3 1 

STIWTO <Tcf: 5 TRPW 11 

tti srsrreNr: qrf%%'«m 1 

fWPWft^T II 19 


14 srrfko 

15 3TTfeo ^o|0 

16 STTf^To 


17 3 TTfeo ^o|?<i-^o 
iSsrr^o ^01^? 
JSsrrfko io| ==-^v 
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From the above quotations it is clear that the Mahabharata 
was narrated at the ‘Sarpa-Satra’ of Janamejaya and not at 
his ASvamedha Yajna as. presumed by Mr. Athavale and 
that the narrator VaiSampayana was a disciple of Kfsna 
Dwaipayana Vyasa and not of his son Suka as Mr. Athavale 
has taken him to be. ■ 

12. In this connection, I also quote below some more 
corroborative references from the Mahabharata. Sauti, 
while narrating the Mahabharata at Naimisaranya before 
3 aunaka and other Brahmanas, say that he had been 
present at the Sarpa-Satra when VaiSampayana narrated the 
history — 

(a) 3 FWPFT TT'W: I 

qtflv qrdftscRq q ii 

fcnrtq-msfmr: fjoqr fqfw: w; 1 
qrf«raiwPr fafaq? qr q^pnqqq t ii 

ii 20 

again I find — 

(b) qqrrsnrcq qf qrat qsqRrqq gqqqrq i 
qqrqq q qcfq^srqrr q# tqrqqraqr ii 21 

Finally, when Sauti finished his narration at Naimisaranya, 
he said “I have said everything which was narrated by 
VaiSampayana at the ‘Sarpa-Satra’ of Janamejaya — 

*Ti=rfr qqqiqqrq qqprm#f%qq i 
sqiqraqr qqrqiq qqqq qqqr ff n 22 

13. Now I shall come to the last question about the 
locality of the Satra. That the Sarpa-Satra was celebrated 
at Taksasila and that the Agvamedha Yajna was a subse- 
quent event, can easily be ascertained from the statement 
that when the Satra was over, king Janamejaya requested 


20 3 rrfqo?ivU 

21 3 trfqo $130 
22 *qqRTfq M 3 -H 
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Astika Muni to come again and become a Sadasya when he 
would perform the ASvamedha Yajfia — 

?rf^rf% ^ wrf^st n 23 
and having satisfied the priests and the Brahma nas present 
with sufficient doles (daksina), left TaksaSila for Hastinapur — 

Tfwr^rfq- t wr crcfr jotwrutii 
fkziUzn faster^ trtsPt ! ' 

g- 5PTRK WspRT II 24 

14. I see, Mr. Athavale has made a peculiar mis- 
take in saying that Suta Lomaharsana UgraSrava is the 
name of the narrator of the Mahabbarata — “Suta UgraSrava 
Lomaharsana is the author of the Mahabbarata ' but 
I find that “Lomaharsana” is the name of Suta, and 
that UgraSrava is the name of his son Sauti who 
narrated the Kuru-Pandava history at Naimisaranya. 
Sauti himself says — " PrcTT r s’rrR^f’Jr:”. I do not understand, 
how Mr. Athavale has combined the two into one. 

15. In conclusion I must say, that it is not my intention 
to write this article simply for the sake of adverse criticism. 
Mr. Athavale has, no doubt, brought many interesting 
things of the Mahabbarata to light by logical arguments, 
internal evidences and other proofs, geographical and 
astronomical, for which his readers are grateful to him. 
My idea is that all points, which, are still open to question, 
must thoroughly be thrashed out and truth extracted and 
placed before the world, so that there may not be even the 
slightest shade of doubt in the conclusions arrived at after 
so much research and consequent labour. 

16. I hope, Mr. Athavale will give us, in this Journal . , 
further elucidation on the points raised. 



PROBABLE SOURCES OF THE BHAGAVADGlTA 
Bj P. C. Divanji 
I. Introductory Remarks 

The references made by the author of a work to other 
works and views constitute one of the most reliable pieces 
of internal evidence for determining the place of the work 
in the history of the literature of the subject with which it 
deals and the most probable date of its composition. It 
could not have escaped the notice of any critical student of 
the Bhagavadgita that though itself a work of authority it 
refers at several places to previous authorities. To cc llect to- 
gether, classify and appraise all such references w T ith a view to 
draw definite and reliable conclusions therefrom constitutes a 
study by itself and is bound to yield valuable results. Several 
European and Indian scholars have tried to fix the-position 
of this work in the philosohpical and religious literatures 
of India and the probable date of its composition on taking 
into consideration the views expressed therein. But so far 
as I have been able to ascertain, none has exhaustively dealt 
with the subject of the previous works and views found re- 
ferred to in this work and tried to ascertain to what extgnt 
the philosophical doctrines and religious creeds in India had 
become developed prior to the time of the author, what 
prior literature, if any, existed in his time, what influence it 
had exercised on the minds of his content]: oraries, whether 
there was only one school of thought and action in his time 
or more, what had been the effect of their views on the 
Indian social structure, how far he agreed with or differed 
from them and what means he has suggested for counter- 
acting the evil effect thereon which he had noticed while 
at the same time assuring his readers that the object aimed 

279 
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at can be equally and easily achieved thereby. Mine here 
is an attempt to fill up that gap by making an exhaustive 
study of the said references and drawing inferences from them 
in the light of the materials gathered from other sources 
with a view to fix the place of the work in the philosophical 
literature of India. 

II. Classification of References 

2. The references to the previous works and views 
of predecessors and contemporaries and to their activities 
are indeed many and have been made in diverse ways in this 
work. I therefore propose to deal with them under two 
main heads, namely : — (1) Express References and (2) Imp- 
lied References. Those of the former class again fall into 
two sub-groups, namely : — (i) those to works of authority 
and (ii) those to men of authority who may be either 
individuals or groups of individuals. The implied references 
are those which are unmistakeably pointed at by ihe use 
in the past or present tense of such verbs as Vac (to speak), 
Bra or Ah (to speak) in its regular and irregular forms, Vid 
(to know), Hr with Ut and A (to illustrate or speak demons- 
tratively,) Kfrt with Pari and Sat ft at times (to make known 
in details and publicly), Dhd with Abhi (to call or desi- 
gnate), Caks with Pari (to speak of), Smr (to remember), 
Jnd with Sarh (to name or make known as), Man (to 
think) and Prath (to make widely known or famous) and 
their numerous derivatives. To refer to persons indivi- 
dually or in groups by the use of such verbs or their deri- 
vatives in the third person without specifically naming him 
or them as the case may be, specifically is a well-recognised 
method of making references to predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the Sanskrit literature. Such a method seems 
to have been resorted to evidently because what matters 
in such a case is the view or the practice which is mentioned. 
Such references too cannot be ignored in a historical study 
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like the present and must be assigned their proper values 
so far as it is possible to do so with the help of the context 
in which they occur and our knowledge of the subject 
from other sources. 

III. Express References 

(/) Works of Authority 

3. The Bhogavadgita refers expressly to the Vedas collec- 
tively in Ch. XV-18 and XVII-2 3 by the word “Veda” itself 
and in Ch. XIII-4 by the word “Chandobhih” and to the 
the three Vedas individually by their specific names JIK, 
Sam a and Yajus in Ch. IX-17 where Sri Krsna identifies 
himself with them. In Ch. X-22 he calls the Samaveda from 
amongst the Vedas one of his Vibhutis. In Ch.^XV-i 
and x 5 there are moreover references to the Vedavit (the 
knower of tie Veda). These references place it beyond 
doubt that the author of the work looked upon them as 
sacred authoritative works and ..worthy of being learnt 
and understood. The Atharva as the fourth Veda is no- 
where specifically referred to and cannot be deemed to have 
been included in the generic term “Veda” or its^ syno- 
nym ‘Brahman” occuiring in the compound word “Brah- 
modbhavam” In Ch. III-15. The reason of this non- 
mention and non-allusion seems to be that there was a 
school of Vedic priests most probably residing in the north- 
west of India, who persistently refused to recognise it as 
a Veda at all because even in its Samhitd as now compiled, 
the majority of the hymns contain invocation to evil spirits 
for the curing or prevention of diseases, acquiring control 
over the minds of others, some material objects, etc. The 
same kind of indifference is observable in the case of theltihasa- 
purar a. Both of them were raised to the dignity of a Veda 
only by Veda Vyasa when he compiled xhzSathlitas. Whatever 
their position may be, the first three Vedas at least are as 
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stated-above distinctly recognised and honoured as authorita- 
tive works. 

4. When I say this I am not unmindful of the facts that 
in Ch. 11-42, 45 46, 52, 53 and Ch. IX-20, zi the Gita itself 
speaks of the “ Vedavadaratah”, the “Ttayidharmamanu- 
prapannah” and the “Traividyah” in almost contempible 
terms and that contrasting those statements with those previ- 
ously mentioned. European scholars try to make out that the 
Gita contains two irreconcilable views as to the authorita- 
tiveness and respectability of the Vadas. To my mind they 
are not so. It must be borne in mind that there is a distinc- 
tion between looking upon the Vedas as the sources of 
knowledge and inspiration and as containing Mantras which 
are primarily intended to be used at material sacrifices per 
formed for the attainment of some objects of desire in this 
world or the next. A reference to I fa. 14, Katha II. 4-5, 
Mttndaka I. 4-5 and Chandogya VII and generally to the last 
and the Brchaddr nyaka Upanisads will make it clear that there 
were already in existence two classes ofBrahmanas holding the 
above views, that those belonging to the former had, acting 
on their view, evolved several Vidyas like the Daharavidya, 
5 andilyavidya, Udgithavidya, etc., which were collectively 
called Adhyatma Vidyas and those belonging to the latter had 
evolved others such as the four Upavedas, — Ayurveda, Dha- 
nurveda and others, and the six subsidiary sciences, such 
as 5 iksa, Vyakarana, Chandas, etc. which were called the 
Vedaiigas and that even those Rsis who are mentioned as 
having contributed to the development of the Upanisad 
literature designated the Adhyatmavidyas as “the Vidya” 
and the secular sciences as “the A vidya” and spoke in the same 
terms of the latter and of persons engaged in the pursuit 
thereof as the author of the Gita speaks of the “Vedava- 
daratah” and the “Traividyah”. The teason for this view 
is the obvious one that whereas the ideal of the latter was 
thg attainment of material happiness here and hereafter by the 
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performance of Vaidic Karma, that of the latter was the 
higher one of the attainment of permanent peace of mind 
and freedom from misery including that from the liability 
to be born again and again which the Vaidikas and their 
followers could not avoid. The source of inspiration of 
both these classes of Brahmaras was the same, namely 
the Vedas, which they had received as a precious heritage 
from their forefathers and therefore naturally both respected 
them equally. What they differed in was the kind of use 
to which they put that heritage. 

4. The above reason also explains why we do not find 
any reference to the class of works called the Brahma ms. 
That class of works contains as it were an exegesis on the 
Vedas as interpreted by the Vedavadins and since their in- 
terpretation was not acceptable to the Adhyatmavadins, 
it is but natural that such of the Brahmaras as may be in 
existence in the time of our author should not have been 
ever referred to in this work, in support of any views exf ress- 
ed therein. 

{it) Individuals and groups of individuals '<■ 

5. Besides the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, the Vedic 
literature comprises two other classes of works known 
as the Aranyakas and the Upanisads. While the Brahmanas 
are the commentaries on the Samhita Mantras as made use 
of for getting material benefits through sacrifices, the Aran- 
yakas are the commentaries thereon as made use of for getting 
spiritual benefits out of them, that is to say, for .the advance- 
ment of knowledge as to the truth about the existence of 
the worldly phenomena, the cause of its origin, sustenance 
and destruction, the fact of human consciousness etc., etc. 
This advancement was sought to be secured by the triple 
means of Yajna (sacrifices), Danas (pious gifts) and Tapas 
(austerities). These were also the means adopted by the 
votaries of the other school. But whereas those of the other 

F. xi 
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school looked upon them as the means for the attainment 
of certain objects of material benefit, those of the school 
to which the author of the Gita belonged looked upon them 
as the means of self-purification. These two schools are 
distinctly mentioned in Ch. XVIII-2-3. Such references 
to the followers of this self-less path are spoken of by 
other significant and eulogistic terms at several other 
places in the Gita which are as follows “Panditah” 1 
“Panditah samadarSinah” 2 “TattvadarSinah” 3 “Manisirah” 4 
“ J naninas tattvadarSi r . ah’ ’ 5 “Kavayah” 6 “Budhah” 7 “Sidd- 
hah” 8 . “Jnananirdhutakalmasah” 9 “Paramabhaktah” 10 
“Brahmavadinah” 11 and “Vicaksarah” 12 On occasions, 
members of this class are referred to in the singular number 
by ti e following terms, namely: — “Sthitaprajnah”, “Sthita- 
dhih”, “PaSyatah Munih” 13 , ‘Vidvan” 14 , “Krtsnavit” 15 , 
“Panditah” 16 , “Yogarudhah” 17 , “Paramah yogi” 18 , “Yogayu- 
ktatma” 19 , “Kavih” 29 , “Trigunatitah”,’ or “Guna itah” 21 
and “Brahmabhutah” 22 . Besides these general references 
the work contains references “to certain individual sages by 
their names which are : “Prajapatih” 23 , “Janakafi” 24 , “Vivas- 
van”, “i\knuh s , and “Iksvakuh” 25 , “DevarsirNaradah” 28 , 
“Mahar^irBhfguh”, “Gandharvah Citrarathah”, “Siddhah 
Kapilah” 27 and “Ugana Kavih” 28 . It is clear from the 
tone and method of reasoning adopted in Chapters II to 
VI, VIII and XIII to XVIII that those who were engaged 
in the pursuit of the said higher spiritual ideal were divided 
into two schools of thought and action, the one known as 
the “Sankhyas” and the other known as the “Yogins”, that 
though they had a common ideal and employed a common 
terminology inherited from a previous age, they differed 

1 II-i i; V-4. 2 V-i 8. 3 II-16. 3 II-50. 5 IV-34. 

8 IV-i6;X-3 7 . 7 V-19, X-8, ii. 8 X-26. 9 V-17. 

“XII-zo. “XVn^. i 2 XVIII-2. 13 II-54, 72. 14 III-2 5 . 

ls III-29. 14 V-19. 17 V-I4. 18 VI-32. 19 VI-29. 

20 X-37. 21 XIV-21-28. 22 XVIII-54. 23 III- 10. 24 III-20. 

28 IV-X-2. 26 X-13, 2$, 27 x-26. ' ? 8 X-37, 
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on the questions whether it was or was not absolutely 
necessary (i) to resort to physical renunciation and 
(2) to give up the performance of the daily and periodical 
ceremonies which according to the time-honoured family 
and caste customs every member of the society was bound to 
perform, the Sankhyas holding that it was and the Yogins 
holding that it was not, that those schools were simultane- 
ously in existence for some time but thereafter the school 
of the Yogins ceased to be in existence, the theory that 
Sankhya (knowledge) was alone sufficient for enabling an 
aspirant to reach his goal was modified by the view 
that it is necessary to have recourse to Yoga for the 
actual realisation of the state of Kaivalya, that therefore 
the school of the Sankhyas which had continued till the 
time of 3rf Kfsna was known by the modified name of the 
Sankhya- Yogins, that 'they had made'room in the Sankhya 
doctrine of Purusa and Prakfti for Brahman, an all-Soul who 
was above all limitations and changes of states and the doc- 
trine of Prasada, (favour of the Almighty) to be secured on 
profitiating him by consentrating attention on- his nature, 
or on any of his Vibhutis, the observances of certain rules of 
conduct such as Brahmacarya, Ahiriisa, Satya etc. and by 
leading a life of solitude accompanied by abstinence from 
all- such actions as could be avoided and that the 
author of the Gita accepted the whole doctrine of the San- 
khya-Yogins, but in order to make it adoptable to the masses 
for whose benefit he had composed the whole of the 
Bhdrata Epic he interpreted that doctrine to mean that the 
renunciation that was essential was mental, not physical, 
that the abstinence from action that was possible for an 
embodied soul to achieve was also mental and that the 
performance of the duties appurtenant to one’s social status 
could be made to subserve the purpose of achieving a state- 
of inaction by discharging such duties not with a view to 
enjoy the fruits resulting from them but from a sense of 
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service to the Almighty, conceived either as the Immuta- 
ble Formless Brahman or as the same which had temporari- 
ly assumed the form of £ri Krsna for some specific purposes 
on making use of its divine power. This is said to be 
Karma-Yoga, because it was a Yoga through action as opposed 
to that through knowledge. It is also called Bhakti-Yoga, 
because unqualified devotion to the Lord forms an essential 
part of that Yoga. 

6. It is the variety of the Bhakti-Yoga in which the 
Lord is believed to have assumed the form of £rf Kfsna that 
is said in Ch. IX-x as the highest kind of secret knowledge 
accompanied by the realisation thereof (Guhyatmam Jha- 
nam, savijnanam) in Ch. IX-2 as the science which the mem- 
bers of the princely^ order should keep as the highest secret 
(Rajavidya Rajaguhyam), which however was not accord- 
ing to Ch. IX-32-33 to be withheld from the pious women 
and &udras and even the Brahmanas who had accumulated 
religious merit, in Ch. X-i as that great secret (Guhyam) 
designated as the “Adhyatmam. In Ch. XI-47-48 and 
52-54 the form of the Lord as Vasudeva or &ti Kfsna is 
said to be realisable only by devotion and not by any other 
means, such as the practice of austerities, making of pious 
gifts and performance of sacrifices. In Ch. XV 18-20, 
the knowledge that Vasudeva, who is beyond the Ksara 
and Aksara and is hence designated as the Purusottama, 
is called a Scripture ( 3 astra), which is to be kept as the 
utmost secret (Guhyatamam). Lastly, in XVIII-63 the 
doctrine of self-surrender to the Almighty, for getting 
the inspiration for the right conduct expounded in verses 
57 to 62 of that Chapter, is said to be a subject of know- 
ledge which was more secret than anything else (Guhyat 
guhyataram). What is that doctrine and what is the result 
flowing from it is made clear in the next verse ; from 
whom it is to be withheld is explained and the merit 
resulting from communicating it to one who has faith 
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in the Lord and is devoted to Him, is stated clearly in 
verses 67-69. 

7. This frequent use of the term “Guhya” (secret) and 
its comparative and superlative forms with reference to 
the Bhakti dpctrine between Chapter IX and XVIII makes 
it perfectly clear that whoever it was who first used in the 
Adhyaya colophons the expression Sr mad Bhagavadgita- 
supanisatsu brahmavidyajafii yogatdstre Sri Krstiarjunasamvade 

. Adhyayah intended to record the 

historical facts that it was Veda Vyasa, the author of the 
Bbagavadgita , who first gave it the form of a Yogas'astra, a 
scientific treatise on Karma-Yoga expounding its doctrine 
through the mouth of 3 rl Kjrsna engaged in a dialogue with 
Arjuna, that Yoga formed part of the Brahmavidya, the 
Science of Brahman, as it expounded one of the ways for 
the realisation of Brahman, which had been settled by sages 
of. yore as productive of tangible results and that there 
were again numerous kinds of Yoga, the easiest of which 
consisted of unqualified devotion to Brahman who had 
■'assumed the form of 3 rl Krsna for particular purposes and 
had communicated them to his pet disciples in the form of 
several Upanisads (secret teachings to be imparted to .a 
select few). These Upanisads having been spoken of as 
“sung” by the “Bhagavan” it is probable that they were pro- 
bably in the form of songs or ballads composed in the popu- 
lar language of the day and that Veda Vyasa had not in- 
corporated in the present work the songs as they were but 
on giving them a polish, though keeping their purport intact. 
Inside the work itself there is in Ch. XIII 4 an expression 
Brahmasutrapadaih, which has been understood by Sankara 
to contain a reference to the cryptic and pregnant sentences 
of the Upanisads. Moreover, the B rahmasiitra of Bada- 
rayana itself contains references to the Gita by the term 
“Smrti” in I.2.6; 3.22; II 3.45; III. 2.17; IV. x-.io: 2.21 and it 
is not also possible that there may have been in existence 
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a Brahmasutra relating to the Kevaladvaita vedanta 
system prior to the composition of the Gita because the 
ma in contribution to the evolution of its doctrine was 
made by Uddalaka and Yajnavalkya who were born much 
later than Vedavyasa and because it contains refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist school which had come into 
existence on'y about the time of the KuSan king Kaniska 
as is given in my earlier paper on the Authorship of the 
Bhagavadgita . 

8. These must not however be the only Upanisads 
in the view of the author. In Chapters IX to XVIII 
we find incorporated definite theories as to the evolu- 
tion and nature of the variegated objects of the uni- 
verse, the origin of the individual soul, the existence of 
a supreme soul called Brahman and the mutual relations 
between them and differences of views as to the advisabi- 
lity of giving up the discharge of all social and religious 
duties. Similarly, in the first 8 Chapters except the in- , 
troductory dialogue in Ch.I and II-1-10 there is a reference 
to a difference of views as to the latter topic, a lengthy 
discussion as to the advisability and practicability of acting 
up to the view that all Karma should be given up, as to 
the nature of the desire for enjoyment, the effect of it on 
man’s life and conduct, the benefit to be derived from its 
eradication and the means for eradicating it and for getting 
the requisite knowledge. All these are subjects in which 
the adherents of the other schools as well as those of the 
Karma-yoga or Bhakti-yoga school were interested. It 
is therefore quite likely that just as there were the Upani- 
sads of the latter school spoken of above there may be 
those of the other schools as well. As a matter of fact it is 
possible to show by a detailed analysis of the contents of 
about the 13 non-sectarian Upanisads that' the portions of 
them dealing with the method of Upasana by the, Udgitha- 
vidya and those in which the persons taking part are 
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some of the patriarchal Rs : s of the Vedic gods, Prajapati, 
Indra, Varuna and others, must be the records of facts which 
may have occurred and the conclusions which may have 
been arrived at prior to the time of ^rlkrsna and therefore 
necessarily that of Veda Vyasa. I cannot do it here but 
only mention that the Upanisads containing such ancient 
materials are the Kena, Taittirija , Aitareya , Chdndogya , 
Brahadaranyaka \ Kaivalya and Kausitaki Brdhmana. There 
are also some others such as the Mundaka , Sveta gvatara, 
Brahmabindu and Nrsirhhc, pUrvatapini, which though not 
falling in the same category, have been formulated either 
in the age of Krsra cr shoitly before or after that. In a 
word, the Aran} aka and Upanisad literature appears to be 
in the process of formulation at the time of the composi- 
tion of the Bhagavadgita. 

9. Besides the Vedic, there are i nmistakeable references 
to non- Vedic i.e., Smrti literature also in the Gita. They 
are contained in Ch. XVIII. 1.3 and 19. The first verse 
there distinctly refers to a “Sahkhya” which means an end 
to all “Karma” as containing a statement that there are five 
contributory causes of all acts, whether right or wrong; 
namely, those mentioned in the succeeding verse. I see 
in this a clear reference to a Smrti work of the primitive 
Sankhyas. Further in verse 19 it is distinctly said that the 
triple division of J nana. Karma and Karta on the basis of 
the three Gunas of the Prakrti, which is set forth in verses 
20-28 is spoken of in the “ Gurasankhyana” (Enume- 
ration of the characteristics). Presumably this must be the 
heading of a Chapter in the Sahkhya work above alluded 
to. What was the title of that work has not been made 
clear in the Gita itself but it appears from the reference in the 
Bralma Su. II 1-1 to a Smfti i.e ., the work of a sage, who 
though not a Vedic seer had inherited the Vedic tradition 
and remembered it, of the Sankhyas, from Sankara’s com- 
mentary thereon, that there were several Smjrtis composed 
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by the Sahkhyas of whom the .first was that of the sage 
Kapila and from the gloss of Vacaspati thereon that the 
Smfti was known as the TantraP The Gita could not 
have there referred to the Kdrikd of Isvara Krsna or the 
Sasthitantra Sdstra of PaficaSikha, of which it is an abridge- 
ment, 30 because whereas in the Gita 31 . (VII. 5) the five gross- 
elements, earth, water, etc. have been said to be the five of the 
8 different varieties of the Prakrti and therefore its direct 
evolutes, there is no mention anywhere in that work of the 
evolution of the Pancatanmatras (the five subtle elements) 
and the Manas Buddhi and Ahankara are said to be 3 
independent, forms of the Prakfii, according to the said 
3 astra as abridged in the Kdrikd the only first evolute 
was the Mahat (Buddhi), the Ahankara was evolved from 
the latter, the group of sixteen elements i.e., the five 
.Tanmatras, the Manas, the five Karmendriyas and the five 
Jnanendriyas from Ahankara and the five Mahabhutas from 
the Tanmatras. 32 Obviously the latter contains a more 
elaborate Sankhya theory of the 25 Tattvas while the 
author of the Gita may have taken his Astadhabhinna 
Prakrti theory either from the said Sahkhya Smfti, which 
according to Sankara and Vacaspati was the work of the 
originator of the Sahkhya doctrine, or from any of the 
other Smftis which must have existed in the time of that 
author. . 


29 

39 Brahmasntra, N. S. P. edition (1917) p. 432. The Bha. Pu. (III-21- 
32) refers to the work; of Kapila by the name “ Pattavasafn - 

hit a” 

31 Saftkhya Kdrika 69-72. The Sasthitantra Sastra it not available 
at present but it appears from the numerous quotations there- 
from given in the Bhasya of Vyasa on the Yogasutra (see pp. 
8, 31,61, 62, 64, 72, 73, 80, 83, 89,^158, and 187, of the A. S. 
Series No. 47) to have been in his possession when he 
composed the Bhasya. 

* 2 Op. Cit. 22. 38. See also the notes thereon by S. S. Sastri 
{Madras University Indian Philosophy Series No. 3). 
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IV. Implied References 

10. Every critical student of the Gita must have marked 
that besides the above express references, there are seve- 
ral references to works of authority or to individuals 
or groups of individuals whose word and conduct carried 
weight with the seekers after truth in the tim£ of its author. 
The words leading to such an inference are : — “An ye” 33 , 
“Apare” 84 , “Abhidhiyate” 35 , Ahuh” 36 , “Uktah” 37 , “Uktah” 38 , 
“Ucyate” 30 , “Udahptam” 40 , “Udahptah” 41 , “Udahftya” 42 , 
“UddiSya” 43 , “Upasate” 44 , “ Caranti” 4 ’ 5 , “ Parikirtitah” 46 , 
“Paticaksate” 47 , “Paryupasate” 48 , “PaSyanti” 49 , “Prathitah” 60 , 
“Prayujyate” 51 , “Pravartante” 62 , “Prahuh” 63 , “Proktam” 64 , 
“Bhajatam” 56 , “Bhajanti” 66 , “Bhajante” 57 , “Matah” 68 , 
“Mata” 69 , “Mate” 60 , “Yatatam” and “Yatati” 61 , “Ya- 
tantah” 62 , “Yanti” 68 , “Yati” 64 , “Vadanti” 65 , “Viduh” 66 , 
ViSanti” 67 , “ Sampr amkirtitah” 68 , “Samjfiitam” 69 , “Smft- 
am” 70 , “Smftah” 71 , “Smfta” 72 . 

V. Concluding Remarks 

11. Now, there are some amongst the above mentioned 
words, namely, “Ahuh”, “Uktah”, “Uktah”, “Udahjrtam”, 

88 IV-2<5; IX-i 5; XIII-24-2 5 5 XVII-4 84 IV-25, 27-3 o; XIII-24; XVIII-3 
85 XIII- 1 ; XVII-27; XVIII-i 1, 88 III-42; VIII-21; XIV-16; XVI-8 

36 In the case of the verbs I omit here those references in -which 

verbs are accompanied by nominatives such as “Budbah”, 
and “Rsayah”, because they are already included amongst 
the express references or because the speaker there is either 
Kitsna or Arjuna. 

37 VIII-21; XIII-2 2 38 II-18, 38 II-25, 48, 5 5, 56, m-6,40; VI-3,4, 

8, 18; VIII-i, 3; XIII-12 17,20; XII-25; XV-16; XVII-14, 15, 16, 27, 28; 
XVIII 23, 25, 28, 40 XIII-6; XVII-19, 22; XVIII-22, 24, 39, 

«XV-I7. 4 2xviI-2 4 . 43 XVIl2i, 44 IX-14, 15; XII-2, 6; 

XIII-25 45 VIII-xi 46 XVIII-7, 27, 47 XVII-13, 17, 

48 IV-25; IX-22; XII-x, 3, 20. 48 XIII-24; XV-10, 11, 58 XV-18, 

siXVII-26, 33 XVII-24, 53 VI-2; XIII-i, XV-i; XVIII-23, 

84 VIII-i; XIII-ii;XVII-i 8; XVIII-37, 5r * X-10, 88 IX-i 3 , 29, 

57 VII-16, 28; X-8, 68 VI-32, 46, 47; XVIII-9, 58 XVI-5, 

88 VIII-26, 61 VII-3, 82 IX-14; XV-11, 03 IV-31; VII-2 3 , 27; 

VIII- 23; IX-7, 25-32; XIII-34; XVI-20, 84 VI-45; VIII-'j, 8, 13, 26; 

XIII-28; XIV-14; XVI-22, 60 VII-11, 88 VII-29, 3 o. 87 VIII-11; 

IX- 21. 68 XVIII-4. 68 XI-x, 78 XVII-20, 21; XVIII-38, 

71 XVII-23 72 VI-19. ‘ 

Fi 2. 
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“Udahrtah”, “Prakfrtitah”, “Prathitah”, “Prahuh”, “Pro- 
ktam”, “Matah”, “Mata”, “Mate”, “Viduh”, “Samjfiitam”, 
“Sariipraklrtitah”, “Sriiftam”,“Smt:tah” and “Smfta”, which 
being verbs having the past tense inflections, unmistakeably 
point to the fact of the statements to which they relate having 
been made at some time prior to the composition of the 
work, by persons of authority either orally or in some of 
their compositions, who or which were well-known to the 
philosophers of the day. There are amongst them others 
again, namely “Caranti”, “Pagyanti”, “Prayujyate”, “Pravar- 
tante”, “Bhajatam”, Bhajanti”, “Bhajante”, “Yatatam”, 
“Yatati”, “Yatantah”, “Yanti”, “Vadanti”, and “Viganti”, 
which,on the other hand, point to the acts of “Carya”, “Dar- 
sana”, etc., being in the process of being done continually 
in the time of the author. It is significant that while the 
past tense has been used with reference to the statements 
relating to the conclusions arrived at by the “Sankhyas”, 
the present has been used with reference to the exer- 
tions in various directions made by the aspirants and to the 
attainment of particular stages of spiritual development up 
to the highest stage by the followers of the different kinds 
of the practice of Yoga or Upasana. The significance which 
this distinction has to my mind, is that the Saiikhya doctrine 
and the different stages in its practical application had be- 
come established facts acceptable to all the schools of Yoga 
is in the time of the author, people had become convinced 
by long experience that true knowledge which led to email 
cipation did not arise until it was supplemented by some 
process of self-discipline called Yoga and as the result of the 
interpretation put upon the Saiikhya teaching, a school of 
Sankhya Yogins had, before the time of $rl Kfsna come into 
existence, and had, by the propagation of its views affected 
considerably, the continuance of the Caturvarnya social 
order and the discharge of the duties prescribed for the 
•penibet? of each Varna according to the|r jphcrent-charac- 
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teristics and the occupations pursued by them and Sr! Kjrsna 
had questioned the correctness of that interpretation, put a 
different one on entering into* a scientific investigation as to 
the correctness of the former and tried to establish that the 
pursuit of a higher ideal than that of the Vedavadins was 
not inconsistent with adherence to the established social 
order and the discharge of one’s social duties. Though 
differing amongst themselves, all these schools agreed in- 
paying respect to the Vedas, believing in the existence of a 
soul distinct from and surviving what is popularly called 
death and going to heaven or hell according to 'Karma and 
in differing from the men of the Asurf sampat described 
in Ch. XVI of the Gita, who were the followers of the 
Dehatmavada of the school of Virocana referred to in the 
Chandogya Upanisad : 73 

12. It is quite possible that these views of the lalef 
schools had been embodied in works composed by their 
votari.es, that some such new ones were being composed 
and that some of them may, besides the then extant 
Upanisads, have been drawn upon by the author of the 
Gita, because we find a number of works embodying such 
views referred to in others which are still extant’. Such 
works for instance are: — (i) One work said to have been 
composed by Citratikhandi which is the joint name of the 
Saptarsis, for expounding the doctrines of the Satiikhya 
and Yoga schools and the creeds of the Vaisnavite* and 
Saivite religions, all in their primitive forms 74 ( 2 ) a 
TyagaSastra called Sarny ogavadha composed for theBrahmanas 
of the Bhallav! Sakha 75 (3) a Harigita, which though appear- 
ing from its name to be another name of the Bhagavadgita 
was, in fact, a distinct work narrating the exploits of one 
Hari who had long preceded Kfsna and even Yadu 76 


« VIII 7-8 74 Mbh . XII-3, 163,27-37. 

76 OP . Cit XII 3,46,16 20. 

76 op. at. xii-3-174-11. 
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(4) a- Satavata Satfihita compiled by Vyasa and taught to 
§uka, which was perhaps the Bhagavata Bur ana in its original 
form, 77 (5) a Visnugita said to have been learnt by Kfsna 
during his sojourn in AngadeSa 78 , (6) a work in Prakrit, 
called Vasudevahiudi relied on by Hemacandra for his work on 
the lives of 63 eminent men 79 , (7) another work in Prakrit 
relied on by Jinasena for his Harivamia Purana 80 and (8) a 
work on the YogaSastra by one Hiranyagarbha, said to be 
the earliest : work of the Yoga system 81 . There is also a record- 
ed tradition of Kfsna having gone to the Himalayas and * 
learnt from- the sage Upamanyu the doctrine of the Sankhya- 
yogaand the method of the propitiation of 3 iva 82 . Hemacan- 
dra too has recorded that king Padmanabha, who was ruling 
over the Dhatakikhanda, an island accessible through the 
mouths of the Ganga in the south-east was a devotee of Vasu- 
deva in the form of the sage Kapila 83 . All these are works 
which must have preceded the composition of the scientific 
works of the orthodox and haterodox systems of Philosophy 
in the Sutra form. Nos. 3 to 7 were definitely related 
to the Vaisnavaite cult which preceded the Bhagavata 
religion. I propose to consider the question of their 
chronological precedence or sequence vis-a-vis the Bhagavad- 
gitd on a future occasion. 

77 Bha. Pa. 1.7.6. 

78 Jinasena, Harwam/a Parana Chapter XIX (Bom. edn., pp. 

289-310. 

79 Introduction to Sthavtravali Carita by Jacobi {Bibliotheca Indica, 

Vol. 96) p. VIII. 

80 Op. cit Ch.l {Bom. Edn; pp... ) 

81 Vacaspati’s gloss on Vyasa’s Bhasya on Y. S. I-i. 

82 Mbh. XIII-14-15. 

83 Trifatfbi-saldka-purufa-Carita, VIII- 10. 



nyAya works of vacaspati miSra II OF 

MITHILA ' . » 

•By Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharya 

Vacaspati Misra, the foremost smrti writer of Mithila, 
wrote in his old age the 5 raddhakalpa (/.<?., Bitrbhaktitarafigini), 
when he was ‘the crest jewel of all the assemblies of (Mithila) 
scholars ’ (according to the epithet 

found in the colophon of the book : L. 2001). In the fol- 
lowing verse at the end of the book he recorded the total 
number of his previous works : — 

55T HTtfl fwiW*IT I 

hrirrarchr wt feiwt 11 

‘ Sastra ’ as distinguished from ‘ snifti ’ means here Nyaya 
philosophy. For, Vacaspati himself states at the end of his 
Krtyapradipa 1 : — 



sfhTH ?rav jwprrsri 

n^rr ?ic^r f^rfrf crfthr 11 

The smfti works 2 of Vacaspati have engaged the labours 

1 Des. Cat. of Mss. in Mithila, Vol. I, p. 67. 

2 Of the 30 smrti works Chakra varti recovered the. names of 20, 
from which we should omit the Candanadhenu-pramana of Candra- 
£ekhara Vacaspati. For the present we should add besides the Krtyapra- 
dipa the names of Prdyahittacintdmani (SuppL to the P aridity p. cxxxiv) 
and the Sambandhatintamani (Ed. S. Tarkasarasvati, Silchar, 1850 Saka). 
Of all the smrti works of Vacaspati the Dvaitanirnaya (Darbhanga Ed., 
1830 /.) is the most learned and bristles with quotations from previous 
authorities, of which an alphabetical list of the rare names is given 
here: — Acdraeandra (p. 133), Gosava (-paddhafz, p. 94, 98), Gaftdra (33), 
Chafidogasopana (by Pratihastaka , p. 84), Traitikyasdra (p. 20), Daivajna 
bMdhava (p. 156), Nydyaratna (by Harinatha Mahamahopadhyaya, p. 26), 
BhaskaracSrya (on Vedanta, p. 33), MdfitraprakaJa (p. 33), Ratn avail 
(by Sudhakara Mahamahopadhyaya, pp. 157), Kupandrdyam (p. 20, 
24,) Vasudeva (p, 94), Sabdanirnaya (p* 8), Srdddhacintdmani (by. Sauri, 

p- 
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of many distinguished scholars, notably M. Chakravarti 3 
and Kane 4 . We shall attempt to give a brief account of 
the philosophical works of Vacaspati in this paper, as they 
have'* not yet been carefully examined and assigned their 
proper place in the history of Sanskrit literature of Mithila. 
Vacaspati has proudly stated in the verse cited above that 
he belonged to a ‘ spotless ’ family of Mimamsa scholars. 
It appears 5 that important account of this family is lying 
hidden in the geneological works of Mithila, which uptil 
now seem to be sealed books even to research scholars of 
Mithila. The few details that Mr. Sinha succeeded in secur- 
ing for his book only rouse our curiosity without satisfy- 
ing it. Vacaspati wrote what appears to be the longest 
and one of the best commentaries on the Njayasulras 
of Gautama — (x) the Nyaya — (or Naya-)Tattvdlok'i often 
contracted to Tattvaloka. No complete copy of the book 
has yet been discovered as far as we are aware. The 
largest fragment is preserved in the India Office library 6 . 
The following brief notes are written after a thorough 
examination of the rare fragment . 7 The third introductory 

3 J. A. S.B, 1915, pp. 394-400. 

4 H»/. of Dharma/dstra , VoL I, pp. 399-40). 

5 S. N. Sinha’s Hist . ofTirhut , pp. 112-13. 

6 Ms. No. 205 : vide Eggeling’s 1 . 0 . Cat., I, pp. 610-n. 

7 We take this opportunity of expressing our grateful thanks to 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for securing a loan of the Ms. at 
our request and giving us facilities to examine it. Eggeling’s descrip- 
tive note requires correction. The last folio with a blank reverse 
which is marked * 182 ’ in a decidedly later hand is really c 164 9 which 
is missing in its proper place ; this real page mark is still visible behind 
the present correction, Fol. 165-181 contains the commentary on 
the whole of the first * ahnika ’ of Chap. Ill (with its colophon in 176a) 
and of the whole of the first three 4 prakaranas ■ of the second 4 ahnika ’ 
this portion has a new pagination (fol. 1-17) along with the old one. The 
Ms. is in the Bengali script from three different hands (1-120, 121-26, 
127-81). Pol. 1 13 is missing ; in its place there is a fol., marked 33, 
from the same hand but belonging to quite a different book. Of the 
five colophons two*(8ia, 176a) name the book 4 Nay a- tattvaloka,* two 
(134b, 164a) 4 Nyiya- and one (92a) simply * Tattvaloka*. AMs. of 
the Sarasvati Bhavana , Benares , (Nyaya-Vai^esika No. 14) which we 
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verse, cited below, where the six earlier commentaries 
are respectfully mentioned, proves along with the author’s 
sense of diffidence exhibited in vv. 4-5 that it was one of 
the earliest works of Vacaspati if not his very first work, 
^(cqfcr-) rehrat snrfer m 
cT4T qsrfr yrufAt trsfa cfcwhrtsfhy : 1 

SVSV RW: II 

Of the six works the well-known quadruple collection of the 
classics Bhdsya, Vartika , Tatparya and ParUuddhi (or better 
known as Nibandba ) has survived, while the last two— the 
( Nydya -) Bhaskara by an unknown author and Tattvabodha by 
Vardhamanopadhyaya — are now lost, 8 evidently superseded 
by the present work of Vacaspati. An alphabetical list of 
the authorities cited in the body of the book is given below. 

Acarya (/.<?., Udayana) 36a, 51b, 92b, 99b, 128b & 129b. 

Udyota 53a. 

Kandalikara 33a (on tamas). 

Kirti (/.<?., Dharmaklrti) 42a & 109b. 

Khandanoddharakaradayah 84b : the reference is to 
the earlier work of Vardhamana cited by Vacaspati in his 
own Kha ndanoddhara, p. 77. 

Candra 108 b. 

Carvaka 41a & 166a. 

Cintamanikttah 3b, 9a, 21b, 28b, 34a, 72a, 73a, 75b, 
89a, 137a & 158. 

Jayanta 48b. 

Jaimini 41a & 41b. 

examined through the kindness of Principal Dr. M. D. Shastri, appears 
to be a modern copy of fol. 1-9, 52-83 only of the London 

fragment. 

8 The late Prof. Surendra Lai Gosvamin in his edition of Nyaya- 
sutra-vivara na (by Radhamohan Vidya vacaspati, originally published in 
the Pandit) published valuable notes from Vardhamana’s ‘ Anvtksa- 
Naya-Tattvabodha ’ but upon Chap. V only. So he had access to a 
fragment of this long-lost work, which must not be confused with 
Vardhamana’ s Nibaftdha-Prakada (upon Udayana’ s Parifuddhi or 
]S[ibaadha) • the Tattvabodha was a direct gloss on the Sutras. 
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Tikakrtah 65b, 105a & 117a (*>•, the earlier Vacaspati 
MRra). 

Tarani MRra 88a, 112a & 130 a: author of the long- 
lost pre-Gange$a work named R dtnakofa (vide Rucidatta s 
Ammana-prakdsa, fragment published in the Chowkh. ed. 

of the Gadddhari, p. 20x5 : OTT ^ We 

have verified the passage in two Calcutta Mss. of Rucidatta 
(fol. 1 21b & 288a of R.A.S.B. No. HI. C. 120). Two 
generation of scholars have been misled by a careless note 
of Hall (< Contributions , p. 202) to believe that the name 
of the author of the R atnakoia was one Pfthvidharacarya. 
Tandibrahmana 121a. 

Dignaga 14a, 36b, 4°b, 47 at) > 7°b, 7 2 3b & 74h. 
All the passages are taken from the T dtparya-tlkd of 
earlier Vacaspati. 

Nyayalocanalqrtah i5 3 a - 
Prajnakara 42a. 

Prabhakaropadhyaya 70b : seems to be the name of 
a later Nyay'a scholar. 

Prameya-prakdfa (& T r tiya~prakdSd) 53a (o ar 

dhamana). 

Bhattfhari 77b. 

Bhdgavrtti 77b. 

Bhasya 11b, 14b & 94b. 

Bhaskara 12a, 21b, 5 3 a & 6 7 a - 
Madhy amalca 9 5 a. 

MurarimRra 62b. 

VatseSvara 127b. 

Vasubandhu 40b, 70b, 73b & 76a (all taken from the 

Talparyatika). 

Vacaspati MRra (I) 62a. 

Vdmanavrtti 77b. 

Varsyaganya 41a (also taken from the T dtpary at ika). 
Vaibhasikah 10b & 22b. 

&abara 50b. 
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Sivaditya Misra 75 a. 

Sanatani 82a. 

Sandalopadhyaya 63a. 

Saatrantikah xoab & 22b. 

We have omitted in the above list the numerous 
references to unspecified sources like Praficah, Navy ah, 
Saugatah, Sahkhyah, etc. The largest number of re- 
ferences belongs to GaiigeSa. In fact the Tattvdloka is the 
earliest attempt to explain the NydyasMras under the new 
light of Ganges’s epoch-making work. Whole chapters 
of the Cintdmani have been summarised by Vacaspati under 
different sutras, c.g., Mahgalavada 9 in the beginning, Muk- 
tivada under I. i. 22, 10 Vidhivada under II. i. 63 11 etc. 
With the ever increasing popularity of the Cintdmani the 
study of the original Nydyasutras declined. It is a remarkable 
and interesting fact that the Tattvdloka is more than double 
the size of the Nydyarahasya the next commentary on the 
Nydyasutras which was written by Ramabhadra Sarvabha- 
uma 12 of Navadvlpa more than a century after Vacaspati — 
the corresponding portion of the present fragment of the 
Tattvdloka ends on folio 88a of the Benares Ms. of the 
Nydyarahasya 13 of about the same size. About a century 
later again ViSvanatha Pancanana wrote the Vrtti, which is 
much smaller in size than the Nydyarahasya and in the 18 th 
century, the Vrtti of ViSvanatha again was summarised by an 
unknown scholar! 14 It should be noted that Vacaspati has 
not referred to any of his own works in the Tattvdloka. 

The text of the Nyayasutras as determined by himself 
was shown by Vacaspati in a separate booklet named (2) 


• 9 Fol. 2b“4a. 

10 FoL 62b, 64a. 

11 Fol. 1 23a-! 3 5a. 

12 For Ramabhadra vide Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Patrikd , Vol. 
51, pp. 62-72. 

13 Saraswati Bhavana Ms. Nyaya-V aisesi ka No. 19. 

14 Fragment with the present writer. 

F. 13 
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Nyayas utroddbara It was written when he was adorn- 
ing the court of a certain king of Mithila. The total 
number of Sutras according to him is 531 as against 
328 arrived at by earlier Vacaspati in the Nyayas uctnibandha. 
It appears that the late Mahomahopadhyaya V. P. Dvivedi 
had access to a Ms. of this work copied in Caitra 1428. 15 
The socalled Gautamasutram printed along with the Nyaya- 
bhdsya 16 in pp. 28 with the introductory verse. 





SFfqT II 


is not really an edition of the Nyayasutroddhara, as is some- 
times supposed, but only a text of the Nyayasutras prepared 
by the editor of the Bhdsya after consulting various books 
including a copy of the S utroddbara. 

The next work of Vacaspati — (3) the Nydya- 

ratnaprakada — seems to have escaped the notice of all 
scholars. It is a commentary on the Nyayaratna of 
Manikantha Migra, a pre-Gangega Navya-nyaya scholar of 
Mithila. According to Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, author of 
Anumanamanipariksd . 17 Gangega cites Manikantha in the 
Upadhivada. rrf^^-rfcTirTf The passage in ques- 

* tion, 19 we have actually traced in Mar.ikantha’s Nyayaratna 20 . 
Also under Hetvabhasa 21 f^Tfcr -^Tfir ?OTfM\#f?r 2 2 

this passage also is traceable in the Nyayaratna . 23 So 
Manikantha undoubtedly preceded Gangega. A Tanjore Ms. 
of the Nyayaratna in the Telugu script 24 contains an important 

15 6aka, i.e., 1507 A.D. ## vide Nyayavartikasya 

Bhfimika, Chowkh. 1916, p. 150. 

16 Vt%. Ed., 1896. 

17 Ms. preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavana, Benares. 

18 Fol. 104b. 

19 Tattvacintamani with Mathuri , Anumana, B.I. Ed., p. 365-66. 

29 R.,4 J\B. Ms. No. III. A. 8, fol. 17a. 

21 Loc. cit. p. 812-13 

22 Fol. 189b. 

23 Fol. 32b. 

24 Vide Tanjore Cat., p. 4736. 
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colophon, unfortunately mutilated, which proves that 
Manikantha was a * Raj adharmadhikari ’ of a certain king 
of Tirabhukta 8 *. Manikantha, therefore, belonged to Mithila. 
There is a complete copy of Vacaspati’s commentary at 
Poona 28 which we have thoroughly examined 27 . The 
beginning and end of this unique book are exactly 
reproduced below : — 

Begins — fw ( i 

m ll?ll 

^re^fg^gg fWRrr^rfYr^r i 

: 'TTm^r'wsrg;: irii 
smrork fqfgr: i 
ftg^T g?pTT: qg^ g: 113 II 
rppT gf g: gqgfgqg ^fgqiwT: 


gmggwfgqgggt i 


gpr ^Wrqggfggr: qrtfq 
ffgt YMrsfg ^^nw^-‘#tgrg’: iiyii 
^rgfrsgr ggmt ggfgggggTgg^fr: sMgigt 
gbrr ‘^iw’ggtggggfggg: f%¥Tt g^gr: \ 



irt ‘#gcsrgK:’ gqgfg ggqqgqq g^rrggg: iihu 


26 (The first word of the colophoa is evidently a mislection for 
‘Tlrbhuktiya’) 

28 B.O.R.I. Ms. No. 775 ' of 1884-87, fol. 71. 

27 We take this opportunity of expressing, our extreme grati- 

tude to the authorities of the B.O.R.I., Poona for readily granting 
us loan of this and many other valuable and unique Mss. preserved 
in the library of the Institute. We are specially indebted to the 
worthy curator Mr. P. K. Gode who attended to our numerous re- 
quests and queries with unrivalled promptness. The first leaf of 
the present manuscript is mutilated leaving lacuna in the first two 
verses which were filled up from readings in a small fragment (fol. 
20 only) of this very commentary preserved in the Oriental Institute , 
Baroda (Ms. No. 10287) ; this fragment goes up to fol. 11b of the 
Poona Ms. We are extremely grateful to Dr. B. Bhattacarya, Direc- 
tor of the Institute for supplying us transcripts of the beginning 
and end of the above fragment. • 
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TT^*f| q prbTTW eftewfl I 

, qr^r wfi ,, fa pwfwfiFWT *prwrrtrfew *rff3t 'Tt^t iivi 
aw irfmtw W^fh’-WRF|W iFfrfk i 

aw fwmf^ 5 frTrPtrc~R fwfmtfh iioii 

#w irfw^ssr^rak ^ptefRiroi- 
wm wawTf^awnFTirw pftr srTfrfFit ffpereKRfw^- 
fwrf^aaiHwn^i R^wrraiwRf'T rUPi^^ i ar ff 
wr i* 

Ends : — fanffpfar ffre%trr fapt i 

‘w^Twr^WT'sir «fRwriwT f?r: u 
a^wwfrw ^wTw srmfr Awt 
w% WR^fa srrfrr ^ spf; wtw: 11 
sftanw £mf|sfl- 

«ftq^^TWtWTTf^^^WW^fef^1WcfT RIPTW^T^: WTW II SRd; 

^wtxrrr warn arRfnwr *-fpRf ^tTh% ^rrf%r srfarw# wFttyrt 

C . C 

(YTf#rftf%^iFWT ^^rfww TOisf w =a) 'Ktwrw trfaRroseRr 


The date of the copy works out regularly to be 1616 
V. S. when Kartika Badi 3 actually fell on a Friday, cor- 
responding to Nov. 17, 1559 A.D. The commentary was 
written by Vacaspati at the request of Padmavati, queen 
of Maharajadhiraja Prataparudra (son of Vlryabhanu), a 
4 Chauhani ’ prince of Paficalabhumi. We are unable to 
trace the name of the king who must have flourished some- 
where in the United Provinces in the second quarter 
(1425-50 A.D.) of the 15 th century. A doubt will 

naturally arise whether this Vacaspati is identical with the 
famous scholar of Mithila. The following facts however 
substantially prove the identity. The last verse at the end 
of the commentary embodying the author’s diffidence and 
humble approach towards scholars is exactly reproduced in 
the beginning of the Kb a n danoddhara 9 - 8 . The views expressed 

*Fol. ia. fFol. 71. 

28 Introd. verse 4, with the reading ftp;: for fp;) 
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in the present commentary regarding * marigalacarana * 
exactly tally with those found in the Tattvaloka 29 . More- 
over, a Navyanyaya work of Mithila is not likely to 
engage the labours of a non-Maithila or non-Bengali 
scholar in the 15 th century. 

The question now is what led Vacaspati to leave his 
native land and seek patronage of a foreign prince. We 
conjecture that there was trouble at Mithila when Narasimha 
of the junior 'most branch of the Raj family became chief 
after the death of Sivasithha and Padmasirnha of the senior 
branch sometime between 1425 and 1435 A.D. He came 
back probably when Bhairavasimha became the undisputed 
king of Mithila. The NyayaratnaprakaSa , unlike other works 
of the great author, is not discursive but concise. It prac- 
tically contains no references to works and authors other 
than those found in the Nyayaratna itse’f. A statement 
refuted by Manikantha in one place has been expressly as- 
cribed to SanatanI, who thus preceded Manikantha. 30 
Manikantha moreover, quotes from the Ratnakota ; one of the 
passages is : — 

^R?Rr: 31 - Vacaspati comments 2 and then 

exactly reproduces the argument of GangeSa in refutation 
of this view. This finally settles Taranimigra’s authorship 
of the RatnakoSa. Vacaspati next wrote three independent 
treatises. vi^. y 

(4) Praiyaksanirnaya, not yet discovered but cited in 
the Khandanoddhara 33 . 

(5) Anumdnanir naya, also cited in the Khanda- 
noddhara Zi ; a Maithila fragment of this work is re- 

29 Foi. 2b, h ff 1 

30 Fol. 34a ferfh ! 

31 Pol. 34b of the R.AS.B. Ms. of the Njayarafna : this passage 
is also cited by Gahgeia in a very much expanded form as from the 
Ratnako^akara, Tattvaantamani , B.L Ed., Anumana, pp. 88 5 -88. 

32 Foi. 37b. 
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ported from Nepal, wrongly described as a commentary on 
the Anumanakhanda. 85 The introductory verse cited below 
proves that like the Taitvcu intaman. it analyses the Nyaya 
and Mimamsa views on inference. 

(6) Sabdanirnaya, cited in his own Dvaitanir- 
naya ^ 36 

(7) The Kha ndaneddbarcfi 1 is a bold refutation 
of £riharsa’s Khandana from the standpoint of the 
Nyaya. It is a learned work and best displays the 
author’s dialectical skill and vastness of learning. The 
numerous references found in the book are collected here 
alphabetically. 

Acarya 88 , Atmatatvaviveka ™ , Kancanamalim (-kavya ?), 40 
Klrti iy , Kusumafijali 43 , Khandana (often), Khandanoddhara , 43 
Guravah 44 , Cintamanikara 45 , Jarantah Jayantadayah 46 , Tikd* 1 , 
Tattvabodha 48 , Tattvdloka^, Tatpary acarya 50 , Dharmaklrti 51 
Narasithha 5 2 , Nibandhakftah* s , Nyayacarya 54 , Bhatta 85 , 

35 H.P. isastri : Nepal Cat ., Vol. I, p. 94. 

38 P. 8. 

37 Published in the Pandit, 1903-7, pp. 171. 

38 Pp- 13 - 4 = 45 ; 55 . 7 i & 81. 

88 45 & 160. 

40 25. 

41 150 & 159. 

43 71. 

43 Cf. Varddhamana, p. 77. 

44 99. 

45 75 - 

46 93 - 

. 47 34, 71, 76, 81, 150 & 164. 

48 118. 

48 25. 

50 81. 

81 148. 

•* 40. 

#s 5 1 & 76. 

54 68 . 

55 89 & 143. 
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Bhdsya 5 6 , Bhusana 5 7 , Manikantha 5 8 , Mahdrnava * 9 , Mdgha m 
Maitreya 61 , Ratnakofa* 2 , Lilavatlkrtah 63 , Vatse&vara 64 , Var- 
ddhamanopadhyaya 66 , Vartika 66 , VivarancP , Sankaracarya 88 , 
and HariSarma 69 . 

Vacaspati’s contemporary Sankara Migra of Mithila also 
wrote a Bhedaratna '° about the same time. Both of them 
were regarded as the greatest opponents of the Vedanta 
at that time and drew forth a sharp and interesting retort 
from their younger contemporary Vasudeva Saryabhauma 
of Bengal, who had a distinct leaning towards the Vedanta, 
though he was also a distinguished commentator of the 
Tattvacintdmani. We quote this important passage of the 
Khandanabhusdmani of Raghunatha : — 

f sjri: smrm gfa w ^Ten^^rR- 

5 p? c rt ) ?r ff sr^RrlViTfq h 
5 ^^TSF-Pf?q<^’T^ftr: 

?HT ( f ) 3! (*fe ) ^ WfpRfft: I 

wfTTRnrreR ii n 

The implication of the passage should not be ignored ; 
Raghunatha the author of the Khan danabhusamani, who 
calls Sarvabhauma his £ Paramaguru ’ becomes quite different 
from the famous Raghunatha Siromani, who was according 

56 7. 

57 136 

58 124 

59 40 & 79. 

60 2 j 

61 55 & 57. 

62 Not Ratnaprakafa as printed> 7} & 11B. 

83 7 6. 

64 40. 

65 77 & 150. 

66 5 1 and 76. 

67 3 5. - ; : • - ' • 

68 3.2. 

69 40. 

70 Sarasvaii Bhavana Text, 1933, pp. 73. 

71 Cal. Sans . Coll. Ms. No. 95 of Bhus'amani foL 68b & Ms. 
at SarasvatJ Bhavana fol. 50b. of Bhedaratna p. 53 & Kha ndanoddhara 

pp. 45-47. - 
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to universal tradition, supported by clear literary evidence 72 , 
his direct pupil. The language of the above couplet of 
of Sarvabhauma seems to show that Vacaspati slightly 
preceded Sankara Misra ; for, by ord nary ' rules of grammar, 
the compound should have been ‘Sankara- Vacaspatyc h .’ 7 3 

(8) Vacaspati also commented on the Tattvacinta- 
mani , perhaps last of all; for, he has not referred to this 
commentry in any of his previous works as far as avail- 
able. There is a unique Ms. of the Pratyaksa chapter 
of the Cintamaniprakaki preserved in the Sarasvati Bhavana? 4 
The colophon runs — 

yf?r i 

As we shall presently see it is probably the earliest extant 
commentary on the Tattvacintamani. 

(9) That Vacaspati also commented on the Anumana 
chapter of GangeSa will be apparent from the following 
evidence. Kanada TarkavagiSa. who was by tradition a 
fellow-student of &rotnani,‘ commented on the Cintd- 
niani. 1 5 We have come across the following passage in the 
(Vyapti-) Porvapaksa-prakarana of Kanada’ s Anumanamani- 




1 snf : 1 

76 

This peculiar interpretation of Vacaspati has also been 
cited under his name by Jagad&a Tajkalahkara in the Man- 
iwayukha 77 apparently bcriowing from Kanada. Pragalbha- 


72 Vide Vangija Sahitja Parifat Patrikd, Vol. 5 5, p. 4. 

73 as in the Dandaviveka of the later Varddhamana, introd. 
v. 6. 

74 Nyaya-Vai£esika Ms. No. 282 on palm-leaf in the Bengali 
script, fol. 1-70, 73-80. 

75 /. A. S. B., 19x5, p. 276. 

76 Fol. 15b of a Ms. in our possession. 

77 Fol. 12a of a fragment' of ‘ Mula -Jati ’ in our possession. 
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cacya also respectfully quotes the interpretation under the 
flittering epithet ‘Sampradayavidah. 78 Moreover, in the 
Anumiti-prakarana of Anutnandloka of Javadeva (Paksa- 
dhara) the passage H ^ ?r crr^frftr wiwnr 79 

refers, according to Bhavananda Siddhantavagi$a, to an 
interpretation of Vacaspati fMrtrfh — ?r ^ftr 80 . 

It should be noticed that both the passages of Vacaspati 
cited above have reference to particular text of the Cintd- 
mani and are not likely to belong to his independent treatise 
Anumananirnaya . 

What was the tenth or the last work of Vacaspati on 
the Nyaya remains a matter of speculation. It may be the 
^abdakhanda of his Cintama niprakdSa or a commentary 
on the Nyayalilavatl , if the following passage, which we 
traced in a fragment 81 of an unidentified commentary on 
the hllavatl- Sir omani preserved in a private collection 
at Navadvipa warn nts such a conjecture : — ^ % sqiwfl 

ii^KRt i Tr^r?arT'#TiwRT sfRpg; 

s^rbcr- 

? 1 % ^TWFri%bT«lT: I ctw, 82 — Vacaspati also wrote a 
S ahasradhikarana on the Purvamimarnsa rules of interpreta- 
tion. Two references to this work were traced by us 
in the Navya-Dharmapradlpa of Krparama TarkavagiSa 
written in 1686 3 aka (1764-5 A.D.) 83 sryteRfi tnyff srfaiffd 
inw^r#: ^rr^wferfir^rr: 1 84 

This long-lost work on the Mimamsa may also have been 
included in his philosophical works. 


78 : I Fol. 10a 

of (Anumana-) Pragalbhi, Ms. No. 298 of the S arasvati Bhavana, Benares. 
79 4 b. 

80 Fol. 1 6a of Bhavananda’s Alokama nisara, Ms. No. 361 of the 
S arasvati Bhavana. 

81 Fol. 88-104 only. 

82 Fol. 103b. .. 

83 Vide Sahitja Parisat Patrika, Vol. 47, p. 47. 

88 Fol. 1 6b of Ms. No. 1602 of the Vangzya S.ahitya Parisad, 
Calcutta ; the book is mentioned also in fol. 43b, 

F- 14 V ■ ' ’ 
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Vacaspati and his contemporaries : As the author of the 
above ten works Vacaspati chronologically stands at the 
top of a galaxy of Navy an.) ay a scholars of Mithila and Bengal. 
As we have stated above Vascaspati preceded both Jayadeva 
and Pragalbhacarya. A more convincing proof of Vacas- 
pati’s relation with the other great scholars of the period 
has been traced by us. In the Pramanyavada (of the Pra- 
tyaksakhanda) Vacaspati comments on the second ‘ Vipra- 
tipatti ’ thus : — ' 

=3T 

h tnrTVTk Tt 5r% i 85 

Both the solutions suggested here for meeting the two 
objections, the word ‘ Samanadhikarana ’ as an addendum 
being Vacaspati’ s own peculiar solution in preference to the 
word ‘ Janya ’ suggested by a previous commentator, have 
been referred to and rejected by Jayadeva i'i %. — '*T ==r 

rRs? ftpqrarfFfa ^FfcT ^f^^McT 86 . 

O ■ S9 ■% 

Bhavananda Siddhantavagl^a in h’s Vratyaksaloka-Sdra- 
tnarjarJ correctly stated in his comment on. the present 
passage. fqypErss-tr i 

WRTfw^K'nc^r qT i 87 Pragalbhacarya has also 

referred to the above solution of Vacaspati, but the ground 
of his rejection of it is different : — q 5 T from 

wnm^rfirfh tnvqiri ?rf^RHTi ra %3p=q?rrcq 

^^q-q-ar ■ fh^mrcr, ?qwrt qraT§r i 88 

Rucidatta, the pupil of Jayadeva, reproduces here both the’ 


85 Fol. iob of Pratyaksa-Cintamani-prakasa of Vacaspati. 

86 Fol. 14a of a Ms. of the Pratyaksalaka in our possession. 

87 Fol. 3 1 b of R.A.S.B. Ms. No. 4010. 

, 88 Fol. 29b of Prytyaksa-Pragalbhi, R.A.S.B. Ms. No. 1175 a 
very old copy dated/1575 V. S. i.e., 1518 A.D. 
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grounds of rejection : — tt*# 

WFnrr^rr ipqTft I 89 Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s 

comment on the point is not available, but his pupil 
&romani, curiously enough, sticks to the solution of 
Vacaspati ignoring the adverse criticisms . 90 For the 
purposes of chronology all the above important 
references are, however, thrown to the shade by the mo- 
mentous discovery that Yajnapati Upadhyaya formulated 
his own solution of the problem after rejecting that of 
Vacaspati. Yajnapati’s Pratyak sa-pra bha has not yet 
been discovered, but his comment on the point is found 
in the Pratyaksa-Diisa noddhara by his son Narahari Upadhyaya: 

wfeytv ?ft srraf ir«nft 
ftftr — TOI^WIT:, 

S' TO: k P ST«I> : Wf: l 91 

We shall attempt now to draw up a scheme of chrono- 
logy upon the new materials. We have examined more or 
less thoroughly the. three commentaries of Pragalbha, Jayadeva 
and Sarvabhauma on the Anumanakhan da ; Sarvabhauma 
criticised the views of Pragalbha under the contemptuous 
epithet ‘ Uttanah * (i.e., supine ) 92 but there is not a single 
reference to Jayadeva directly or indirectly. Both 
Sarvabhauma 93 and Pragalbha 94 quoted from a ‘ Migra/ 
who is not Jayadeva bq,t may be Vacaspati. So it is evident 
that Siromani adopted a chronological order in the ‘ Catur- 
daga-laksani ’ when discussing the views of (£rinatha Bhat- 
tacarya-) Cakravarti, Pragalbha, (Jayadeva-) Migra and 



89 Fol. 32a of R.A.S.B. Ms. No. III. C. 120. 

90 Pramanyavdda , Conjeeveram, icfoi, p. 66. 

91 FoL 29b of Ms. No. 786 of the India Office Library , London . 

92 Vide Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd 5 Yol. 53, p. 10. 

93 Fol. 36a, 47a, 79a & 177a. 

94 Fol. 148b, 1 57a, 167b, 174a, 182b, 184b 8c 1 86a of Ms. No. 
298 of the Sarasvati Bhavana. 
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Sarvabhauma. All the three scholars, Pragalbha-Migra- 
Sarvabhauma, criticised Yajfiapati ; Sarvabhauma criticised 
him most bitterly as many as 52 times. Jayadeva was a 
pupil of Yajfiapati ; for, in the Upadhivada we come across 
the following passage in Jayadeva’s Aloka 95 qvT ^ 

=3- ipgroji ?r ^rnfbr: 1 Padmanabha Migra in his 

Pak sadharoddhara distinctly says that the particular reference 
here is to Yajfiapati : — w^n- 
®Tl444^1'lf^^?fT ti l oi <T4^T f*H l<*4 fn¥Mt 

rr #4 *n% p iHSvtra tr ^ «nrr ^ i 96 

Yajfiapati’s passage has been cited and refuted both by 
Pragalbha 97 and Sarvabhauma. 08 On the other hand, Yajfia- 
pati’s son,- Narahari was a pupil of Jayadeva ; for, in his 
Dusanoddhara Narahari defends his father mainly against 
the attacks of his ‘ Gurucarana,’ who is easily identified 
with Jayadeva. Narahari also mentions Pragalbha (often) 
and Sarvabhauma 99 Pragalbha belonged to Bengal, 
where his descendants still survive. 100 He read Navya- 
nyaya with his own father Narapati MahaMigra 101 though 
he read Vedanta with one Anubhavananda (pupil of 
Jfianananda, i.e., a co-pupil of the famous Prakaiananda 
Sarasvati) at Benares, where he settled as a teacher. 102 In 
the Khandanadarpana Pragalbha respectfully mentions the 
name of Sankara MiSra, who becomes thus a true contem- 
porary of Vacaspati, though his exact relation with the Nyaya 
scholars of the period cannot be clearly determined by the 
loss of his Cintdma ni-Mayukha, of which only one part has 

9S R.A.S.B. Ms. No. III. A. 25, fol. 56a. 

98 Fol. 54b of B.O.R.I. Ms. No. 75'j of 1887-91. 

97 Fol. 31b of R.A.S., Bombay Branch Ms. No. 166-2 ; the por- 
tion is missing in the Benares Ms. 

98 Fol. 9 8ab. 

99 Fol. 3 ib and 3 2b of Ms. No. 1 0944 AnumanadUsanoddhara at 
Tanjore. 

100 Sabitja Parifad Patrika, Vol. 47, pp. 69-77. 

101 Ib. p. 77 ; Vol. 53, p. 10. 
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; been discovered and preserved at Kashmir beyond the 

| reach of scholars (Stein: Jammu Cat., 1894, p. 144 re. 

I S abdama nimayukha ) . It is now almost certain that neither 

6iromani nor Sarvabhauma ever went to Mithila for studies; 
Siromani only read with Sarvabhauma and the latter read 
(j Navyanyaya with his own father Narahari Vigarada 103 . 

i We can now suggest the following tentative chronology 

I of the Navyanyaya scholars of Mithila and Bengal. Vacas- 

pati wrote the Sraddhakalpa , say about 1475 A.D., when 
I he was in the ‘ last ’ (carama) stage of his life, i.e., above 

70. He was born, therefore, about 1400 A.D. and began 
his literary career about 1425 A.D. 

Vacaspati MiSra 1425-40 A.D. 

Sankara MiSra 1430-50 A.D. 

Yajnapati 1435-50 A.D. 

Narahari Vigarada 1435-50 A.D. of Bengal 

Pragalbha 1450-70 A.D. of Bengal 

Jayadeva 145 5-75 A.D. 

Sarvabhauma 1460-80 A.D. of Bengal 

^iromani 1485-1500 A.D. of Bengal 

It is possible now to -put the final seal upon the inter- 
pretation of two Mss. colophons that raised controversy 
among scholars for the best part of a century. The Ms. 
of Jayadeva’s Pratjaksaloka dated “ 3 akabda La Sam 15 09” 104 
becomes now impossible to be interpreted as 159 of the 
Laksamana' Samvat (1278 A.D.) and undoubtedly refers to 
the date 1509 $aka (1587 A.D.). Similarly, the Ms. of 

I Rucidatta’s Tattvacintama niprakdfa dated, according to 
Peterson’s 6th Report (p. 76), ‘ Saka 1292 ’ (1370 A.D.) 
is not certainly correctly reported ; the Ms. is now pre- 
j served in the B.O.R I., Poona* 05 and we learn on enquiry 

I 103 Sahitja Parisat Patrika, Vol. 53, pp. 4-XI. 

104 R. L. Mitra : Notices ; Vol. V, No. 1976 Sc Plate L 
1 105 No. 190 of 1895-98. 
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that the correct reading of the date runs 106 — ‘ 5 aka 1592 
Pausa Badi DagamI Ravivara, Maithiladege likhitam 5 (Dec. 
1670 A.D.). MM. Gopinatha Kaviraja correctly surmised 
that the former date ‘ is a slip.’ 107 . 

Jayadeva MiSra and Raghunatha 3 iromani were the 
only two scholars of the period who by their extraordinary 
. eminence succeeded in founding new schools of Navya- 
nyaya. Vacaspati lived long enough to witness in his old 
age the flying colours of Jayadeva and his disciples which 
fully eclipsed the glories of his early life. It is thus that 
the pathetic appeal at the end of his last work the traddha- 
kalpa becomes significant : — 



^rrwrrwr u 108 . 

It may be surmised that Vacaspati concentrated on Smjti 
with the advent of Yajnapati and his great disciple Jayadeva 
in the field of Navyanyaya. 


106 We are indebted to Mr. P. K. Gode who kindly examined 
the* Ms. at our request and sent us the correct date (letter dated 
24-5-1945). 

107 Sarasvati Bhavana Studies , Vol. III, p. 139. 

108 Eggeling : 1 . 0 . Cat. I, p. 556. * 



A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO THE PROB- 
LEM OF VALUES 

By H. L. Sarma 
Preparatory 

Recent all-round advance is of such a profound nature 
that it seems to precipitate a thorough shake-up in our 
philosophical thinking. Our ethical and religious thought 
looks so odd and outmodish in face of the psychological 
disclosures of our days; our approach to Axiological prob- 
lems looks ages old in view of the recent findings of sciences 
and the world shaking political events and ideological 
changes. 

All questions, with regard to human values turn upon 
our view of reality, or, to be more exact, on our- view of the 
place which man occupies in the vast scheme of Nature. 
What man is in reality determines to a large extent what 
he ought to be and what he can be. That the axiological 
categories are rooted in some sort of metaphysic, seems 
to bea banality. And the metephysic of an age is its 
cumulative and collective experience and wisdom. 

New experiences of our age, hitherto pent-up forces 
of nature, and as-yet hidden vistas of human thought and 
society, have thrown our socio-philosophic concepts into the 
melting pot, and have challenged the basic principles of 
our individual and collective life. Safety lies in clearly 
understanding the challenge of our age and in making a 
correct response to it. We must meet man at his own level 
of development. A call-back to the dead past or a halt has 
not only no appeal, but is positively detestable, for the simple 
reason that it is a dead-weight on the creative forces, rest- 
less for expansion within him. If our basic conceptions 
are to go unchallenged and are meant to steer humanity 
through her fiery up-heavel, then we must look bravely 
into the face of new urges of human nature, now loud in 

3*3 
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so many slogans. It will be nothing short of rebirth for 
mankind, and nothing short cf rebirth can cute her ills and 
meet her loud calls. 

The present essay aims at defining the challenge of the 
age philosophically, and so preparing a philosophical front 
as to make an appropriate response. This can be done 
by re-examining, redefining and restating the entire pro- 
blem of values, so as to incorporate the recent sceintific 
developments. The acid tests of a sound philosophical 
system are : — 

(/) its capacity for harmonising all thoughts, 

(//) its power of opening new vistas and avenues for 
scientific research, and 

(tit) its ability to supply principles of planning of collec- 
tive and individual life and thought. 

I 

A metaphysic grapples with the whole, and sciences 
grapple with parts, or the whole piecemeal. . As reality 
is not the sum total of the parts, sciences have always to 
lock beyond themselves for the principle of unity and har- 
mony. A true metaphysic must, therefore, be progressive so 
as to incorporate within its unity new currents of thought, 
and new vistas of experience, so as to understand clearly the 
whither and wherefore of the cosmic evolution. A truly 
metaphysical view of Reality is that which underlies, as a 
bedrock, the phenomena of matter, life and mind. Reality 
must be conceived as multi-dimensional, and so measure- 
able in its infinite dimensions. Of these dimensions, 
three are revealed to the human mind. From the human 
point of view, which is the only true view for man. 
Reality is to be regarded, as tridimensional. We know 
nothing about their exact nature, but the three 1 dimen- 

1 For names of these dimensions, we can safely adopt the terms 
of the Sankhya metaphysic : The manifestive tendency in Nature is 
the Sattva Guna of Sankhya Prakrti ; the Rajo-Guna is the principle 
of action, life and individuation. Just as Buddhi is an evolute of 
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sions constituting the concrete Reality, mainfest them- 
selves through tendencies to manifestation, action and 
resistence. All the categories of sciences and philo- 
sophy, action, thought and feeling, are traceable to these 
three tendencies. We have hypostatised these dimen- 
sions into mind, life and matter, which are only three 
aspects of concrete Reality, three moments in the breath of 
entire Existence, interwoven and interdependent. 

Pan-psychism will not look altogether absurd, if we 
remember how the emission of electric waves from an atom 
of matter serves to stimulate the sensitive fibre of a cell, 
and how the sensitivity and conductivity of a cell-body pro- 
duces a psyche sis. It seems that ihe mind’s readiness to 
perceive, the cell’s readiness to receive and transmit the 
stimulations and the atom’s nature to emit rays and o stimu- 
late the peripheral organs, are due to the same tendency in- 
herent in the nature of Reality. The cognitive processes — 
sensation, perception, memory, imagination and intellection 
— are different forms of manifestation. The fact of mani- 
festation alone can explain the mysterious structure and 
function of the atom, cells and psychosis and can bind them 
together in a single scheme. 

In the cognitive process the subject and the object are 
revealed as a result of mental analysis 2 . The process itself 


Prakrti with the predominance of the Sattva, so life and I -conscious- 
ness (Ahahkara) rise from the Rajas. From Tamas aspect of Prakrti 
emanates the resistence, we call matter, space and inertia. The San- 
khya conception of Nature, its theory of evolution and energism, seem 
to be so modern. 

Ref : "Positive sciences of the Ancient Hindus. B. N. Seal. Safikhja 
Karika with Safikhja-Tattva-Kaumudi 12, 13, 23, 24, etc. Karikas. 
SaAkhja Darsanam with Pravacana-Bhasya. 

2 As Driesh would put : “I” is a concept of order. There will be 
more of order if this psycho-logical concept were metaphysically 
real. Thus a “theory of order” (Ordnungslehre) becomes a meta- 
physical reality. Ref. also to “Crisis in psychology”. But his “philo- 
sophic der Organismus” also speaks of the self as a centralising 
and directing agent nessecitated by life processes. Thus it appears 
F. 15 
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is one indivisible act. Neither interactionism nor paral- 
lelism are true to facts. Manifestive process being 
bipolar, the subject and object are cnly two distinguishable 
poles and not two autonomous entities. Manifestation 
itself necessitates the creation of two poles at certain levels 
of existence. This does not mean that the two poles, the 
subjective and the objective, are universal features of 
Reality. Manifestive activity can be monopolar, bipolar and 
even multipolar. The essence of the subject as the percipient 
and experient, is that it is one of the poles in a manifestive 
activity, emerging at the human level of evolution. 

Mind or manifestation is a universal object-revealing 
tendency. It is not an entity, but an aspect. An atom, a 
cell and a psychosis : all three are equally concerned in 
manifestation. But the psychic activity of cell and atom is 
not quite evident, shrowded as it is under the pall of inertia. 
A cell succeeds in overthrowing the empire of materiality 
and becomes vitally charged. Life is the result of constant 
struggle of the active tendency against the law of inertia. 
As evolution rises from the stage of materiality to vitality, 
the psychic activity progressively frees itself from their 
empire. 

Causation 3 or creation is the progressive manifes- 
tation of deeper aspects. Under the vital impulse, the 
inexhaustible Reality unfolds itself in infinite ways. The 
physical and biological causation means the development 
of the enveloped phases. The most creative genius in 
art and science only unravels what was concealed behind 
the pall of the present. Vital surge is the force behind 


that ‘I-sense’ in logic and psychology is merely a concept of 
order arising out of the ‘ordering tendency’ and discovered as a 
result of analysis by the analytico-synthetic activity of reason. 

3 Ref. Sankhya Karika 13. Vacaspati Mi£ra seems to say that 
causation springs from manifestive tendency ^ where ^ 

means- qrRarfft 

prftfh 
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the cause. Each object, living ot non-living, is a wave of 
vitalitv ; causation releases the tension of the wave in the 
vital stream and the effect is another wave. But causaton 
as emergence of a new phase is manifestation. 

Thus from the manifestive tendency in Nature flow 
down the categories of mind, cognition and cause. Evolu- 
tion means constant and progressive battle of vitality 
against materiality and that of manifestivity against vita- 
lity and materiality both. As manifestation goes on free- 
ing itself from the empire of matter and life, the mind in 
the animal evolution becomes more and more complex and 
dominant. In the same way, cognitive functions and 
causative powers steadily develop. 

II 

Vitality is another aspect” which is the dynamo of Reality. 
From it emanates all energy. It energises even the mani- 
festive tendency. Minus the vital force, the whole nature 
would be at standstill, just as minus manifestation, the whole 
nature would have been blind. In the animal race, vitality 4 5 
expresses itself in the dash and drive of ccnative tendencies, 
in desires and instincts of all manner. 

Instincts are said to be psycho-somatic in nature, in-as- 
much as they arise in the needs of the ‘Soma’ and ‘Bios’. 
Various instincts are the differentiated channels into which 
the vital stream flows. But they get their entire driving 
force from the same vital surge. The iristincts are psychic in- 
asmuch as they become, on the higher reaches of evolution, 
clearly felt desires. 

Instincts in their perfect purity s are forms of restlessness . 6 
They all seem to spring from an infinite primal restless- 

4 Cf. Vitalism of Driesch etc. 

5 Instincts, philosophically considered irrespective of the count- 
less objects towards which they are directed. 

6 Cf. Sdnkhya Karika 13 “ ^ ff 

etc * Sankhya Taitva Kaumudt . 
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ness of which life is one evolute. Conation is life tisen 
to the level of conscious manifestation. Life as a process 
of ceaseless renewal and creation is the way in which the 
primal restlessness feeds itself upon objects manifested 
to it by the psychic tendency of Nature. The whole psychic 
apparatus (brain and ner\ ous system) serves to the purpose 
of manifestation of objects for the satisfaction of the animal 
restlessness, and develops under latter’s command . 7 Mind 
works most smoothly when it performs the cognitive func- 
tions and its working is disturbed when an instinct invades 
the psychic activity and is reinforced by an emotional 
current. The reason is that the main business of the mind 
is psychic manifestation. Conation and emotion are extra- 
psychic in the sei.se that the source of their origin is 
vitality and materiality respectively. Ultimately, however, 
the three are one, because life, mind and matter are the 
interwoven aspects of the same underlying reality. 

The primal infinite restlessness from which rise the 
categories of life and conation seems to fill every pore of 
Reality. But the intense electric charge of an atom, its 
breathless motion and tremendous creativity are only 


7 Dricsch goes to the extent of holding that the conscious 
cognitive experience is never emotional or conative. “We are, then, 
not allowed to say: I -will and I do, but I will and it happens. With 
respect to consciousness there is gap between my willing and the doing 
of my body or my unconscious mind. This was seen by Hume” P. 40. 
(Crisis in psychology) “Willing and thinking as conscious activities do 
not exist. They occur neither among the elemental nor among the 
complex materials of conscious life” (P. 40. Ibid). 

But it is definitely better to regard emotions and conations as 
extra-psychic. Emotions belong to body regarded as physico- 
chemical mechanism; conations belong to the body as an entelechy. 
This way will solve the two vexed problems of mind-body relation and 
of emotions regarded as physiological disturbances.. Body is related 
to the minds as emotions are related to the cognitions. Bergson, by 
positing life as the central reality, is at pains to show that intellect 
is an accidental evolute of creative stream, invented to deal with 
matter. 
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arrested under the force of material inertia. This primal 
vital surge by its terrible dynamic charge drags on 
the entire process of evolution to its goal of fuller and 
freer manifestation. Each living cell, with its mysterious 
process of mitosis, assimilation and adjustment only 
exhibits the self-evolving tendency and self-propelling force 
of life. . 

The category of time also arises from this primal rest- 
lessness. Time 8 9 and life, from the metaphysical point 
cf view, seem to be synonymous. Time is the elan 
vital, the life-surge, energising every breath of Reality. It is 
the vital push behind the evolutionary process. Time enters 
as an element into the constitution of all things ; it awakens 
life from the stupor of matter and creates mind from life 
and for life. Life or time is creative and is inherent in 
Nature as one of its inalienable aspects. 

The principle of life is also responsible for creating 0 
individuality in Nature. It is of the very essence of the vita 
processes that they must create a centre for their unification. 
A cell is the centre of assimilative and other vital activities. 
A cell leads its individual and independent life. Life is acti- 
vity and as such it must be centralised, or, it is impossible. 
Life activity in centralising itself creates a pole from 
which it issues and to which it returns. Life is a monopolar 
activity, just as consciousness or psychic manifestation is 
bipolar. This is evident from the fact that in the multi-cellular 
animals, each cell, living by itself but not for itself, becomes 
part and parcel of the entire organic life. Each living animal 


8 Bergson’s view of Time is almost identical. The real Time 
is Elan Vital but Bergson’s thesis (Time = the whole of Reality in- 
tuitively grasped as a creative stream) commits him to deduce matter 
and mind from life which three are indeed irreducible. Ref. His 
Creative 'Evolution Matter and Memory. 

9 Individuality (I-sense) is a biological function (arises from 
Rajas) of Dreisch crisis in Psychology. 
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is a community of innumerable living cells, centralised by 
the common end of the life of the organism. 

From the unity of the life-processes results the unity 
of the conative impulses, which generates the unity of 
the self. The unity of the self is the conative or vital 
unity. This means that the unity does not arise as an 
illusion from the close succession of the waves in the stream 
of consciousness. The conative unity is that which springs 
from the unity of the underlying core of life, which we 
have called as primitive restlessness, and of which the urges, 
and appetites are liberated sparks. The individual life as an 
unfoldment of the libidinous energy may break into several 
''lives; and the result is that one self becomes many selves, 
each retaining its individual character. 

Self-sense is the echo of the individualising voice of 
Nature. It is a phenomenon of life. I-sense of ’individuality 
is the life.Jfecoming conscious of itself at the psychic 
level of evolutionary process. Under the impulse of life, the 
process of differentiation begins to evolve the subjective and 
the objective series. 

The emergence of life as a struggle against matter means 
the emergence of cells whose essential nature is subjec- 
tive . 10 Each cell, in so far as each is a centre of vital 
activity, is a subject, and assumes the attitude of an 
agent. As cellular evolution and organization proceeds, the 
subjective nature becomes steadily distinct, until on the 
level of human evolution, the self-sense becomes an arti- 
culate and dominant voice. Self-consciousness is not a 
product of the intellective or cognitive process. It is vital- 

10 The word subjective does not exactly convey my meaning. 
A more expressive term we can adopt from the Sankhya metapbysic: 
subjective means vyavasSyatmaka or grahanatmaka ; the objective 
means vyavaseyStmaka or grahyatmaka. Ahankara or the principle of 
individuation in Prak$ti breaks the whole evolutionary stream into 
the subjective and the objective series. 

In biological evolution, the * subject ’ comes into existence the 
moment ‘anabolism’ emerges into action. 
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>surge rising to the level of psychic manifestation; it is the 
submerged primal restlessness lifting its head from above 
the abyss of the unconscious to the light of conscious- 
ness. 

Ill 

Materiality is the third dimension of Reality. But it 
is not an independent entity. It is only a phase and a - ten- 
dency from which issue forth the spatial qualities. Ener- 
gism or vitalism is in harmony with materialism as well 
with psychism, if we view the concrete Reality, not as 
mind and life and matter, but as mind-life-matter. Taking 
the functional view of Reality, we can as much think of mate- 
rial functions as we do of vital and psychic functions. As 
the psychic functions are mainly manifestive or object-re- 
vealing and the vital functions are vegetative and creative, 
so the material functions are resistive and conservative. 

Space is a form of resistence. It is necessitated by the 
vital and psychic functions, for unimpeded growth and 
manifestation are impossible. Materiality represents the 
mnemic and the conservative aspect of the process of 
cosmic evolution. The three main stages in the process 
of evolution are characterised by the predominance 11 of 
materiality, vitality and mentality, /.<?., by resistence, growth 
and man if. station. Pure matter is an abstraction, for there 
is no particle so thoroughly material that does not and 
cannot perform vital and manifestive functions. In the 
same way, there is no pure life or pure mind. 

On the level of life, materiality appears in the form of 
conservative tendency. Life is the result of the constant 
battle of vitality against material resistence. Every victory 
leaves life stronger than before by stabilizing what it achieves, 
and thus paving the way for further progress. This 

11 What we call Mind, Life or Matter is determined a potiori 
i.e., according to the prevailing element. 
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stabilization of life’s achievement in the form of structural 
formations is due to the conservative quality of materiality. 
Animal’s inheritance in the form of bioplasm and psycho- 
plasm, rich with vital and psychic potentialities, and other 
congenital modifications of the structure, are its past on 
which it builds its future. In fact the past is not dead and 
gone. The whole past is present, and swells the creative 
si irge of life with intensity and force. The past resists the 
current of creative evolution, for without resistence it will 
not proceed, but at the same time reinforces the process. 

The material functions of resistence and conservation 
become distinct on the psychic level. The psychological 
phenomena, known as brain modifications, subconscious 
consolidations or engram-complexes and psycho-organic 
structure along with mnemic functions are all due to the 
conservative tendency. In the economy of psychic life, 
the past is neither lost nor buried underground. Not only 
the past of the individuals but even the racial or the phv- 
logentic past lives as a force in the form of the Unconsci- 
ous. The past is both the source of strength and inspiration 
to evolutionary process. 

In emotions the res’stive functions of materiality is most 
pronounced. Emotions are rightly regarded as the central 
and unchanging core of instincts. Each emotion is a special 
way in which it strengthens the psychosomatic tendency 
to realise its goal of accommodating the organis n in a situa- 
tion. It charges the instincts with a resistive force. For the 
purpose of revitalising the instincts. Nature has given to 
emotions a seat in the glandular and visceral structures in 
the body. 

An emotion is neither painful nor pleasant. It is only 
a neutral psycho-organic commotion which pools nature’s 
entire resources at the disposal of the animal for the success- 
ful working of an instinct. Its function is merely to lend to 
instinct a resistive strength with which it steadily seeks its 
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goal. In a morbid condition of hyper-emotionality, the 
tremendous rush of affections tends to paralyse the bodily 
processes and chokes the clear stream of consciousness. 
This shows that the origin of emotion is neither vital nor 
psychic : It is purely material. 

To regard pleasure and pain as emotions of the same 
order a« anger, fear, etc., or, . to regard all emotions as 
differentiations of some common pleasure pain excitement, 
betrays a lack of thorough analysis. Pleasure-pain is nature’s 
barometer on which reflect the minute fluctuations in the 
scale of our being. Pleasure-pain scale measures the 
success and failure of a conative urge in achieving its object; 
while emotions are the ways in which the functioning 
of an instinct is strengthened by the material force of resis- 
tence. An emotion reinforces a conative urge by making it 
resistent, when the emotional storm is not so overwhelming 
as to deaden life and. blind awareness. An emotion becomes 
pleasant or painful as the conative urge succeeds or fails 
in its object of satisfaction. 

IV 

Conclusion 

In the preceding sections, an attempt has been made 
to .develop a crystalised and consistent view of Reality 
on the basis of the progressive scientific opinion. The 
three distinguishable but inseparable aspects of Nature, 
as psychic, vital and material, hypostatised into mind, life 
and matter, are interdependent and mutually implicative. 
They are the sources of scientific and philosophic catego- 
ries. In what follows we must show how the problem 
of values arises and what conception of values is forced 
upon us by the logic of our thinking. 

Nature as living Reality is essentially a creative 12 stream. 

12 The truest example of ‘Creative’ is the mental life whose 
essense is the progressive enrichment by meaning or significances 

F. 16 
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Reality as a true vital process by its own inner necessity, 
evolves to its own greater fulness. Mechanism errs, because 
it denaturalises the process of evolution. Purposivism 13 and 
mechanism are both deterministic. The error of determi- 
nism is that it makes necessity external to the evolving process. 
Indeterminism denaturalises nature itself and makes it 
characterless. A plant yields fruits and flowers, not 
because there is such a collocation of causal circum- 
stances that it must do nothing but this : this will be mecha- 
nism. The future is neither precipitated nor is foresee- 
able by the past or the present. Vis a tergo is what we 
do not find in Nature. What is observable is complete 
spontaniety. The illusion of vis a tergo arises because 
of the material tendency of resistence, against which the 
vital force struggles to realise itself. The teleological view, 
which is but inverted mechanism, is found equally wanting 
against our view of spontaneous naturalism . 14 The eyes 
see, neither because there is compulsion from behind nor 
purpose before, but because it is their nature. In seeing 
the eyes have their fullest realisation. 

From this standpoint, the natural process of creative 
evolution climbs up the ladder of existence by virtue of its 
inner vital drive. The result is fuller and freer mani- 

(Bedeutung). cf. Driesh Crisis in psychology, “The whole course of 
that life is directed towards an increase of meaning”. The adjective 
‘creative’ precludes all forms of Mechanism introduced by Newtonion 
Metaphysic, developed by Laplace, Hackael etc., and adopted to Mental 
life in the doctrines of Associationism, Mental Chemistry, Mind Dust 
etc. There are ‘Limiting’ and ‘directing’ agents in mental as in 
Biological phenomena. Ref. Driesh: Philosophic des Organisamus. 

13 Ref. Bergson- “Creative Evolution ”. “Teleology is inverted 
mechanism”. 

14 The term ‘Naturalism’ is so encumbered with the mass of 
associations that it hardly conveys my meaning. Rather it may lead 
the mind away. A better word, more suggestive and less misunder- 
stood, is svabhavavada in Sanskrit language. Ref. the G?&z:-Svabha- 
wastu pravartate, j. 14. In the Gita, there is a bold application of 
svabhavavada to. moral life. But it is so very different from Ethical 
Naturalism of the Evolutionists and Hedonists. 
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festation of psychic, vital and material functions. The 
questions ' 5 “When evolution began? When will it be called 
off ?” arise, when we have in view the conceptual time. 
But if we regard time to be the Nature itself, from one point 
of view, and take time to be the creative surge of life ' or 
primal restlessness, then time and Reality are both coeval 
and coextensive . 16 

Without delving much into the metaphysic of Time, 
we can say that real Time is a single dimension. The real 
past 17 is present in the swelling surge of the passing moment. 
The “no-more consciousness” rises from the inherent limi- 
tation 18 of our psychic apparatus, and so also the “not- 


15 The self-contradiction innate in the synthetic categories of Kant 

is found in the conceptual Time and space & cause. This leads to 
Kants : “Transendentalis 55 Bradley' dualism of ‘Reality 5 and ‘Appea- 

rance 5 corresponding to ‘Phenomenon 5 and “Noumenon 5 of Kant is 
also founded in the same error. Bosanquets 5 ‘Ideal construction of 
Reality 5 betrays the same belief in the dogma of conceptual Time etc. 
Real Time is equivalent to Life and is an element in Reality. Real space 
is resistence as real cause is manifestation. 

16 A more significant term is ‘Samanadhikarana 5 having the same 
locus. 

■ 17 “In the now I always implicitly have my whole psychical 
life “Driesh (Ibid) P. 26 . The object of this statement is not to abolish 
the real distinction between ‘past 5 , ‘present 5 and ‘Future 5 . It also 
means to identify Time and Life which is perpetual creation and 
renewal. 

18 The age of Newtonian Mechanics and Associationism have 
still their influence upon us, for we still regard time to he the sum- 
total of moments as space to be the mathematical sum of points. But 
in a qualitative stream of evolution, moments cannot be summed up. 
The emergence of a quality is the true test of creativity. 

True Time is Eternal; it means we cannot comprehend its nature 
by means of intellectual category of time or our psychical experience of 
‘now 5 ‘never 5 ‘no-more 5 . Time is identical with our Being and hence 
it (Duree) is realizable only in a sup ra-intellec tual apprehension, 
(Intuition of Bergson) In the same way, %pace is infinite positively, 
from which the finitude of empirical space results by limitation or 
negation (Determinationist negation). But the Infinite and the Eternal 
are identical (not colocal). Ref. 3RVT W§T, W% } 3WRTRRT l*fF. 

etc. Upanisadic cryptic sayings (which are innumerable and always 
varying) contain a great metaphysical truth. 
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yet consciousness”. For we cannot view the whole current 
of time in a single glance. The distinctions of ‘past, present 
and future’ are not of Time, but of the intellect, a fine 
product of it. Hence the real Time, which is eternal is 
temporalised, just as the real space, which is infinite, is 
finitized, and, real creation, which is total manifestation, is 
broken into objects, by the same inherent incapacity of the 
intellect to \ iew the whole Reality in a single eye-shot. We 
are heading towards mysticism, but there is no escape 
from it. For in an eternally creative process of growth, 
the intellectual limitations must be capable of being 
overthrown. 

An individual is .an epitome 19 of Reality. Even a cell 
fetains its individuality of functions, though it seems to be 
also inspired by a perfect “community-sense” in an organism. 
The distinction 20 of “Part” and “whole” exists mathemati- 
cally, but not really. Phylogenesis and ontogenesis are the 
same metaphysically. This is how we can catch a glimpse 
of the entire Reality even in an atom, a cell or a psychosis. 
Each has triple nature, and follows the same law of evolu- 
tion as Reality. On such a view, man is Nature in minia- 
ture. Fie represents a stage in the cosmic process, and 
constantly seeks to transcend the stage naturally and 
spontaneously. Monadism is not altogether absurd. 

The fruit of all reflective thinking is to understand the 
datum of the human stage, and to make the most of it. 
It appears that at the human level of evolution that process 
becomes self-conscious and consequently self-directed. 
Physiologically , the problem or values arises by virtue of 


19 Individual is not, however, a windowless monad of Leibenitz. 

20 The best interpretation of the wholeness of Reality is to be 

seen in Upanisadic mysticism sff yrR?: ynfk? yfcq - 

gyTRTCFT I This ‘whole-making’ tendency is also found 

in biological phenomena such as mitosis, and mental phenomena such 
as ‘gestalt’ formation. 
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the cerebtal outgrowth of the nervous system. 'Philosophi- 
cally, the problem of values is that of critical reflection of 
thought, fe.ling and conduct. From the metaphysical point 
of view, however, the problem of values is the problem of 
co-operation with the Natural process of evolution, so as 
to reap the fullest benefit of the stage of growth, and ul- 
timately to transcend the stage and usher into new one. 

An individual as a current of creative energy is endowed 
with psychic, material and vital potential. The triple nature’ 
of man /.<?., conative, cognitive and emotional, is a clear 
indication that he possesses a fund of creative energy, rest- 
less for expansion. It will expand by the inner law of 
its own. But the emergence of self-consciousness, and 
development of inhibitive and critical functions in the 
cerebral, cortex, create the problem of conscious and in- 
telligent direction. Leaving things to themselves is clearly 
felt as a fall from the Natural dignity cf the human stage. 
Growth therefore, means enrichment of Nature, degrada- 
tion is its contraction and impoverishment. Truth, Virtue, 
Beauty and Happiness are all fruits of Growth; the 
opposite are the results of contraction of Nature. 

Growth 21 is virtue, and growth in any direction, but let 
it be growth and not its opposite. For the canvass on which 
the individual has to work is infinite. More of this discus- 
sion we shall have later. But let it be said that the path 
of virtue and expansion of human endowment is not one. 
The law of Harmony in Nature tries to establish an equili- 
brium of the creative forces ; the law of Disharmony dis- 


21 Edwin B. Holt expounds the physiological meaing of ‘growth’ 
through his principles of reciprocal influence of reflexes and the reces- 
sion of the stimulus, both depending upon the ‘integrative action of 
the nervous system. Virtue, on this view, consists in the progressive 
intigration of the neuro-muscular system. “The more intigrated 
behaviour is hermonious and consistent behaviour toward a large and 
more comprehensive situation”. 

Ref. The Freudian wish and its place in ethics: E. B. Holt. 
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rupts it and creative forces are released for further ex- 
pansion. 

Growth as a quantum means fuller and freer realisation 
of vital, material and psychic functions, as a quality, means 
greater harmony and co-ordination of these functions. 
Value, as a process, (not as a product) means, quantitatively, 
the intense evolution of new phases in the vital stream, 
qualitatively, the harmony of evolutionary process. In the 
axiological calculus, ‘more’ means the emergence of new 
springs of triple functions of Nature, constant creation or 
manifestation of infinite vistas of reality; ‘‘higher’ means 
their concordant organization. 

Under the stress of the vital drive, the cosmic Nature 
struggles constantly to grow. God represents the peak- 
point reached by the creative process of cosmic evolution, 
the point at which there is greater fulness of natural func- 
tions. As ever-growing fulness and fulfilment of the creative 
Nature, the Category of value sec ms to pervade the entire 
Reality. History of Nature and man is the story of the 
development and enrichment of the creative stream with 
values, and emergence of hidden aspects of Reality. 

Theory of Values 
Moral Values 
I 

The emergence of the Unconscious from within the 
depths of our own psyche has caused an ‘atom-bomb’ crisis in 
the smooth course of thought. Ethics, more than any other 
branch of knowledge, now must make room for the psycho- 
analytic categories. At the bar of reason and science, 
Ethics„must prove that the pursuit of virtue is not a defence- 
mechanism against some unconscious masochistic or sadis- 
tic tendency or some lurking complex of a morbid mind. 
But in doing so. Ethics must abandon its status quo , and a 
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teal transvaluation has to take place. In short. Ethics has 
to build up its system of thought on the new anatomy of 
psychic 28 personality of men. 

First shake-up in our ethical thinking is caused by the 
idea of ‘Mental hygiene’. ‘How morality is related to the 
health of personality’ ? ‘Can a person mentally ill be 
really moral’ ? If the inner balance of native drives of 
our nature is disturbed, can a man act on strictly moral 
motives ? ‘If the all-important problem before all is how 
to hold in check ‘the insurgent garrison of untamed ins- 
tincts,’ then what to do with categorical imperative of duty?’ 
These are tome of the .questions raised by the admission 
of the Unconscious as an integral, but active substratum 
of our conscious life. 

We have to straighten a little our psycho-analytic theory 
to accommodatp ethical thought. The Unconscious, as 
an under-current of the Conscious, should not be re- 
garded as a cold storage for the repressed sex-wishes, nor 
as a subliminal reservoir of phylogenetic memories. Nor 
should we make too much of the ‘conflict’ between the 
super-ego 22 s and the Id 22 , the reality-principle and pleasure- 
principle. For a normal form of conflict is necessitated by 
the process of growth itself. In neurosis and psychasthenia, 
the conflict becomes too much for the individual. The 
conflict between several innate tendencies also arises because 
of their physical and intellectual irreconcilability. But this, 
conflict is never so internecine. All instincts emerge from 
the common matrix, and in spite of seeming rivalry, they 
are imbued with a deep sense of community. The apo- 
theosis of sex may be unjust, but all instir. cts ate ways of 
self-fulfilment arising from the vital current which we are. 
Hence, they can all be brought under a sovereign control. 

In fact, the main question of Characterology is how 


22 New Theory of Dreams ; Freud, 
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to bring about an effective organisation of conative drives 
so as to reap the greatest positive self-feeling, and avoid the 
dangers of ‘repression 5 , ‘infantilism 5 or ‘over-fulfilment’. 
Healthy 83 growth of personality requires, positively, har- 
monious blending of elemental energies of life into a dyna- 
mic unity, and, negatively, to strengthen the will against 
the pressure of the ‘censor’ and a little too-overgrown 
psycho-social environment. ‘Growth’, in the context of 
psychology, means the becoming of the inner organi- 
sation more and more comprehensive, compact and pro- 
gressive as new urges spring from the subliminal libido. To 
keep pace with the unfoldment of vital energies, the psychic 
apparatus also evolves from perceptual, to imaginal and 
then to the reflective level, so as to feed the cona- 
tive urges of life • with greater objective manifestations. 
Emotions too proceed pari passu with cognitive and 
conative development. Physiologically, the Thalamus grows 
riper, and the cerebral cortex begins to be invaded by ‘the 
excess of thalamic 24 stimulations through the fibres known 
as Thalamo-cortical Radiations’, with the result that there 
is greater criticism and control of the lower functions. 

In a healthy growth of personality, very soon the master- 
motive, also known as self-sentiment, begins to organise the 
native urges and appetites into a harmonious and living unity. 
When the intensity of the thalamic stimulations is enhanced 
by the complexity of the psycho-social environment, the 
cortical centres in the cerebrum begin to respond by increased 
will power and discrimination. Thus begins what is known 
as adaptation 25 in Natural philosophy. Self-sentiment grows 

23 The Energies of men — McDougall. 

24 Mental Growth and Decay. P. 13. N.N. Sen Gupta. 

25 Adaptation is the progressive integration of the- neuro-muscular 
system. 

Ref. The Depths of the Soul : Stekel who shows how our ordinary 
and innocent behaviour springs from hidden motives and is sympto- 
matic of some morbidity. 
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by mofe and more of intake of the natural appetites arising 
from the libidinous undercurrent. Self-sentiment, as the idce- 
Maitresse, reconciles all urges, accomodates all in a dynamic 
organisation, so that there is no complex-formation from 
repression, no overdevelopment of any one tendency, and, 
no regression to infantilism. Emotive and cognitive func- 
tions also help the individual in effecting this accomoda- 
tion. The whole integrated personality unfolds itself into 
higher forms by the dynamic of the elan vital. There is 
balance amongst the native energies, and yet there is steady 
movement. .Law 26 of Harmony seems to sum up the laws 
of personal growth. 

On this view, morality and mental health 27 are the same thing. 
For morality, as covering all phases of individual and ’social 
existence, means nothing but harmonising all articulate 
forces of life under some master-motive. The master-motive 
is the ‘self-impulse’, which takes on the force of the cate- 
gorical imperative of duty. Duty, in its last analysis, is 


26 Cf. Driesh-cm/r in psychology. “There is only one concept in 
normal psychology which is quite final: my ordered and ordering un- 
conscious soul”. P.75. The concept of order or harmony, in its 
metaphysical context will mean svabhava, The ethical deduction from 
this will be this : To achieve moral value is to reduce life to order 
(svabhava), to reduce the conative urges to a natural and normal 
organization directed towards healthy self-fulfilment. 

27 The' moral distinction between Sreya, Preya and Heya in 
Indian Ethical thought is based upon a clearly conceived connection 

' between ethical virtue and mental health. The sin (Heya) arises frem 
regression to lower levels; Preya (agreeable to one’s liking) is sought 
when “the mind is disturbed and depraved (Manda) by external 
circumstances.*’ ‘It is only the ‘dhira’ who can strive for Sreya 
(aggreeable to the Highest Ideals). The words ‘Dhira, and ‘Dhrati (used 
in the Gita , the Manusmrti, Katha etc.) can be interpreted to mean the 
person who can maintain the perfect equipoise of the mind by creat- 
ing a harmonious organization of all conative energies.’ The^ Hindu 
view of the inner and outer discipline yields the connotation of health . 

Ref. Yoga dartana with Tattvavaifaradi, Sadhanapada. The Gita 
Chapt. 1 8 especially. 

The, Hindu view of Ethics — Kishori Lai Sarkar Chap. Right and 
wrong in the Vedas etc. 

F. 17 *• 
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like a command of unconditional surrender of the lower 
self to the higher self, which is rational and social. In 
an ever-evolving process of personal growth precipitated 
by the subjective ar.d objective factors of the surround- 
ings, the question of surrender of the lower self to the 
higher self is always present. The higher self represents 
a higher plane of organisation of intellective, conative 
and emotive functions, characterised by wider sweep, 
greater intake and deeper integrity. If the desired surren- 
der does not come in, a stunt in the evolutionary stream of 
life occurs and causes a crisis and a catastrophe in the form 
of dissociation or dissipation of personality. For the creative 
stream of life cannot suffer long from the deadlock. Not 
to go on is to go back. Regression or deadlock in our per- 
sonal life is painful, for it is degradation of the self. Hence, 
the voice of our creative nature cries to us in the distinct 
and categorical tone of duty to uplift ourselves. 

Virtue is to follow the course of self-development. 
Vice 28 means the contraction of the self. Theft may be 
a crime in political sense, but no ethics can make theft a vice 
to a being whose psychology incapacitates him to distin- 
guish between the self-fulfilment of another regarding 
sentiment and that of the self-regarding one. Vice is not an 
intellectual en or of judgment, but it is a painful fall from 
a higher to a lower plane of existence. Virtue, in the same 
way, is a positive growth of the self. 

It appears that a personality, psychologically healthy, 
is ethically moral. Ethical standard of the ‘highest’ tan- 


28 Vice, on this view, arises from incapacity of the self to coun- 
teract the regressive and disintegrating tendency in Nature. But it 
is essential, for without regressive tendency there will be no resistence, 
hence no upward movement and growth. Vice is no intellectual error 
of judgment or calculation, but positive failing in creating a healthy 
dynamics of the inner life. 

There is, however, a distinction between this view and moral 
de alism of Fichte. 
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tamounts to psychological standard of the ‘soundest’. The 
wall between the normative science of Ethics and the positive 
science of Psychology seems to wear down. The difference 
lies only in how we put the question of value with regard 
to human personality, namely, what personality is most valu- 
able from the standpoint of growth of the self— is the 
question of Psychology, and, what personality is most valu- 
able as an attainment of virtue — is the question of Ethics. 

II 

One of the many charges to which this theory of 
psychologism in ethics is laid open is : How can we deduce 
principles of moral life from the notion of sound mental 
health, as also we cannot always get principles of beauty 
from the laws of bodily health ? Moral experience, on the 
clearest testimony of our conscience, is a feeling of subli- 
mated existence, and, how can it be identified with internal 
harmony of our life’s motives organised under the most 
powerful impulse ? How, the question is, what always 
goes on in our internal life should become what ought to 
go on under conscious control of moral ideal ? 

We can reply to the charge by asking : is the difference 
between ideal and natural so radical that, in no case, the 
two can be the same ? The ideal must be rooted in 
Nature, and the process of moral growth must be part 
and parcel of general cosmic evolutions. Healthy growth 
of personality is both natural and ideal. But Nature has 
allowed man right of self-determination and creativity in 
proportion to his self-consciousness, in consequence of which 
he can err in bringing about complete inner harmony of all 
functions. Evolutionary history of individual and human 
race is a record of ‘trial and error’ attempts at adjusting 
all operative forces. But the harmony of active forces 
is soon broken by emergence of new factors, for which 
room has to be made by fresh organization at a higher- 
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plane. Law of Harmony and Law of Disharmony seem 
to be two complementary and universal laws of Nature. 

To find the ideal we must seek to know the course of 
development of human personality which is natural 29 
per excellence. Creative nature of man has constantly to 
face the problems of absorbing new urges upsurging 
from the metapsychologic 30 energy of life in order to 
avoid the disruption in the smooth process of growth. The 
demand for most rational organisation of all forces working 
in our nature is felt as an urgent desideratum, which 
means surrendering the lower plane to a higher plane of 
existence. This is clearly the voice of duty. The feeling 
of exalted existence arising from rational wish-fulfilment and 
positive-self-feeling is the source of moral consciousness. 

It may appear as if we are confusing ‘the more’ with 
‘the higher’ and introducing ‘hedonic calculus’ in the 
disguise of ‘wish-fulfilment’. In fact, quality and quan- 
tity both appear in a progressive moral life. A' person 


28 Both sin and virtue arise in the natural course of life. We 
can turn the course of life towards virtue by rationally organising its 
manifestations in the form of urges and energies: cf. 


srrfff! wffo qTrre ^ i qr 5 

qrn ^1 jit 1 ^qfrirtrFiTRr wrofr; 

Tmfr [ Yoga Bars' ana with Uyasa 
Bhasya i. 12] The ethical approach of the Gita is also heroic, 
free as it is from the considerations of the trivial and the 
temporal. This effort to substitute the viewpoint of the Eternal 
and the Absolute in , place of the Temporal and the .Relative 
is the way to attain Sreya and produces an c oceanic’ (wfpw) 
(Rrahmatva) feeling in the soul. Sin arises ft’om the narrowness and 
shortness of outlook. Virtue springs from taking long and healthy 
and heroic view of things running from eternity to eternity. 

This outlook on life is the sum and substance of the Gitas ethical 
teaching. This frees man from the superstitious m'o ralism of evil 
and good and makes life really virtuous. We head towards a stage: 


3# I Mababharata. 

The above view incidentally yields a system of socialist Ethics — 
a 'system which will servive the capitalistic 'Ethics of our text-books. 
30 Jung— Psychology of the Unconscious : Hymns of Creations. 
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who has recognised and accepted each one of his urges, 
and has organised them under the master-impulse of life 
so as to seek satisfaction of the total organisation on spiri- 
tual level, through objects revealed by the highest intel- 
lectual development, and appreciated by high aesthetic 
sense, has p ychologically a well-knit and healthy persona- 
lity, and morally the sound and virtuous one. A living, 
growing and moving organisation of conative urges is 
quantitative and internal harmony. But conative organisa- 
tion must keep pace with aesthetic and intellectual develop - 
ment, which is the qualitative haimcny. This double har- 
mony of our existence makes a life of continuous pleasant 
exitements appear on a lower level. A mere pursuit 
of pleasure Will appear as a jejune life to being, who has 
risen above the limits of perceptual level, and is endowed 
with broad vision of imagination and reason enabling 
him to cognise finer objects, with a developed sense of 
beauty enabling him to differentiate between worthy and 
ugly. There is a difference of quality and quantity both 
between seeking fulfilment of a momentary impulse in utter 
disregard to the total meaning of life and seeking satisfac- 
tion of the entire self. Satisfaction, in psychology, does 
not mean pleasure, though it is not without it, for hedo- 
nism is not altogether mistaken. Pleasure-pain princi- 
ple must be substituted by the Universal law. of Harmony 
in order to cover all phases of Reality. Then alone satis- 
faction will not appear hedonistic. 

How, it may yet be objected to, the strongest motive of 
life, under which conative organisation takes places, can be 
regarded as the best ? Will not this psychologist^ ethics of 
ours make morality subjective ? This objection will be 
without a reply had we not introduced the idea of bal- 
ance and harmony into our calculation of value and had 
we regarded the path of virtue as only cne and narrow. 
In fact, moral life is one that satisfies our entire being, and 
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raises the self to ‘the trans subjective standpoint 31 at which 
the individual sees himself with rational reflection, the 
realisation of the idee maitresse which sums up the ‘total 
purpose of life’ of the self becomes the highest good of the 
individual, his maximum as well as summum bonum. We 
cannot conceive of a moral good that is not rooted in the 
satisfaction of the self. An immoral act leaves some urge 
of human self unfulfilled. To tell a lie is bad because 
some false fear or gmed of gain suffocates a voice within 
us which is eager to express the fact. Lying is immoral 
to an individual who can clearly see his greedy or frigh- 
tened self doing injustice to his truthful self. Pathologi- 
cal lying, unconsciously motivated by strong complexes, 
'is not vice to the unreflective self of the patient. Moral 32 
problem and moral valuation arise to the extent to which 
the subject is raised to the reflective level of self-conscious- 
ness and self-determination. 

This reflective self’s individual good is also moral good 
objectively. To take examples : A man is assertive by 
nature and another submissive. As rational beings both 
identify themselves with these two ma ster-impulses and all 
others are subordinated to them. But they are healthy, 
reflective and critical minds, free from compulsions and 
other maladjustments. The chief personality trait of one 
is vigour, forcefulness and leadership ; but it does not 
overwhelm other aspect of his life; e.g., his forcefulness 
and desire for leadership are wedded to great causes of 


31 J. Ward : Principles of Psychology : value. 

32 Moral problem arises, physiologically, when two ‘wishes’ 
involving the divergent ‘motor attitudes make conflicting demands on 
the same motile tissue. This is virtually a yes-or-no situation in which 
either or both of the altern'atives are bound to cause ‘suppression’ and 
‘dissociation’. The action will be immoral and unfree. Moral action 
will be possible when a progressive nervous integration takes, place 
through further ‘discrimination of facts’. This is what E.B. Holt 
calls the ethics of the dust or ‘ethics from below’ as distinguished from 
the ‘Ethics of the air’ or ‘ethics from above’. 
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humanity, for he clearly sees in them the worthy channels 
for his energy. His restless spirit for fame becomes rest- 
less for noble self-sacrifice. His aspirations of life, his 
poetic genius and aesthetic sense find their satisfaction 
in single-minded devotion. His whole being, dominated 
by the desire for self-assertion, is transformed from ugly 
and immoral self-seeking to a life of service and sacrifice. 
Such a personality is morally virtuous and psychologically 
healthy. 

Take the other man. His chief personality trait is sub- 
mission and humility. But his other aspects are not over- 
shadowed. His reflection clearly shows him that the chan- 
nel for the satisfaction of his self is renunciation and ser- 
vice of mankind. He bends all the energies of his soul 
to the subordination of this single impulse of self- 
abnegation. He rises higher in the scale of morality as 
he goes on purifying himself. He reduces i himself to 
zero, but becomes the tower of spiritual power. He becomes 
the apostle of peace, but is an inexhaustible dynamo of 
active energy. 

Both the persons are in the same field of action, 
but their motives and satisfaction are different. Moral 
achievements of both are same, but their personalities have 
traced different profiles. Virtues, as the highest achieve- 
ment of the self, does not consist in individual acts and 
intentions. Virtue is positive and perpetual growth of 
personality, which growth consists in integration of ever- 
emerging drives of our vital nature under the command 
the self-impulse. There is no specifically moral 33 motive 


33 To make morality as wide as Reality and as deep as 
life with immeasureable, real Future, we must not reduce its moral 
course to any narrow channel. Even a finely cut system with all 
architectural beauty will be a dead one and cannot accomodate life 
and its yearnings. To fit life in any set formulae will only freeze the 
vital current. Perhaps the only widest scheme to cover life in its in- 
finite variety and possibility is : Natural is normal and normative: Normal 
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governing the virtue-seeking lives. The term ‘Virtuous’ 
is wide enough to cover all lives of persons who perpe- 
tually struggle to grow by self-organisation of impulses 
and other factors, and constantly seek to live on higher 
planes of existence. 

Ill 

The genesis of religion and morality based upon the 
doctrine of Eros and Id, not metaphysical or mystical 
but metapsychologic principles, is not altogether un- 
founded. ‘The elementary 31 emotions of libido that are 
carried on now in the unconscious raised at one time 
a visible storm of wickedness’. Christianity ‘erected barri- 
ers of repression which protect us from the sight of our 
own sinfulness. The religious product was at that time 
the accomplishment of the total personality’. Culture, 
which means ‘domestication’ of the wild Eros through 
pressure of ‘sanctions’, ‘tabooes’, ceremonial penitence 
and what not, has put man’s mind under perennial fear 
of consciousness of guilt and sin. The modern man appears 
to be neurotic and hysterical. The mediaeval attachment 
to religion saved human soul from the fire of hell by in- 
venting such myths as ‘the Lamb of God’, ‘the Holy Ghost’ 
etc. with the help of symbolic and phantastic 35 thinking. 
At present, our scientific and directed thinking, though 
has freed us from the ‘Holy fear’ has created ‘bread-butter 
fear’ ‘fear of annihiliation’, the idea of ‘struggle for 
existence’ which have produced modern militarism, and 
the fetisch we call nationalism. Never did man more 
hysterically clung to self-destructive and other-destructive 


growth is harmonious :'To seek harmony in individual and collective 
life and to counteract the disharmony of all element is the path of 
virtue. 

34 Jung : Psychology of the unconscious : Song of the Moth. 

38 Jung : Psychology of the Unconscious : Two ways of Thinking. 
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tendencies, known as Sadism 36 and Masochism. The 
mediaeval barbarism of religion was perpetrated by the 
sincere desire to save the soul of man * the modern 
brutality on mammoth scales is perpetrated by the 
equally sincere desire to save the skin of man. Just 
as Christianity erected barriers of repression against 
our sinfulness , modern political creeds have woven dense 
sere ens to hide from our sight our own criminality. The 
modern political consciousness is at the present time an 
accomplished product of the total personality of man. 
just as we laugh with scorn at the religious persecutions 
of the past, the posterity will hate us for our monstrosi- 
ties committed in the name of political ideologies. 

The Challenge of our age is : How to free man from 
malancholia ? “The unconscious transformation of an 
erotic conflict into religious activity is something 
ethically 37 wholly worthless”, and is unable to liberate 
human soul from his neurotic fear. To indoctrinate the 
soul with ideas of redemption and divine mercy is ‘the 
unconscious recasting of the erotic into something 
religious; and is a ‘ sentimental and ethically worthless 
pose.’ Moreover, religion is no more a force to the 
modern man. Its appeal is lost, because we have left 
mythical thinking in terms of dream phantastics centuries 
behind. Old ethics based on the consciousness of guilt 
and sin has succeeded in filling human mind with moral 
horror, and in creating unthinking high-handed ‘censor’. 
The modern man looks askance at Moralism. Every bomb 
that has. been hurled on the heads of human beings has 
demonstrated lack of faith in the moral force. Political 
bungling of the hysterical statesmen and warlords would 
only imperil humanity. 

36 Democracy and its Rivals : Chap. Liberty, 

37 Jung : Psychology of the Unconscious P. 82, 

F. 18 
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A philosophical approach to making an appropriate 
response is to create an ethics which can resolve the sur- 
charge of neurotic tension by liberating the blocked energy 
of libido, that is to say, to give more hope to Eros, and 
more scope for wish-fulfilment. Any manifestation of 
libido in the form of instincts must not be dreaded as 
evil or sin. A desire seeks by its very nature some object 
to fulfil itself, and is morally neutral. In fact, the question 
of good and evil is not pertinent to the natural process 
of growth. In so far as the process is self-conscious and 
self directed, the only problem is : How to organise the 
energies of the soul in such a way as may lead to the 
greatest wish-fulfilment of the total self? Each organisation 
of energies with greater integration, harmony and balance, 
and with wider scope for liberation of the subliminal urge, 
creates a transformation of the self, and, consequently, a 
transvaluation of former categories. The regressive and 
resistive tendency produces a sense of moral struggle. 
A morally healthy man is free from pathological fears 
and compulsions and grows by his efforts to greater 
freedom and fulness of his soul. He does not consciously 
pursue the path of virtue, but cares only for the 
fulfilment of his total psychological personality. He 
does not rationalise altruism or justify egoism. He 
looks at his whole self, and finds that suppression of the 
other-regarding instincts leaves a void there. 

Rationality and ethical justification of an action lie in 
its complete harmony with laws of development. Eros 
is the heart of Reality, and our desires perpetually flow 
from it as its sparkling manifestations. Creative Reality 
fulfils itself and grows through individual actions. Mora- 
lity consists in creating harmony among these manifes- 
tations. “The organisation of all our faculties into a 
perfect whole is moral 38 harmony”. The fear of subjec- 

38 An Introduction to the Study of Litrature — Hudson P.226. 
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tivism is baseless, because the self cannot remain shut into 
itself by the driving force of the object-seeking instincts 
and object-revealing cognitions. Our feelings have a self- 
revealing nature, and constantly commerce with instincts 
and cognitions. The self is soon raised to the trans-subjec- 
tive 39 plane of being. The question whether man is born 
egoist or altruist does not arise. The self becomes pro- 
gressively more socialized and humanized by inner necessi- 
ties of its growth. The ‘problem of egoism’ is a false 
bogey raised by those who are committed to partial views 
of man’s nature. 

Our view of ethical quality as complete harmony of 
all forces and functions in a growing personality is in tune 
with development in other social sciences and political 
changes. Man’s status in social life of our days has been 
raised, but his responsibilities have become more numerous 
and onerous. A very bright and burning spark has freed 
itself from the core of our libidinal essence in the form 
of our demand for liberty — not only political but also reli- 
gious and economic 40 liberty. This demand is voiced 
in the slogans of the youth all over the world, who, 
almost with hysteric impatience, shouts for socialism, 
secularism and democracy. Even it has been argued that 
the capitalist democracy of the English or American pattern 
are outmoded, because true 41 democracy, possible in a 
classless world, is incompatible with class-ridden capitalist 


39 Driesh in his '■Ordmtnglehre' and ‘ Crisis in psjchology takes 
up the problem of the “Other Ego”. Analogy, as he says, is wrong 
from psycho-genetic and epistemological points of view. From the 
psycho-genetic point of view, Theodar Lipps proposes his theory of 
Einfuhlung; Schelar, his theory of immediate a prioristic knowledge 
about spiritual other in general; and Volkelt, original y on-certainty ness ; 
(Ursprtingsliche Du-Gewissheit). Driesch, from the logical, standpoint, 
regards “you” as a concept of ‘order’ as intuitive and primordial as that 
of the Ego. Solipcism is here out of question. 

40 Democracy and its Rivals : Chap. Liberty. 

41 The grammer of politics : Lasky : Introduction. 
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society. Our danger is that the youth in his enthusiasm 
for the vision of his future world 'might be carried away 
too far to lose his sense of balance and harmony. This 
may cause suppression of many finer aspects of our social 
life. Society in order to preserve its proper moral balance 
must try to create a harmony amongst all our hankerings 
and aspirations. Suppression 42 , overdevelopment or re- 
gression will have the same consequences for humanity at 
large as in the case of individual. 

An individual suckling on ‘the breast of social ethos’ 
feels now called upon to organise his self on a higher moral 
plane so as to embrace our new urges for complete in- 
dividual liberty consistent with social welfare, broad-based 
brotherhood of mankind by shedding off narrow patriotism. 
An honest imperialist, (unless he is too hypocritical 
and hide-bound) feels torn in his consciousness by the 
glaring contradiction between his immoral slave-making 
desire and his keen thirst for individual freedom. An in- 
nocent-looking man of God in his long apron siding with 
reactionary forces of Imperialism, Capitalism or Totalita- 

42 All schools of psycho-analysis are one in holding that the 
primitive man was under the neurosis caused by frightfulness of his 
own wild nature and the terror of the jungle law- The people, in 
the middle ages, were under the spell of • Holy fear, showing all signs 
of neurosis and psychosis. To day, the world has developed poli- 
tical neurosis and the psychotic symptoms are those of anxiety, compul- 
sion, paranoia etc. 

Freud’s system of moral philosophy and the general psychoanaly- 
tic approach to Religion, Art and Literature build themselves upon 
‘conflict ’ ‘Freuds’ Oedipus complex cuts human soul sharply into 
Love and Hate for the father. Every thing comes out of it 
through infantile regression. Jung makes too much of “the longing 
for the mother”, ‘the desire to be born again in the maternal waters’ 
etc. Religious, moral and aesthetic values to escape censure must 
be proved to be positive affirmations and progressions of the self 
and should notbe reduced to mere Totem ism, Infantilism, Thought 
inhibitism. Freud rightly recommends a re-education and disillusion- 
ment of humanity for peace and progress. [Ref. Freud. The Future 
of an Illusion ; the Ego. and the Id; mosses and monotheism; civilization 
and its Discontent; New Introductory Lectures; Totem and Taboo etc. 
Jung : Unconscious ]. 
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fianism seems to us as siding with evil. In the context 
of moral history of mankind, regressive political and econo- 
mic doctrines appear to be most pugnacious ethical an- 
achronisms. The die-hard Tory, in all spheres of life, 
is morally on a lower plane, because, he does not try to 
grow to a level at which new longings of his age are 
recognized and organised into his self. 

The Problem of Truth 

I 

The moral crisis, lying at the root of all troubles, — 
cannot be overcome without a literal overhaul in the 
c Status quo ’ of the present day economics and politics. 
Human consciousness has grown to new truths, but not 
so the moral life. The rapproachment between Truth 
and moral life cannot be brought about by the Foreign 
office bungling of the hard-boiled statesmen. Racialism and 
colour-bar on the one hand, the brotherhood of mankind on 
the other ; the list of empire-building and authoritarianism, 
and the burning ‘passion for freedom and individualism; 
capitalism and economic equality ; these are the glaring 
contradictions in our thought and life. A prophet, with 
vision and power, can bring them on rapport, by means 
of a revolution, armed or unarmed, by calling upon men 
to summon up the courage of their being to rise to a new 
level of life. This done, and the world is safe for peace 
and progress. 

In a creative process, there cannot be dallying or 
tarrying for long. Action and thought must evolve to- 
gether like phonic and photographic reels in a cinema- 
tograph. ‘Conversion’ and ‘revolution’ effect the necessary 
adjustment between the two. Moral life grows by 
imbibing more of the libidinal urges, and harmonising 
them under self-sentiment ; truth grows by disengaging 
fresh manifestations of Reality, and organising them under 
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knowledge-impulse. Neither truth nor moral good is ever 
completely achieved, for both are evolving processes and 
never finished products. The impulse to know is the 
‘conative energy’ which gives dynamic push to the cogni- 
tive apparatus. Just as new sparks of instinctive energy 
emitting from the underlying ‘primal restlessness’ claim 
for being accepted and organised for satisfaction, and the 
result is morality, so new aspects manifesting from core' of 
Reality process for being accepted and organised for know- 
ledge and the result is Truth. The two processes of cona- 
tive and cognitive development move on pari passu ; the 
conative unfoldment supplies a vital push and the cognitive, 
growth reveals fresh objects for the satisfaction of our 
longings. Truth grows under the dynamic of life, and life 
develops in the light of truth. But both are. distinct and 
interwoven : Truth, mainly consists of knowing, like 
morality which consists of living, though both cannot 
remain in isolation for long. 

Enrichment of truth means its becoming progressive- 
ly more inclusive, deeper and brighter. Truth at the level 
of perception mainly consists of isolated perceptual experi- 
ences involving rudimentary memory traces. Form, colour, 
sound and other concrete but unrelated aspects of Reality 
are revealed. Their deep-lying inter-connections binding 
them into the Unity of Nature are not at all known. 
Sequence, but not consequence is thought of. The present, 
now and here, is cognized to be true. Cognition, but 
no recognition, exists on this level of manifestation. 

At this stage, neither truth as an organisation of cog- 
nitive experiences, nor morality as a harmony of conative 
urges exists. But this does not last long. For, as matu- 
ration advances, the impulsive animal and the child cease 
to be a ‘creature of the moment’. A new world of images, 
set against the world of percepts, emerges with so cap- 
tivating fascinations that it is with some efforts that the 
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child distinguishes between the two worlds and frees him- 
self from the charm of phantasy. The emergence of the 
memory-world 43 makes the past and the distant real and true. 
The revealment of the past makes for better organisation 
of experiences, and at the same time, the impulsive life of 
.self-seeking changes by developing an attitude of ‘ pause 
and ponder.’ Imagination has greater ‘survival value’, 
for, it reveals the unseen future, and gives to the evolving 
process a forward-looking power. Impulsive life is more 
stabilized, for, the animal can now ‘look before and after.’ 

In a healthy growth neither arrest at not regression to 
the ideational level are desirable. But the sensuous weight 
and the concreteness of particular images are real handi- 
caps to man’s rising to the reflective level, when thought 
frees itself from subjective phantasies and intellection beg- 
ins in terms of universal ideas. This form of subjective 
thinking created in the ancient and mediaeval periods great 
arts and myths 44 full of anthropomorphism and therio- 
morphism. This is the regressive form of thought, a pri- 
mitive method of working of the psychic apparatus, charac- 
teristic of our dream life and infantilism. It is opposed to the 
progressive thinking of waking life in which there is the 
advancement of the thought excitation from the system 
of the inner or outer perception through the endopsychic 
work of association, conscious and unconscious, to the 
motor end;. that is to say, towards innervations . 45 

43 How the backward gaze of memory changes into the for- 
ward-looking imagniation is an interesting question of psycho-genesis. 
Its answers are two: (i) Memory* as it advances* begins to be general, 
in that the particularity and some, ‘concreteness’ of the “memory- 
images” begins to drop. It becomes ‘simple 5 memory as distinguished 
from ‘specific 5 memory of Driesh. Mind then can lightly handle the 
‘memory-images 5 . (2) True memory is anticipatory. To remember is 
to expect; anticipation and expectation create a forward-looking power. 
This leads to imagination. 

44 Jung: 'Psychology of the unconscious y p. 22 etc. Two ways of think- 
ing. ■ 

45 Jung : Ibid 3 p. 26. 
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At the infantile stage of thinking in terms of phanta- 
sies, a complete unification of the multitude of experiences 
is not possible. So truth now consists in the mythical 
creations t>f dream-worlds, unconcerned with deeper as- 
pects of reality. Life, at this stage, is not so erratic, yet, for the 
lack of the stable ideal, it is like the life of a mythical hero, 
more satisfying because free from the checks of higher 
reflection. Reasoning is a further advance in the cognitive 
process in which the objects become more symbolic and 
finer, the vision wider and organisation more compact 
and comprehensive. It is now that the totality of life’s 
motive;, is conceived, which enables the individual to create 
a rational synthesis of personality. 

Reasoning, perhaps, does not mark the limit of the 
development of the cognitive functions. It reveals the 
conceptual connections involved in our notions and makes 
‘inference’ possible. But it does not exhaust Reality. 
Intellect cannot conceive the creative flow of life, and, 
what it tries to capture in the scientific formula is the 
attributes, not essence, the shadow, not substance. It 
leaves an unknown halo hovering over the focal known. 
Physics stops at the great and does not probe deeper. 
Intuition reveals much that is concealed to intellect. 
Mystic 46 experience goes deeper still and unravels the 
infinite, eternal and immutable rock of finite, truporal and 
changeful existence. Bound by laws of its constitution, 
intellect does not transcend the time-space-cause nexus. 
Just as the ‘reasoning and willing self’ resolves and trans- 
forms ‘the imagining self’ so the self at the mystic level 


46 We are not using the term ‘mysticism’ in the sense of any 
momentary ecstatic illumination. It is a definite stage of growth 
in the evolutionary series. But, as the bulk of mankind lingers at the 
sub-rational level, the supra-rat'ional cannot be verified. The Upanisa- 
dic mysticism is no fancy or frenzy; it is a fact and event of our phy- 
logenetic and ontogenotic history. 
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of life resolves and transforms the ‘rational self’ by liqui- 
dating the contradictions or limitations of our intellectual 
categories. ‘Self’ is not a petrified idea; it is fluid-like. 
‘Self’ is the articulate voice of our vital being. At the 
mystic level, when the infinite and eternal becomes 
visible to cognition, the self also becomes infinite and 
eternal. ' 

From mysticism down to perception we find different 
forms of cognition which reveal the objects on which 
life feeds. Truth is not a mysterious quality of knowing 
process. It is the name of an organisation of cognitive 
experiences revealing new phases of Reality. There is 
nothing false in Nature as there is nothing evil. The 
evil is only a material tendency to regression to a lower 
level and results from failure to accept and recognize a 
higher plane of existence. So error indicates a plane of 
organization of cognitive experiences which can be left 
behind because a new one is in view. The co-centric 
theory is false (though it is not absolutely false, for noth- 
ing 47 is absolutely false or it will be truth), because the 
manifestation of a new phase of Reality demands a higher 
plane of organization inclusive of the first one. Even, 
perhaps the helio-centric theory is wrong, if some day ' 
Astronomy proves that the visible ‘firmament’ revolves 
round some central Nebula, the fulcrum of all hanging 
heavens. 

Perception, ideation, intellection and intuition etc. 
manifest different phases of the same underlying Reality, 
and, like the urges springing from the same core of our be- • 
ing, these several manifestations can be gathered up into a 
single harmony under the knowledge-i'mpulse. The 
problem of truth is to create double harmony of our 
manifestive tendencies, firstly to bring about internal har- 

47 Croce — Essence of Aesthetic. 

F. 19 - 
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mony amongst the cognitive experiences so as to embrace 
them into a dynamic totality of knowledge, without re- 
pression, isolation or overemphasis of any revealed phase ; 
secondly to create external harmony to check up the 
internal organization with other aspects of Reality. The 
law o£ universal Harmony applies to truth in the same 
way in which it applies to morality. 

II 

Is any organization of experiences true ? Or, are there 
some laws which the organization must follow in order 
to be true ? What exactly does the term Organization 
connote in the context of this view ?. 

Just as virtue is the pursuit of satisfaction of the total 
personality, a dynamic organization of all our urges with 
the master-sentiment at the apex, so truth is the pur- 
suit of knowledge, a dynamic organisation 1 ^' of all mani- 
festations into an intelligible unity. Nothing is absolutely 
false: Each statement, each science, is not a clean-hewn 

48 This view must be distinguished from that of the Hegelians 
and Neo-Hegelians. Their epistemological standpoint is objective 
Idealism and is an ingenious escape from solipcism to which Idea- 
listic stand seems to lead. According to them Reality is the predicate 
of a single affirmation. “The common logical judgments are simply 
those parts of this continuous affirmation of consciousness which 
are from time to time separately made distinct. Each of them there 
fore must be regarded as a partial expression of the nature of Reality 
and the subject will always be Reality in one form and the predicate 
reality in another form.” [The ’Essentials of Logic— Bosanquet]. 

The neo-Hegelians reduce the function of consciousness to con- 
tinuous judgment or analytic-synthetic activity of reasoning. The 
criterion of truth is perfect coherence arising out of the homogeniety 
of all intelligences. 

Our view is more akin to the one taken by Indian Epistemology 
in general. Perception, Inference, analogy, even negation and impli- 
cation etc. are all sources of valid knowledge (Pramanas). Perception 
possesses the value of generating valid knowledge 
but anumana reveals a deeper phase of Reality, unascertained by percep- 
tion. The final norms of validity are saphalapravrtti Janakatva or 
Arthakriya-Karita and mutual compatibility ( [Vaisesika 
DarTana VIII, 1,2 etc, Nydja Darsana I ] 
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block of truth. Each of these sciences, as partial mani- 
festations of truth, contains distinct links which can con- 
vert them all into a single chain. A science is a partial 
organization of our experience, and is obtained by tearing 
it from the entirity of experience. Truth means linking 
all facts of manifestive experience — of perception, 
imagination, intellection and intuition — into a chain or a 
part of the chain. Neither sense nor intellect is exclusive- 
ly the source of truth. All these are manifestive organs 
and reveal different and deep phases of Reality. Their 
organization begins automatically; but in the self-consci- 
ous Homo Sapiens, the work of organization is taken up 
consciously. The work of the truth-seeker is to discover 
the connecting links of each phase of manifestation, and 
to recreate the manifested Reality. 

This process of truth-seeking thins the wall of differ- 
ence between the ideal and the natural. Each phase of 
manifestation possesses natural bonds for linkage. Even 
fact and fancy mythology and science, can be dovetailed 
into a single scheme of truth, and, unless it is done, we 
can’t have truth. Psycho-analysis has proved it to the hilt 
that phantasees are as important for scientific knowledge 
as the most blazing facts and sense data, for they divulge 
the truths of the subterraneous self where not ‘light’ can 
enter. Consistency of reasoning was truth during the 
age dominated by Aristotelian Formalism. Even the coup 
d’etat of the doubting philosopher of France could not 
break the Idol of the Theatre, for he too, after doubting 
everything, began building up ‘geometrico more’, without 
doubting his method of beginning from the first princi- 
ples. Empiricism shocked the rationalists by showing that 
truth lay in the ‘sense’ rather than in the ‘intellect’. The 
later history of thought is the record of attempts to recon- 
cile the claims of ‘reason’ and ‘sense’ in the discovery and 
proof of truth. The Empiricists discarded the ‘reason’. 
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the Kantians and the Hegelians discarded the ‘sense.’ The 
Kantian philosophy proposed a go-between of the two, 
by making ‘reason 5 the source of formal and regulative 
categories, and by assigning to ‘sense’ the role of a mine 
df incoherent infoimations. That the Kantian compro- 
mise was wrong is clear from the insoluble issues which 
it raised. A crisis in the theory of knowledge is caused, 
a crisis as serious as the advent of empiricism, by Freudian 
psychology by its proof that imagination, not the creative 
and pragmatic imagination of the scientist but even the 
playful, dreamy phantasmago ria, reveals the truths of the 
rock stratum of our conscious being. 

Truth now should become more inclusive. Percepts, 
images, ideas intuitions are not merely mental creatures 
or intellectual photographs reflecting on the brain-plate : 
They are several phases of the same underlying Reality ; 
they are cognitive manifestations of some strata of 
actual existence. Our belief that perceptual experience is 
only fact-revealing, and the rest are either ‘residue’ or 
‘artificial manufactures’ of the cerebrum is founded 
on a dogma which regards Reality to be a two-dimen- 
sional surface. A concrete Reality has ‘depth’ besides 
‘length’ and ‘breadth’, which is revealed to deeper 
manifestive experience. The evolving Nature has pro-, 
vided a physiological structure in the cognitive appar- 
atus for higher functionings, which shows that these 
are not reducible to the ‘lower’ ones. A philosophic 
attempt to get one out of the other is a return to mech- 
anism and defeat of the very essence of ‘creative 
evolution.’ 

A similar philosophical back-sliding is clear in attempt- 
ing to get life out of matter, and mind out of life. It is 
like trying to get ‘depth’ from ‘length.’ Any such reduc- 
tion is the very denial of growth. Perception, imagination 
and intellection are forms of cognitions which reveal 
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aspects of the material dimension of Reality. In- 
tuition is a higher cognitive experience which reveals 
the phenomenon of life as a creative flow of energy. It 
is supra-intellectual cognition. It marks a definite stage 
of growth. ‘Mysticism’ in this context is a higher cog- 
nitive development where mind as pure manifestation 
is revealed. It is an illumination which unveils a region 
of being unknown to ordinary perception or intuition. 
It is pity that Individual 49 psychology should confuse mys- 
tic experience with phantasy. Mystic phantasy is, accord- 
ing to it, the result of introverted libido creating a represen- 
tation — complex 50 raised to Godhead. ‘The-becoming- one- 
with-God’ — a characteristic mystic experience — is nothing 
•but the heightening of the libido. This view reduces 
mysticism to a pathological condition. In fact, at the mys- 
tic level of growth when an undivided manifestation of 
Reality dissolves the limits of lower levels, greater ful- 
ness and freedom of life are attained. Identification 51 
with God is becoming one with our deeper self by over- 
throwing the limits of individuality. 

Happily speculative physics is tending towards mys- 
ticism now. The law of truth requires that knowledge as a 
growing organization of all cognitive experiences must* 
reflect the plan of evolving nature. The plan of the artist 


49 Jung : Unconscious p. 112, 

50 Jung : p. 96 “ Psychology of the unconscious * \ 

“Psychologically, however, God is the name of a representa- 
tion-complex which is grouped round a strong feeling (the sum of 
libido), God is our own longing to which we pay divine honours. 
To bear a God within one’s self is a guarantee of happiness, of power, 
indeed, even of omnipotence : it is to be God one’s self”. 

51 Ref. Aegypten “I am the God A turn, I who alone was. 
I am the God Re at his fire splendour. I am the great God, self-created, 
God of gods to whom no other God compares.” 

Ref. The Upanisads : such passages are too numerous to be cited. 
The Brhadaranyaka and the Chandogya abound in mystic songs. 
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becomes visible, though the picture be unfinished. Per- 
haps, the canvas of creative Nature stretches out into 
eternity. We must not, however, attempt a priory to cons- 
truct the plan. Each manifestation, — each datum of our 
perceptual, rational, intuitive or mystic experiece-arising 
as it does from the sa’me underlying Reality, contains in 
itself the clueS of its unification. We departmentalize the 
indivisible cognitive experience into sciences, argu- 
ments, statements and facts, and yet, like our urges emerg- 
ing from the ‘all engulfing flood of animal passion/ they 
all seek, by their inner natural community, a co'mmon’ subs- 
tratum. Knowledge thus is the presentation of Reality. 

The Law of Identity cannot retain its old meaning 
in the epistemology wedded to a dynamic view of Truth. 
Truth ceases to be itself , if it ceases to grow to new levels 
of organization. It is a process which grows by gorging 
fresh manifestations of Reality. There cannot be any 
essential identity in a true process of growth. The ‘class- 
essence’ or ‘the identity of being’ cannot be static 
phenomenon in a creative process. The Law of Identity, 
therefore, can only mean the identity of Reality and know- 
ledge as they ascend, pari passu , on the ladder of existence. 

We have now a more liberal and comprehensive theory 
of Truth. Any organization of experience is true which 
does not suppress or overstate any fact, as any life is 
virtuous with any of our instincts at the apex of the 
organization provided that no urge is driven underground 
or allowed to overfulfil itself. Both error and vice result 

a 

from man’s failure to recognize ‘himself as an instrument 
for the expression of life according to his individual possi- 
bilities’, and his ‘real level of development, being thus 
self-deceived and therefore inhabited from finding his 
biological adaptation’. 52 ‘The most horrible sins and 

62 Beatrice M. Hinkle p. XLII ‘Introduction to psychology of the 
unconscious.’ 
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the gravest errors were committed in history when 
people refused to accept, under the influence of the obses- 
sing ‘anxiety neurosis’ arising from an undischarged ‘exci- 
tation,’ ‘the onward surging impulses’ of life and the 
sparkling manifestations of Reality. The whole human 
race, tormented by ‘compulsions,’ ‘incest-horror,’ ‘anxie- 
ties,’ and other mental disturbances created mythological 
and religious hallucinations and ‘congealed them into 
sacraments and liturgical forms’. The law of evulotion 
leaves no choice but to grow or die, and that too, 
now or never. Nations and civilization have perished 
on the ‘one way-street’ of growth which requires per- 
petual renewal of our outlook, and fresh approach to life 
and Reality. 

Ill 

Pragmatic theory corrects intellectualism which divorces 
life from truth, but it errs, in its turn, by merging one in 
the other. According to the realist school of Pragma- 
tism the ‘primacy of perceptual consciousness’ is not proved 
because consciousness does not condition the being of a 
thing. Ideas are not substitutes, not replicas, not even 
realities in themselves. An idea is a function, an instru- 
ment of meaning and is validated by its working on the 
independent and permanent environment. This will 
clearly lead to solipism. Reality is experience, but experience 
is not an impersonal and intransitive process. Our ideas 
are presentative and ‘suggestive signs’, and not merely 
‘substitute symbols’. Their sole purpose is not ‘abbreT 
viation’ and ‘abstraction’, but presentation of an aspect 
of reality. Unless their validity is established indepen- 
dently of life, they cannot help it in its ‘biological adap- 
tation’. Ideas emerge under the stress of life and for the 
biological end. But the test of their validity, for this very 
reason, lies in the harmony and comprehensive organi- 
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zation of all cognitive and object revealing experiences. 
Knowledge — impulse is a hormic energy, and its bio- 
.psychic function is the service of ‘Horme’. But to reduce 
‘knowing’ to ‘living’ or ‘doing’ will defeat both epistemo- 
logical and biological functions. 

Mathematical Logic has contributed splendidly by 
inventing a system of mathematical symbols to which it 
seeks to reduce all forms of thinking. Logical symbo- 
lism, by means of ‘short-hand’ and ‘illustrative’ symbols, 
has only made for ‘economy of thought’, precision and 
systematization, but has committed twin errors, firstly, 
by tight-fitting the thinking process into the rigid symbolic 
frames; secondly, by including inferential and discursive 
thinking alone in the theory of truth. The second of these 
positions is, however, acceptable if it is granted that all 
cognitive process which seek to explore and manifest the 
material phenomena-perception, ideation and intellection 
are inferential. ‘Inference is the dissolution of an im- 
lication.’ A perceptual process, imagination as well as 
reasoning activity are on a par in being implicative. Disso- 
lution of the implication of percepts, images or reasoning 
means linking them so as to form a chain. As already 
hinted, no piece of cognitive experience is a complete whole, 
in fact, each waits to be united with a larger whole. Each 
distinct cognition is obtained by delimiting an undivided 
and indivisible experience or by differentiating a conti- 
num ; truth can be obtained by piecing together the dis- 
tinct cognitions into the totality of continuous experience 
or by an assimilative process. 

Recent development in the psychology of thinking 
has made it clear that the essential nature of higher or 
lower activity of thought is the same, e.g., to explore the 
environment and prepare the animal for ‘adaptation’. 
Thought may not be ‘shorthand’ substitute for actual doing 
or merely a ‘suppressed-speach’ — To say this will be the 
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extreme of hormic purposivism. This view has created a 
psychological school of logic which makes ‘adaptation’ as 
the sole validating authority for the entire thought-process. 
But the term ‘exploration’ of the activist school can be 
absorbed in the term ‘manifestation’. All cognition is 
manifestive, but each form of cognitive activity reveals 
different facets of the picture : Intellection rev eals facts of 
Reality, unsecognizable to perceptual consciousness. 

If cognition manifests some aspects of Reality, it need 
not correspond to Reality in order to be validated. The 
‘correspondence theory’ first breaks the unity of existence 
into two irreducible worlds of ‘Thoughts’ and ‘Things’ 
and then' seeks to unite them by such subterfuges as 
‘parallelism’, interactionism. Dualism. The metaphysical 
basis of ‘correspondance’ does not pause to doubt that 
in beginning with ‘cogito, cergo sum,’ the-I, the undoubted 
truth, is a jejune residum, and that the gap thus created 
cannot be bridged metaphysically or epistemologically. 
Every fact of manifestive experience, — a percept, an image 
or an idea, — is presentative, and not representative, of some 
phase of existence, and thus its. validity does not lie in its 
‘correspondance,’ but in its ‘coherence’ with other facts. 
Dualism must engulf us in solipsism and commits us to 
extrinsic test of validity. The source of the error in this 
metaphysical position is its drawing a line of demarcation 
between the subjective and the objective on the ‘skin of 
the body.’ The distinction of ‘inside’ and ‘outside’ worlds 
is misleading, because experience is a transitive and trans- 
subjective process. 

An unmodified ‘coherence ’ 63 theory ' will make us 


53 The Theory of self-validating Test of Truth (svatah prama- 
nyavada) contains an element of truth Every fact of experience 
qua a fact whether perceptual or intuitional etc. reveals some - phase 
of tridimensional, concrete Reality, end in that it does not require any 
proof ab extra. But every fact of experience is not absolutely insulated 

F. 20 
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answerable for the errors of formalism and a priorism. 
Every piece of manifestive experience is psychologically 
true ( a fact which is the basis of the intrinsic or self- 
validating theory of truth) but, from the view point of 
epistemology, it requires to be linked with the entire ex- 
perience. For example, ‘Capitalist democracy is the nega- 
tion of equality.’ This statement, so far as it conveys a 
meaning, is true. It is a vehicle of truth. But it needs a 
further validation' by showing its harmony with observed 
facts i.e., with the examples of the capitalist and class-ridden 
democracies, and by making it coherent with the organized 
political thought i.e., by proving that equality allowed by 
democracy is denied by the unsocialistic character of the 
economic structure. The deductive process links a state- 
ment with the organised rational experience ; the inductive 
process makes it 'coherent with the testimony of sense- 
experience. But that may not be enough for its complete 
establishment as truth. The statement, established induc- 
tively and deductively, may frustrate the emergence of new 
forms of evolving life and may not satisfy the passionate 
imagination of the artist. In a complete scheme of Nature, 
Truth, Beauty, and Bonum must be in harmony. 

In fact, thought received its strongest impetus from 
such artists and visionaries as Karl Marx, Rousseau and 
Gandhi Ji. New vistas of thoughts have seen the light 
of the day in the storm and stress of the humani- 
tarian movements. The entire Reality grows to new levels 
propelled by the force of disharmony. “Contradiction 
is at the root of all movement and growth”. Landslides 
do take place in the realm of thought by promulgations 
of new facts of nature. Reality pulls itself together at a 


and points to something beyond itself. It must cohere with all revea- 
led facts and facets of Reality to make a “whole” which is the normal 
and normative tendency of life and mind. Thus a true ‘coherence’ 
will include both extrinsic and intrinsic therories of truth. 
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certain level of growth by calling for reorientations 
and adjustments. Thus swells the tide of time. Personal 
effort does count in the evolution of truth and life. His- 
torical determinism forgets that the whole past gathers 
up in the representative of an age who gives a dynamic 
push to the flow of evolutionary current. At every stage 
of growth of truth, there is stock-taking in the way of 
reorganization of the entire experience. Reshuffle may be 
sometimes so profound as to create need for relearning. 
But the test of validity of any piece of experience lies in its 
being coherent with the whole. Each science is a depart- 
mental attempt for creating such harmony of entire ex- 
perience. 

AESTHETIC VALUES- 

There are four sources from 'which we can get light 
on the art- values and art-consciousness, w'^., i. Psy- 
chology, 2. Metaphysics, 3. Art-philosophy, and 
4. The study of the history of art-development in different 
‘times and climes’. Of; these. Psychology throws more 
light on the genesis and the motif of art. We may not 
believe in the ‘incest-horror’ or ‘the phallic-coitus play’ 
theory of art and religious symbolism, yet we cannot deny 
the role of the primal 54 ‘libido’ in art without depriving it 
of its deep appeal to human consciousness. Whatever be 
the outward material basis of art, its communicative and 
echoing nature in the depths of our own being proves its 
satisfying quality, and thus makes it pervade all spheres of 
our existence. 

The satisfying and pervasive nature of Art is due to the 
psychological fact that it releases a libidinal surcharge to 


54 ‘Libido’ is not merely ‘sexual libido’. It is equivalent to the 
will of Shaupenheur, elan vital of Bergson, Kama of Indian mythology, 
and horme of McDougall. In this sense, nutrition and procreation 
are libidinal functions. 
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a free flow. Its communicative nature is due to the fact 
that it embodies our own ‘longing’ lingering in the sub- 
conscious. , All great art leads a 85 partial amount of libido 
over into the mental realm, and thus it becomes the echo of 
our inner voice. Expansion of being has its attendent feel- 
ing consciousness, which is the bliss of art. A complex 
is a rigid constellated formation of emotions, painful, 
because it contracts and freezes the elan vital surging within 
for expansion. In arts we find the powerful ‘tendency 
towards dissolution (transformation) of every individual 
complex.’ In this tendency we find the motive force of 
‘poetry, painting and every sort of art.’ 

This view explains why art is always symbolic. In a 
pathological condition, known as dementia preacox, the 
‘archaic surrogate’ or ‘substitute phantasies’ is a regressive 
dreamy state of the patient. In art, however, the creative 
imagination symbolizes, not an infantile experience or auto- 
cratic tendency, but a deep passion freeing itself from the 
subterraneous tumult of the Eros. In art, therefore, there 
is progression and not regression, for the creation of art 
means the creation of symbols — heroes and heroines, situa- 
tions and vivid imagery of emotional raptures. The soul 58 
boils and bubbles with ecstasy and pain, enraptured by 
the ‘image’ of its longing. The whole suggestive force of 
art depends upon the symbols being in close communion 
with our cravings. 

Art, being symbolic, follows the psychological laws of 
symbolism. Libido, the inner hankering of our soul, 

55 Jung : Unconscious p. 155. 

86 H. Heine. A German lyric poet offers us a symbol of ecstasy 
in his poem: Die Uotosblume. Its last four lines are as follows: — 

Sie bluht und gliiht und leuchtest 
Und starret stumm in die Hohe; 

Sie duftet und weinet und zittert 
Vor Liebe und Liebesweh. 

Here the words ‘Weinet’, Zitheret’ and ‘Liebesweh’ are well worth 
marking. 
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symbolizes itself in the forms of an eagle, swan, nightingale, 
sun, moon, cukoo and others, where there is chance of 
‘comparison 57 by analogy’ or ‘comparison based on causa- 
tive relations,’ or ‘based on activity.’ Our odes, songs 
and other paintings are theriomorphic representations 
of the libido. But libido does not always regress to 
theriomorphism; it creates anthropomorphic, even super- 
natural and divine symbols. The biological function of 
such symbol is to dissolve the complex, barring free erotic 
expansion. 

All art embodies Beauty. Beauty is, psychologically, 
the other name for the erotic manifestation. Love of 
art and poetry is a noble form of auto eroticism. 
Beauty is symbolically embodied passion — a kind of feeling 
experienced by all during the upsurge of the Eros. But 
the stage at which the Eros was regarded as ‘sexual’ is now 
passed, though the sexual predominance of it is undeniable. 
Like nutrition at the vegetative stage, ‘sex’ is the natural 
object of libido. But at the present level of humanization 
of libido, its large part has become desexualized. All art 
is sublime in so far as it tries to desexualize our erotic 
urges. ‘The propelling motive of this transition of the 
immediate sexual libido to the non-sexual representation 
can be found only in a resistance which opposes primitive 
sexuality .’ 58 

In art-consciousness we try to ‘emotionalize’ the Eros : 
this is to create beauty in symbols. In moral consciousness 
we try to ‘moralize’ it : this is to create virtue in conduct. In 
epistemic consciousness we try to cognize it : this is to create 
truth in our thought.,, The carry-over of libido into the 
emotional region is the sublimation in art. “The 59 process 
of transformation of the primal libido into secondary 

57 Jung: Unconscious p. 105. 

58 Jung: Psychology of the unconscious p. 156. 

59 p. 150 Ju ng. ibid. 
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impulses always took place in the form of affluxes of sexual 
libido, that is to say, sexuality became deflected from its 
original destination and a portion of it turned, little 
by little, increasing in amount, into the phylogenetic im- 
pulse of the mechanism of allurement and of protection 
cf the young ! ‘Where this operation succeeds without 
injury to the adaptation of the individual it is called sub- 
limation. Where the attempt does not succeed it is called 
repression.” 

The sublime, as an aesthetic value, is visible in those 
artistic efforts where ‘the desexualized primal* libido’ is 
symbolically created. Beauty, as an aesthetic value, is 
created when an intense libidinal urge is symbolically 
presented. In art, therefore, sexual 60 predominance is 
often to be met. Moral atomsphere of art is its sublima- 
ting effect which consists in diverting the sexual libido 
into non-sexual channels. The term ‘nonsexual’ is wide 
enough to cover all noble forms, such as chivalry, heroic 
struggle against evil, martyrdom etc. Classicism consists 
in the presentation of the libidinal urges in superhuman 
and supernatural symbols where they have been most socia- 
lized or better still, desexualized and divinized. The 
essence of romanticism is its freedom with which it un- 
earths the fresh hankerings of our subliminal life. Romantic 
poetry is the fountain of pure passions. 

This psychological approach to the problem of aes- 
thetic values reveals many attributes of art-consciousness. 
This genetic view explains the biological and psycholo- 


60 Indian art-philosophers have given to ‘Srngara Rasa' the 
first place. Even there the Vipralambha is superior to sambhoga, 
because the first calls out more of the passion than the second. Kali- 
dasa is at his best where his poetry embodies the most painful erotic 
upsurge. Ref. Ajavailapa, Rativilapa Meghaduta, tiakuntala Act 
3 and so on. Ref. Kdvyaprakdsa ; Sdhitya-Darpana ; Bharata Natya 
Sastra. c. f. This is the secret of the superiority of tragedy over 
comedy. 
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gical functions of Beauty and the Sublime. The func- 
tional conception of art-value is in line with our views 
of truth and virtue. Not committed to the dogmas of the 
psychoanalytic school, we need not hold that creative art 
employs archaic form of thought and phantasy because 
there is regression or repression. In Mystic 61 poetry, 
sexuality is merged in the infinite and eternal longing of the 
soul. The art embodying ' the sexual libido is concrete, 
charming, voluptuous and low. Its appeal is sensuous. 
The art embodying the conquered, transformed and desexua- 
lized libido is sublime, abstract, elevating and effective. 
Mysticism is the highest state of art-consciousness when 
libido, freeing itself from the temporal sexual limita- 
tions, breaks forth into infinite effulgence and eternal 
song. This gradation of art-consciousness into three levels 
must not be confused with the classification of arts based 
upon the material requirements. Even the grossest art, 
architecture, can be mystic when it communicates the tem- 
poral soul with the eternal longing of libido. 

II 

From the metaphysical stand, we can reconcile the above 
view with that which regards art to be pure passion 62 

61 R ahasjavada of Tagore & Kabir ; 8c Chajavada of Sumitra 
Nanandana Pant and innumerable other mystic poets & artists proved 
it. Even the Vedic & the Upanisadic poems strike a strong mystic 
note. 

62 Croce : — Essence if Aesthetic cf. also Viswanatha’s definition 
of Kavya qppi CtifcH’ fr I ‘The word ‘Rasa’ is equivalent to libido 

and examples of three forms of art too numerous to be cited. We 
can give some simple instances^ of each. The following two poems 
give us a voluptenous, sensuous taste of libidinal urge. 

Ref. Goethe : Kennst du das land wo die Zitronen blubn. 

In dunkeln lub die Gold-orangen gliihn 
Ein sanfter Wind vom blauen Ifimmel weht. 

Die Myrtel still und hoch der lorbeer steht 
Kennst du es wohl ! Dahin ! Dahin 1 

The best example of the second class of poetic art, where the 
sexual libido is shown to be sublimated and transformed into a higher 
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and expression. The passion which art embodies is not 
hedonic, for it is neither painful nor pleasurable. It is 
a distinct experience,* devoid of hedonic character, to be 
known as art-feeling or aesthetic feeling. We have 
to revise our theory of emotions which teaches that all 
emotions are variants of pleasure-pain excitment. Emo- 
tions in so far as they are associated with the instinctive 
functions are the ways of stiffening, and replenishing 
energy to the conative urges. Emotional experience synch- 
ronises with instinctive activity when a natural urge frees 
itself from the Unconscious for its conscious exercise, i.e. 
when a part of the subliminal life liquifies and flows out 
in effusion. An emotion , 63 therefore, has no inherent 
hedonic character. It becomes hedonic by the successful 
or obstructed career of the urge. 

This granted, we can assert that aesthetic-feeling is 
that intense experience in which a large portion of the 
libidinal urge gushes forth in a spate, and is gathered up in 
sublime symbols by the creative impulse. The intensity 
of the art-feeling (or beauty experience) is the- power with 

emotional experience, is Uhland’s Des Sanger’s Finch. We quote only 
two stanzas: “Der Alte sprach zum Jungen: “Nun sei bereit, mein 
sohn i 

Denk unsrer tiefsten lieder, stimm an den vollsten Ton, 

Nimm all kraft zusammen die lust und auch den schmerz 

Es gilt uns heute, zo ruhren des Konigs steinern Herz. 

Die Hoingsschar in kreise veslernet Jeden Spott, 

Des Konigs trotz’ge krieger, sie beugen sich ver gott. 

Ref. also Odes of Keats, Shelley: etc. 

63 We can contrast this with the view of most of the psycholo- 
gists. cf. Stout: Manual of psychology ‘p. 403. The paragraph 12 con- 
tains a flat self-contradiction and such tautologies as ‘joy is agreeable’. 
‘Joy is invariably pleasant,’ Joy and pleasure are the same; joy is ideal 
pleasure is sensuous. Joy is no specfic emotion like anger, fear, love, 
etc. 

The best examples of the mystic poetry are those of Vamdeva song, 
and the Upanisads. Robert Browning and Emerson and Wordsworth 
(his is natural mysticism) are in English. But the best representative 
of the mystic poetry are Tagore, and Mahadevi Verma. In Persian 
poetry Maulana Room and Hafiz are great mystic poets. 
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which the primal restlessness surges up in a tremendous 
flux into consciousness. This whole experience is the 
art-passion. From this view art = beauty = passion = express- 
ion is an understandable equation. 

To create art is to emotionalize a part of libido. The 
force 64 and facility with which the libidinal current relea- 
ses the tension and floods our consciousness with new 
sparks sweetens our whole being. This explains the crea- 
tivity of the art-impulse. Art-joy is different from that 
pleasurable experience which attends on the success of a 
conative urge : It is mainly the joy of creation, liberation 
and transformation of an erotic tumult within us. There 
is such a thing as art-impulse which differs from other 
impulses and is superior to them in that it does not seek 
satisfaction through objects, but only releases tremendous 
libidinal charge by ‘emotionalizing’ libido into symbols. 
Thus art is related to and independent of life like the 
knowledge-impulse. In an aesthetic experience a 
feelings are reduced to their pristinepurity. They lose 
their associations with the conative urges,— do not lead to 
conduct or knowledge, but they all cluster round a noble 
symbol with all the force of passion. Thus anger, . tear, 
love and other emotions leave their service of instincts 
and form a passionate constellation pouring out a flux o 

emotionalized libido. . , • 

Thus Beauty in art-consciousness consists m har . " 
sing our emotional life. This statement is in tune with 
our general theory of value. Our affections having the 
material qualities of resistence and r einforce-nt supply 
great strength and inspiration, by being artistically org 


T S ?of ^ They ’ Oj^P^sadrSidMadh^ respectively. 
Luckilyfthe theory of Rasa in Sanskrit poetics > has 
behind it, hence also its aesthetic appproach is in pertec 
view expounded here. 
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to the truth-seeking and satisfaction-seeking impulses. Thus 
the triple development of human personality advances 
from stage to stage. Modern scientific intellectualism has 
shot above and overshadowed the culture of emotions and 
conduct, and thus causes the whole trouble. 

Ill 

We may now examine several theories of art in the 
light of the above. Hedonism, now an outworn creed 
in Ethics, is found equally wanting in Aesthetics, for it 
cannot account for the higher forms of art, confuses the 
creative art-joy with pleasure incidental to conative success, 
and, lastly, it can give, at best, a pseudo-symbolism, and, 
consequently, pseudo-satisfaction. The utilitarian 65 approach 
to the genesis of art is ingenuous which says that finer 
arts grew out of the useful and mechanical crafts. But it 
errs in confusing the final causes of the two forms : the 
first aims at creating utility for practical sactisfaction, the 
second, at beauty for emotional satisfaction. The 
communicative, suggestive, sublimating and creative 
etc. characteristic of art remain unsolved mysteries to 
utilitarianism. Both Hedonism and utilitarianism are 
true in that they make 66 pleasure — though they do not know 
what kind of pleasure — an inalienable element of beauty. 

Mathematical and Formal theories of art, associated 
with the names of Euclodus and other Hollenic philoso- 
phers, bring about a copernican change by shifting 
the centre of aesthetic value from the ego to various 
geometrical figures. The geometrical conception of beauty 
substitutes an outward physical harmony in place of 
emotional rapport, and mistakes the physiological ease 

65 D.S. MacColl: what is Art. Chap. I. 

68 Art-joy is Ananda of the Upanisads : Ref. Taittirtya: Ananda 
V alii. Ananda is no sense-satisfaction, but a deep mystic ejnotiopal 
rapture engendered by overthrow of personal limitations, 
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resulting from the minimum expenditure of nervous 
in the observation of regular shapes for beauty-e P • 

Configurationist tendency of the mind, prove 
Gestalt School of Kiihlar and Koffka, is a psyc ° °g 
explanation why we must have architectural symme ry 
naturally. It is true that geometrical harmony ° P 
can be the most natural vehicle of emotional harm y, 
yet the one cannot be the other. Joy-element ot be y 
cannot be accepted by a consistent formalist view. 

Plato’s Mimetic theory of art and his subsequent criti- 
cism of Homer, Aristophenes and other classica au o , 
is a direct corollary of his Idealist philosophy. Art, accora- 
ingly, is mimesis on the canvas of the real and its | SU< J C 
lies in close resemblance with Reality. This view as e 
criticized by a contemporary vie* of Plato which taug 
that art is an improvement upon nature and . 

an imitation. Art creates and does not imitate. ^ But, this 
view of creative art does not explain ‘what’ and w y 
‘how’ it creates. Roman art was no substantial improve- 
ment upon the Hellenic art both in practice an> 
though it became more varied in content, 
not hope to boil down the art-history from the age o 
Egyptian pyramid to our own time, nor that is out aim 
Art has become more and more expressive with the march 
of time. The middle ages absorbed the Christian influences 
in art. It was Kant whose aesthetics recognised the role or 
feeling in art-consciousness. But even * now Aesthetic 
philosophy has not got rid of representationism. 

art is yet defined as representation 67 of the real in men a 

“ItACroce who for the first time defined Art « pure 
intuition. Other French Italian and German artists 
art-philosophers have discovered the role o p 

67 Basil Worsford: Judgment in 'Literature-. Chap. 
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sensation’ in their doctrine of Impressionism . 68 But post- 
impressionism and Neo-impressionism have emphasized 
‘compact unity’ and ‘ryhthmic balance of directions’ 
in art. Thus Neo-impressionism corrects the subjecti- 
vism of Impressionism. All these currents have swelled 
the tide. Add to this the marvellous discoveries of the 
‘depth psychology’. We have a roughly finished picture 
of art. 

To conclude, art, conduct and thought are the emo- 
tional, conative and cognitive functions of a tripartite 
Reality ; Beauty, Goodness and Truth are their achievements. 
These are also the highest attainments of Natural evolu- 
tion, whose concrete nature is measurable in three dimen- 
sions — Matter, life and mind. Law of universal harnony 
explains the nature and inter-relation of Beauty, Truth and 
Virtue; Law of Universal Disharmony causes upward motion 
in the process. Progression and Regression are two direc- 
tions, the latter explains the nature and need of the ugly. 
False and Vice. This view of values based upon a con- 
crete dynamic Reality gathers up all currents of present 
day thought and opens up new vistas for further deve- 
lopment." Its applicability to the problems of our con- 
duct economic, political and social planning — of our 
thought — sciences and philosophy, — and of art — our 
emotional life and creative functions — will be its solid and 
pragmatic test. 

68 MacColl — What is Art 2 
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Compromises in the History of Advaitic Thought. By 
Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. Published by the 
Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Madras. 1946. 
pp. 37 and xx. Price. Re. -1-4-0. 

The book consists of the two lectures delivered by 
Prof. Sastri at the Madras University in 1940. The 
first lecture chiefly deals with certain typical cases of 
accommodation in the course of the development of 
Advaitic thought during the Vedic age and the early post- 
Vedic age. The second deals with the instances of com- 
promise during the later post-Vedic age and suggests 
the lines on which all these cases of compromise may be 
evaluated. The first lecture covers the entire field of 
Advait from the early Vedic period down to Brahma- 
nanda Saras vati of the 18th century. A.D. The second 
gives us a brief account of the compromises which are 
associated with the names of pre-^ahkara Vedantins, 
Sankara and post-^ankara authors along with their brief 
estimate. Indeed compromise in thought is one of the 
unique features of Indian mind. Professor Sastri has 
done a great service to the cause of learning in drawing 
the attention of scholars towards this. It is very well 
illustrated and elucidated. The booklet is very useful 
to scholars interested in Advaitic thought. 


A$vaghosa. By Dr. Bimala Churan Law, M.A., B.L., 
Ph.D., D.Litt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, x Park Street, Calcutta in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Monograph Series, Vol., I. 1946. 
pp. ix + 92. 
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Dr. B. C. Law is a well-known scholar of Buddhism. 
He has written several authoritative works on different 
aspects of Buddhism. His History of Pali Literature 
is a valuable contribution to its literature. The book, 
under review, is an important addition to the history of 
Buddhist literature. Here, in this treatise, an attempt 
is made to build up a connected account of the life and 
labours of ASvaghosa, a distinguished poet, born and 
brought up in the Theravada tradition, from the avail- 
able materials. 

The book is divided into five chapters : A^vaghosa 
and his writings — Agvaghosa the man — Agvaghosa the 
poet — ASvaghosa the teacher and Agvaghosa’s delinea- 
tions. Besides, it contains an Index and an exhaustive 
Bibliography. 

Dr. Law has exhausted almost all available material for 
this book from different sources and has placed the result 
of his researches, before the scholarly world in this form. 
The conclusions are well-considered, though at times 
Dr. Law sticks to the old views which perhaps may not 
■ be tenable on the grounds of further researches. His 
style is very lucid and interesting. It would have 
been better if we had monographs like this on all 
our poets and scholars from the pen of experts. I con- 
gratulate Dr. Law for such a scholarly contribution to 
our knowledge. 


The Nyayakusumanjali of U dayana c ary a — Vox.. I. 
Books I and II. Translated into English by Swami 
Ravi Tirtha. Published in the Adyar Library series, 
No. 53. Adyar, Madras. 1946. pp. xv + 117. Price. 
Rs. 4-0-0. 

The present volume contains an English translation 
of the first two Books of the Kusimanjali-Prakarana by the 
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great Maithila scholar, Udayanacarya. The original book 
consists of Karikas with their elucidation in prose by the 
author himself. It is indeed one of the most difficult and 
impoitont works of Indian philosophical literature. The 
commentary of Vardhamana, called VrakaSa , is equally 
difficult. Its only easy commentary is by Vatadaraja 
Mishra,. a portion of which has been published in the 
Saraswati Bhavana Sanskrit Series, Benares. 

Long ago, Mm. Pandit Gopinath Kaviraj began to 
translate this work into English. Translation on the 
first five Karikas along with the prose portion has 
already appeared ’in the Saraswati Bhavana Sanskrit 
Studies, Vol. II. Unfortunately, Shri Kavirajaji could not 
continue it further. It is fortunate that Swami Ravi 
Tirtha has taken up the task. But he is not at all suc- 
cessful. The translation is itself in many places quite 
defective. Besides, it is to be kept in mind that in 
translating any such philosoplfical work, much more 
attention should be given to notes in order to bring 
out the meaning of each and every word used in the 
text, without which philosophical texts remain quite 
unintelligible. Then it is also to be noticed whether 
the spirit of the original has at all come into the trans- 
lation or not. It is necessary for us to be much more 
careful, because English translations are utilised by 
people who have no access to the original texts. They 
will misunderstand and misinterpret Indian thought. 
It is expected that more careful attention will be paid 
to attempts like this.. 


Sphotavada. By Nagega Bhatta. Edited by Vya- 
karana 5iromani Y. Krishnamacharya with his own 
commentary called Subodhini. Published by the 
Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras in the Adyar Library 
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Series— No. 55. 1946. pp. x + 31 + 114. Price 

Rs. 3-12-0. 

Nagega Bhatta, more often called Nagoji Bhatta, 
was one of the greatest grammarians of the Paniniya 
school of the 17th 'century. The method of Navya- 
Nyaya, started by the Mithila School of Philosophy, 
influenced several branches of our 3 astra, and Paniniya 
Vyakarana was not an exception to it. It was perhaps 
Nagoji who turned the trend of Vyakarana and intro- 
duced Navya-Nyaya method into its study. Indeed, 
this was a change which intelligent scholars welcomed. 

The book, under review, is one of those books 
written under the influence of philosophical method. 
It is one of the well-known books on Vyakarana. It 
discusses the various aspects of Sphota in detail. Pt. 
V. Krishnamacharya has written a lucid and easy com- 
mentary on it, which will be very useful to our students. 
His Upodghata is quite interesting and informative. 
Both the commentator and the publisher deserve 
congratulations and encouragement. 


Dutch Activities- in the East. Seventeenth Century. 
Being a “ Report of the Records Relating to the 
East in the State Archives in the Hague,” with two 
Appendices — By Frederick Charles Danvers. Edited 
with an Introduction by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, 
M.A., D. Litt., and Phil., University of Calcutta. 
Published by the Book Emporium. Ltd., Calcutta. 
1945. pp. xxi 4- 81. Price Rs. 4-0-0. 

Charles Darver’s little brochure of about 81 pages, 
entitled c Dutch Activities in the East’, edited with an 
introduction by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray is an interesting 
study. Dr. Ray in his introduction explains the plan 
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of the book and rightly observes that there is yet 
scope for right and comprehensive account in English 
of Dutch activities in India and the East such as Mr. 
Danvers gives us in respect of Prihynen activities. The 
number of books dealing with this subject is not large 
and the little book will be a useful addition to our 
historical literature. The Trade activities of the Dutch, 
described here, are not to be found in this form in 
other books and Darv. ns’ account throws a new light on 
several important problems. The letters and notes, 
included in the book, enhance its value and supply a lot 
of information which is useful and instructive. The 
short notes on the trade 'of various countries (pp. 27-34) 
are interesting. The Coromondel trade is described 
as important (p. 33) and the Dutch employed every 

means to increase its volume. The account of the 
commercial struggle between the Dutch and the English 
in India contains several new facts. What is said about the 
attempt of the Dutch to strengthen their position and 
secure a more favourable position after the conquest of 
Golkunda by Delhi contains much that is new. 

The brief summary of events during the 17th century 
will be of special interest to the English and other 
European nations. The appendices are a compendium of 
useful information chronologically brought together for 
the convenience of the readers 

— Ishwari Prasad. 


Sitara-Marga, Part II. By £ripada Bandopadhyaya 
Teacher in Music, Birla Higher Secondary School, 
Delhi. Published by Vani Mandira, Prem Nagar, 
' Sabji Mandi, Delhi, 1947. pp. 259. Price Rs. 5-0-0. 

Mr. Bandopadhyaya is a well known author of 
several works on vocal and instrumental music. He is 
a direct pupil of Ustad AUah-ud-din Khan Saheb of 
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Maihar State. His Sitdra-Marga , Part I, had appeared 
some ten years back and was very much appreciated by 
the artists. 

Thif book, under review, deals with the higher 
course of study in Sitara. The author has also ex- 
plained and illustrated the time table of Ragas in the 
theory of music. It is also to be noted that Mr. 
Bandopadhyaya has explained all these in very simple 
Hindi so that an average person, interested in Sitara 5 
can follow the trend of thought in the book with benefit. 
The book can easily be recommended to the juniors. 


Bharatiya Vidya (Vol. V) Miscellany. Edited by 
Dr. A. D. Pusalker, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. Babu Shri 
Bahadur Singhji Singhi Memorial Volume. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavana. 1945. pp. v + 143 4- 52. Price 

Rs. 4-0-0. 

The volume, under review, contains essays on various 
interesting topics, such as — system of education in 
Ancient India, Valmiki — the literary critic, some prob- 
lems of Moghal History, the city of Bengal, Vedic sacri- 
fices and Temple worship. History of Indian Paper 
.Industry, the Gupta Era, Jainaism and meat-eating. 
Some of these are very well written and may be regarded 
as valuable contribution to the existing literature. 

It is needless to repeat that the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, has been doing admirable work in 
scholarly field. All its publications are quite good. 
With its remarkable resources and excellent staff, it is 
hoped the Vidya Bhavana will soon become one of the 
best institutions of India. It deserves our congratula- 
tions. 
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The Cultural History from the Vayu Purafta. By 
Dr. Devendrakumar Rajaram Patil, M.A., Ph.D., 
Assistant Director of Archaeology, Gwalior — Deccan 
College : Post-Graduate and Research Institute Poona, 
pp. xvii and 347. 1946 — Price Rs. 15. 

The Vayu 'Pur ana is generally accepted as one of the 
oldest Puranas. With the publication of Pargiter’s Indian 
Historical Tradition, scholars began to use the geneological 
portion of the Puranic texts and now they agree that the 
Puranas embody Indian culture as well. The religious 
worship, customs and practices of the present day are 
directly traceable to the Puranas. With this end in view 
Dr. Patil, formerly a Research scholar of the Deccan college, 
has collected in this book what light the Vayu Parana 
could throw on the history and culture of the Hindu. The 
book is divided into 2 portions : — The xst gives an account 
of what the Purana has to state on the social organisation, 
women and marriage, political institutions, religion, yugas, 
town and village, dress, music, dancing, war and weapons, 
flora and fauna and the 2nd part presents the interpretation 
of the facts collected from the Purana in the xst part. 

We could confidently assert that the book is a combina- 
tion of historical scholarship and critical acumen. The 
author has attempted to identify 1492 place names and 
tribes found in the Purana and has added substantial notes 
to many of them. We hope, the author will complete his 
labours with the production of a critical edition of the 
Vayu Parana. Dr. Patil deserves congratulations for this 
interesting research work. 


SangItaraja of Kalasena (Maharana Kumbha) Vox. T 
Patyaratnakosa. Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras. 
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Published by the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, in 
the Ganges Oriental Series, No. 4. 1946. Pages lix and 
106. 

The Sangitaraja of Maharana Kumbha of Mewar is a 
work on music in Sanskrit and contains 5 books making 
16,000 granthas. The 1st book is now printed and edited 
for the first time from the manuscripts available in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library , Bikaner. This work on -music deals 
with all topics in Bharata’s Natya Sastra , examining and 
incorporating the information gathered from all the works 
known at the time and also in relation to the art of music 
as then practised. Maharana Kumbha came to rule in 1433 
A.D., and was one of the greatest of Rajput Kings. In 
the midst of a busy reign with fierce battles against his 
enemies, the king found time to write such an authoritative 
work on music. Kumbha has written a commentary on 
the Gita-Govinda also. I agaee with the editor’s statement 
that “in this work, there is a happy blending, rare in works 
of a scientific character, of profoundity, accuracy, width and 
thoroughness on one side with elegance of style and polish 
of language on the other.” 

The book, under review, is a substantial contribution 
to the literature on music and dramaturgy and when 
completed the difficult task of editing a recondite work 
with taxing manuscripts will secure the talented editor 
fame and recognition among the scholars. 


Bhagavad-GIta and Modern Life. By K. M. Munshi. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Studies, No. 6. Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay. 1947. Pages viii and pp. 224. 
Price Rs. 6. 

The book contains the first seven of a series of lectures 
delivered by Sri Munshi in the Gita Vidyalaya of the Bharatiya 
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Vidya Bhavan during the years 1944-46. Sri Munshi is 
a well known lawyer politician of Bombay and he is more 
famous as the Guzarati author of several novels and dramas 
and as the historian of Guzerat. He is the founder of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan , the Research Institute at Bombay. 

The lectures bear original impress of the author’s 
study of the Gita. These lectures are, as claimed by the 
author “the result of a life time of appraising the principles 
of the Gita on the touch-stone of experience of a man of 
whom . it could be truly said that the world was too much 
with him.” 

In the 1st lecture, the author proves how the Bhagavd- 
Gita has influenced India in all its ages from the time of 
Lord Sri Kjrsna up to date and also establishes that the Gita 
is not a scripture of the next world, nor of asceticism, nor 
of inaction. It urges upon man in the thick of life’s battle 
to shed his limitation and by self discipline attain the dimen- 
sion of Divinity. It is a Gospel which teaches the Life 
Triumphant whereby man in life may attain the proportions 
of God. 

In the 2nd lecture, the writer expatiates on the universal 
appeal of the Gita to all human beings — the Arjunas of 
the world as they are all fundamentally identical. Their 
everlasting problem and ultimate destiny are the same not- 
withstanding differences of temperament and situation. 
Arjuiia of the Gita is a composite man like any of us. 
Knowledge, Action and Devotion are not alternative path- 
ways. According to the Lord, all the three have to converge 
into one. Yuddha for Arjuna is the only means to ascend 
the God-head. This ceaseless attempt at scaling unattain- 
able heights is what the Gita teaches. 

The 5 th lecture on the four Varnas is the longest and 
the author, with all the wealth of historical examples taken 
from all the ages of Indian History, has clearly proved that 
the injunctions of the Smjtis were not theoretical, but they 
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were applied in practice and has also definitely proved 
that the charge against Caturvarnya that it was responsible 
for the inability of Indian Rulers to combine against the 
opposing forces of Dharma, is not true and is entirely 
baseless. . The caturvarnya “ kept the society together ; 
it protected it against catastrophic change. It rendered 
Indian culture immune from barbarian attacks. Under 
the most difficult circumstances in the days of central 
Asian inroads, Caturvarnya stood on its ground and saved 
the life and soul of India.” The Bhagavad Gitas message 
was received by mystics and saints who in turn created 
the new Bhakti movement and reintegrated Indian culture 
and society. 

The Acaryas, the founders of the systems of philosophy, 
unanimously regard the Bhagavad Gita , as a Moksa Sastra 
and not merely as a layman’s Gospel. Sankara in his intro- 
duction to it declares that the two divisions of Vaidika 
Karma — the Pravjrtti and the Nivftti denote the active 
man of the world and the saintly recluse and that the final 
goal is the latter one. The men of the world being in the 
majority, it is taken that the Gita is mainly intended for 
them ; and among modern scholars, Tilak in his Gita Kaha- 
sja has emphasised this aspect. But in evaluating the 
teachings of the Gita according to Jsri Munshi or Tilak 
for the average modern man of the •'world, the stress laid 
on Karma and on Jfiana-Karma-Samuccaya, the extension of 
the rules of Karma from the Vedic and Sastraic acts to all 
acts in other spheres of activity is not incorrect and would 
certainly infuse in the average man the faith and courage 
to do all work as devotional dedication to God without 
caring for the fruits thereof. 

The public will eagerly expect the completion of the 
series of lectures on the Bhagavad Gita. 

— A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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Thirty Years of Historical Research or Bibliogra- 
phy of the Published Writings of P. K. Gode, 
M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. With a foreward by Prof. K. V. 
Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 3rd Edition : 1947. Pages xiv 
and 76. Price Rs. 3. 

Shri P. K. Gode, the Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute , Poona, is well-known to the world of scho- 
lars engaged in Indological Research. The present booklet 
contains a chronological list of 336 papers published by the 
author between 1916 and 1946 and also a list of the publica- 
tions on Indology edited and compiled by the learned author. 
Some of his learned papers have found a place in the 
previous numbers of this Journal. The compilation is on the 
model done by the Whitney memorial Committee for Prof. 
Whitney. 

A perusal of the list would convince any one about 
the wide range and remarkable volume of the author’s 
writings. A compilation like the present is very useful 
to research scholars and students of Indian History and 
culture and Sanskrit literature. 

Prof. Rangaswamy Ayyangar, who has read every 
paper of Mr. Gode, states in his foreword that the charac- 
teristic remarks of Prof. Gode’s researches are * precision 
of statement, rigorous logic, caution informing conclusions 
and restraint in stating them.” We hope, Sri P. K. Gode 
will be able to add many more of his original contribu- 
tions to the list. Scholars in the Mss. libraries should 
learn a lesson from the above as to how one can make the 
best use of a manuscript Library. 


Unmatta-Raghava Nama. Preksanakam. By Virupaksha- 
deva. Edited by Vyakarana Siromani V. Krishnam- 
acharya in the Adyar Library series, No. 57. Published 
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by the Adyar Library, Madras. 1946. Pages xi and 28. 

Price Rs. 1-12-0. 

The Adyar Library which received its permanent 
foundation due to the energysing influence of Dr. Annie 
Besant, has one of the richest collections of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and is publishing from manuscripts rare works 
for the edification of scholars. The present publication 
is a hitherto unpublished work. A different work under 
the same name but by a different author-Bhaskara Bhatta 
and on different plot, was published from Bombay as 
No. 17 of the Kavyamala series . The only manuscript 
of the present work is in the possession of the Adyar 
Library and no other manuscript was available for colloca- 
tion and this indicates the difficulty of the editor and 
of the reviewer. 

The book under review is an one act play of the class 
of Preksai.aka. Sri Ramachandra is the hero in both ; and 
it portrays the vipralambha — orngara-rasa when the hero- 
lover becomes distracted (unmatta) by separation (vipra- 
lambha) from the beloved heroine. V. Krishnamacharya 
has wide experience of manuscripts for about three 
decades. 

We miss in this the Editor’s introduction in English, 
dealing with the style of the play, the plot, the differences 
between the two plays and their dependence upon the 
source, viz., Valmiki’s Rdmayana and such other con- 
nected matters. An English translation, if appended, 
would have made it more useful for foreign scholars. 
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